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New Book by Kirk Munroe. 
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ge IUustrations | InNEMORE. Crown 8vo., cloth elegant, olivine edges, ss 


By the same Author. The White Conquaness of Mexico. ss 


New Book ow Hugh St. Leger. 
“HALLOWE'EN” AHOY! Or, Lost on THE Crozer Is_anps. By Huon St. Lraer. 


With 6 page Ilust: ns by H. J. Drargr. Crown 8vo., cloth elegan’, 4 


By the same Author, Bou’ Wester and Sword. 4s. 











New Book by Edgar Pickering. 
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By the same Author, 
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New Book a Arthur Ferres. 
HIS FIRST KANGAROO. An Australian Story for Boys. By ARTHUR FERRES. With 


tlons by Percy | Srance, Crown 8vo., cloth thai 38. 6d 
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With 6 page Illustrations by W. Parxiygow, 
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‘ Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.’—CowPEr. 


VoL. XVI. No. 6. 


WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 


XLV.—MR. ANDREW COMRIE, M.A. 
Headmaster West Burgh School, Forfar, N.B. 





Tur West Burgh School of Forfar is an intensely 
interesting field of new arrangements and fresh com- 
binations. Fertile brains have been at work on it. 
The ever-widening vantage ground furnishes scope 
fo: 2st further development and advance. 

fo this educational centre all the pupils attending 
the elementary schools in Forfar are drafted when 
they have passed Standard V. The energetic School 
Board of the burgh is to be congratulated on this 
decidedly popular and practical step. Results are 
proving the incalculable importance of the arrange- 
ment to the pupils in the higher standards (VI. and 
Ex-VI.). 

ltis high time that School Boards and Managers 
all over the country should seriously consider the 
position of the pupils in the higher standards. Pos- 
sibly the Inspector who states that ‘the pupils in Ex-VI. 
are, as a rule, practically wasting their time in many 
of the elementary schools,’ may have made an over- 
sweeping charge. Our experience is that in too many 
cases the charge would hold good. Unquestionably 
more definite and systematic teaching should be 
provided for these pupils. 

The teachers’ difficulties in handling these classes 
are real, and cannot be minimised without additional 
Staff. Additional staff involves expenditure out of 
Proportion with the size of the school or the number 
of pupils in these particular classes. 

In Forfar the central class remedy is applied, and 
with complete success. 

The isolation of elementary education is a thing 
ofthe past. The doctrine of 2 lativity is moulding 
rae educational arrangements to a large extent. 
wilucation, elementary, higher, and technical, is now 

tated largely as an organic whoie. Verbal and 
mythical distinctions are vanishing. Purely elemen- 
red schools have never commended themselves to 


DECEMBER, 1895. 


Fan 6p. 
Post FREE, 8p. 
rooted love for a liberal education, so characteristic 
of Scotch character, is slowly remodelling the ele- 
mentary schools. By adding secondary departments, 
technical classes, higher subjects, and most effec- 
tively, as we think, by placing University trained 
teachers zz these schools, Scotland is realising her 
ideal school—a school where all the branches ne- 
cessary for commercial, industrial, or University life 
are taught. 

The early days of School Boards were marked by 
innumerable errors. The planting of many small 
schools in some very injudiciously selected centres is 
an outstanding educational blunder. It has involved 
the moderns in no end of trouble. The mere frag- 
ments of classes presented in Standards VI. and 
Ex-VI. in many of our schools is painful to see. We 
refer, of course, to small towns and populous country 
districts. _ Country schools in thinly populated 
parishes are quite exceptional. Boards, unwilling 
‘to pull down their barns and build greater,’ are 
treating the small schools as onr educational institu- 
tion for the locality, merging all the higher standards 
into one selected centre for the colony. Over this 
centre they place a University graduate, who carries 
on the higher work in tolerably large classes. 

In making educational experiments, results hinge 
largely on the conditions under which the experiment 
is carried out. The Forfar Board evidently kept this 
in view, and recognising that the prime requisite for 
success was a first-class educational pilot, they 
selected Mr. Comrie, a distinguished graduate of 
Glasgow University. Into his hands they put the 
education of all the VI. and Ex-VI. pupils of the 
burgh. 

Mr. Comrie’s record as pupil teacher in West 
Public School, Paisley; as student in Glasgow Uni- 
versity and inthe Technical College ; as Assistant for 
six years in the same school in which he served his 
apprenticeship ; as Headmaster of Corbrook Street 
School, Paisley (where. the grant rose 5s. per head 
within the /wo years during which he had charge) ; 
and finally as Headmaster of the West Burgh School, 
is one of uniform excellence. A glance at this record 
may interest our readers. We shall confine our- 





Scotch tastes. Tolerated they are, but the deep- 
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selves to official notices and reports. 
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282 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


As a student— 

I. In Glasgow University we find Mr. Comrie 
figures on the (1) Bursary List, holding the 
Lorimer Bursary in Mental Philosophy open to 
students of the third year, value £25 for three 
years ; and Duncan Wright Bursary, open to Ar/s 
students of Paisley, value £25 for four years. 

(2) Prize List: 

Greek Class (Senior) V. Prize. 

Logic ,, . i 

English Lit. (Junior) VII. ,, 

Moral Philosophy Te: 
and special prizes for Examination and Holiday 
work. 

II. Technical College, Glasgow :— 

(1) Bursary in Agriculture. 
(2) First Prize in Agricultural Chemistry. 

We have also a long list of Certificates in Sloyd 
(Handicraft), Drawing, and Science (South Kensing- 
ton). 

The entries by H.M. Inspector on Mr. Comrie’s 
work as an assistant are as follows :— 

1888—‘ Mr. Comrie is a teacher of marked 
ability and promise.’ 

1890—‘ Mr. Comrie’s class is in an excellent 
state of efficiency.’ 

Reports on Corbrook School, Paisley :— 

1892—‘ There is a marked improvement in the 
condition of the school since Mr. Comrie took 
charge, especially in the Senior Department, 
where there is a distinct advance in the accuracy 
and neatness of the written work, in the general 
intelligence and order and discipline. The Class 
subjects are all very good.’ 

1893— The school is conducted by Mr. Comrie 
with much ability, earnestness, and success, and, 
especially in view of the way in which the work 
is hampered by the nature of the accommodation, 
is in a highly creditable condition.’ 

In 1894 Mr. Comrie came to Forfar. The West 
Burgh School was under a cloud, and required an 
enthusiastic and skilled head. Knowing the previous 
history of the school, we were delighted to hear from 
outsiders that ‘the darkness had passed almost en- 
tirely,’ and that the school had a just claim to be 
‘recognised as a model school’ in Kindergarten, 
Industrial, Elementary, and Higher Class work 
among the advanced standards. 

We shall hear the Inspector :— 

1894—‘ The new Headmaster has made a 
decidedly good impression in the tone and dis- 
cipline of the school during the short time he has 
been in charge.’ 

1895—‘ The school is now in excellent con- 
dition, and continues to rise in efficiency. A 
decidedly good appearance is made by Ex-VI. 
pupils in the first and second stages of Mathe- 
matics, French, Latin, and Domestic Economy: 
The Physical Drill of the boys is performed with 
promptness and precision.’ 

We did not conceal from Mr. Comrie that we were 
disposed to criticise the ‘ University Man,’ and to 
discover whether he was, according to a contempo- 
rary, a ‘rera avis’ with ‘cloudland leanings’ and 
‘Higher Education fads,’ quite out of his element in 
an elementary school. Mr. Comrie met us frankly, 
explained his methods, pointed to results, and mani- 
fested no undue leanings to ‘ subjects specially sympa- 





a 
thetic to University tastes.’ Further, the hearty 
testimony borne to the deep interest which he mani. 
fests in everything connected with the Kindergarten 
and Industrial departments by the teachers presiding 
over these was sufficient proof of his capacity for 
guiding the complex machinery of a mixed school, 
The practical training of girls in Domestic Economy 
and Industrial branches, and the all-important work 
of the Infant mistress, receive their full share of atten. 
tion from the Headmaster. The undisputed success 
of these departments is largely attributed by the 
teachers to the scope, encouragement, and facilities 
afforded them by Mr. Comrie. The loyal testimony 
of these teachers proved that Mr. Comrie interests 
himself in subjects not found in the ‘Academical 
category of a University.’ 

The truth is ‘the University man’ is the éroad-cul. 
tured man who is commending himself daily to 
School Boards grappling energetically with modem 
educational problems. An infusion of University 
culture into our school staff would undoubtedly bring 
up the whole of our national system of education toa 
high level, and render it more potent as a social lever 
for intellectual and moral purposes. Revolutionary 
factors are present in this school, but so kept in 
check and yokéd to the ordinary work, that the reno- 
vating and developing influences work smoothly and 
quietly, the effect being a high-pitched training of a 
specially practical and solid order. Personally we 
have great hopes for a school where foundation wort 
is specially attended to, and Mr. Comrie is clearlya 
master here. 

Stimulating agencies abound. The Headmaster 
presents annually two silver medals to Standard V,, 
and the same number to Standard Ex-VI. The 
names of the medallists are inscribed on the Medal. 
lists’ Board in the Senior Department. 

Mr. Comrie’s efforts in this direction are backed 

up by several members of his Board, who present 
valuable prizes. The Edinburgh Angus Club give 
substantial aid in the laudable work of encouraging 
deserving pupils, by presenting handsome prizes 
annually. 
‘ Mr. Comrie has a regular system of marking in al 
his classes. The marks are totalled weekly, and 
places given to pupils according to marks obtained. 
For neatness in work special marks are given. The 
system of writing throughout the school is McDov- 
gall’s ‘ Upright.’ 

In Geography much use is made of pictorial adver- 
tisements published by railway and steamboat com- 
panies. ' 

The Discipline or Moral Code is brief but definite. 
Being firmly enforced, it is better than a long tabu- 
lated series of rigid directions got up for exhibition 
purposes. 

In English the pupils are introduced to Shake- 
speare’s plays. ‘The general intelligence of these 
classes’ (says the Inspector) ‘is satisfactory. They 
have a commendable knowledge of Grammar, His- 
tory, and Geography.’ 

Code requirements, school drill, and the formal 
lesson elements are all here, but touched up and ee 
vaded with such a glow and life of decidedly Higher 
Education that must tell on the senior pupils. ** 
Comrie’s work in these advanced classes serves ~ 
solid basis for future study, and for stimulating © 
more extended investigation in the walks of Lite 
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a 


ture, Science, and Art. We quite endorse the opinion | cultural schemes of study can be brought into play 








of one interested in the school, that it is ‘a most sub- | along with the higher branches. We left the West 
stantial link between the schools of Forfar and the | Burgh School feeling that we had come into contact 


University.’ 


with a Teacher who believes that children are not 


The range of study for all the classes is definitely | ‘ stamped like coins,’ but that they ‘ grow like plants,’ 
fixed by the Headmaster, but perfect freedom as to | and who adapts his methods accordingly. 


method is allowed to the assisting teachers, and all 
are provided with the essential appliances on a pretty 


—~oe— 


liberal scale. The whole school is one symmetrical ‘IS IT DESIRABLE TO HAVE LADY MEMBERS OF 


edifice of perfect organisation. 


high ideal before his eye. 


He is proceeding tenta- 
tively—keeping his eye on the weak points, raising 


Mr. Comrie has a PARLIAMENT ? ’ 


A HUMOROUS DEBATE FOR BOYS. 





; : BY JOSEPH DESPICHT. 
section after section to the Inspector’s degree of | J 


Excellence, and alive to all the advancing and widen- 


ing ideas and movements 

of the educational world. 
His system of dealing 

with Spelling is unique. 

Lists are collected from 
the teachers of words mis- 
spelled. These are taken 
by the pupil teacher to the 
printing room (the Mas- 
ters room meantime) and 
printed off, circulated 
among the pupils, and 
thoroughly revised. Fail- 
ure in spelling under the 
system is impossible. It 
is the most thorough and 
eflective method of at- 
taining perfection in this 

troublesome art’ that we 
have met with. No spel- 
ling lists can compare with 
those got up on the spot 
and growing out of the re- 
gular work of the pupils. 
We were deeply interested 
in this subject, and we com- 
mend it to the attention of 
our readers. It is only 
one of the many intelli- 
gent artifices and ar- 
rangements of scholarship 
and craftsmanship which 
abound in the school. 

Our notes are simply an 
dex Of what may be seen 
here, not exhaustive de- 
‘criptions certainly, 

Map drawing is admir- 
able. The specimens of spe- 
cially well executed maps 
- exhibited as incentives 
~ the pupils’ exertions. 
Sad maps are also shown 








(Time in performance—30 minutes.) 


For directions as to platform, 
dresses, etc., see ‘PRACTICAL 
TEACHER’ for July 1895. 
Time—First night after a General 

Election. 
Place—The House of Commons. 


Mr. SPEAKER. 
(Loud cheers as he rises.) 


My lords and gentlemen, allow 
me to congratulate you most 
heartily on your reappearance in 
this historic House. Some of you 
—I will not mention names—had, 
at the late elections, but a very 
narrow escape from being left out 
in the cold. (A laugh.) While 
it is extremely pleasant to meet 
again so many familiar faces, it is 
also rather painful to me to see so 
many gaps among the parliamen- 
tary lights, caused by the political 
extinction of some of my old 
and distinguished friends. (Hear, 
hear !) 

I was in hopes of having the 
honour of introducing to this 
august assembly the first ‘ Lady 
Member’ (Hear, hear !), but that 
very unsusceptible Returning Offi- 
cer would not even allow one to 
be nominated. (Shame!) Still, 
when she does come, as come she 
will, we shall all be very glad to 
see her. (Loud cheers.) 

But putting aside all compli- 
ment, let us proceed to business, 
(Hear, hear !) 

To save precious time, and as 
our loyalty goes without saying, 
the Address to the Crown 1s, in 
this Session, to be omitted. We 


I find the first notice on the 


7 
° may, therefore, proceed at once to 
the Order of the Day. (Hear, 
r hear !) 
¢ 


paper is a motion to be moved by 

our Grand Old Minister, on the 

a very question of Lady Members of 

, Parliament ; and with the simple 


: reminder that the eyes of the whole 
| nation are upon you, and that 


— faults carefully particularised and emphasised, | England expects every man to do his duty, I call upon the Leader 


inging is also to the front. 


ing from note 
‘one and merit.’ 

Mr. Com 
of the Edu 
“ep interest in all that 
tre deeply indebted to 
“0 Lechnical and 
see him at no 


Report says, ‘ Sing- of the House to begin. (Loud cheers. ) 
s and in parts was of exceptionally good 


Ist Speaker, R.* (Loud cheers as he rises.) 


rie is a member of the Forfarshire Branch Sir, allow me, first, as Leader of the House, to reciprocate, on 
cational Institute of Scotland. He takesa | ™Y O¥™ Patt and also on the part, I am sure, of every Member of 
concerns his profession. We 


to him for many valuable hints | immense one, to be called upon by our country to assist in the 
Higher Education. We shall hope 
distant date presiding over one of | ® gifted as yourself! (Hedr, hear!) Old and young, veteran and 


this Parliament, the generous and sympathetic sentiments you have 
expressed towards us. (Cheers.) We feel it a privilege, and an 





framing of her laws, under the guidance of one so able, so impartial, 


s, where his Technical and Agri- ; weuwrr 


* *R.’ and ‘LL.’ signify Right and Left of chair. 
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raw recruit, offer you, and through you, the country itself, their 
most respectful homage! (All rise and bow to the Chair.) 


Now, it is with something like fear and trembling that I rise to 


submit the motion attached to my name on the notice paper. It is, | 


* That in the opinion of this House it is #of desirable to have Lady 
Members of Parliament!’ (Hear, hear! No, no! Speaker rings 
bell.) 

A long and arduous life, spent in the service of my country, has 
convinced me that women are physically and intellectually unfit for 
the parliamentary arena! (Hear, hear! No, no!) 

Abstract and negative propositions I, as a rule, carefully avoid ; 
but any man with his eyes open but fairly wide can see that the 
vista, at the end of which stands this question in a practical form, 
is nota long one! (Hear, hear!) And, therefore, I think it ad- 
visable for us to educate the country at once on this matter! (Hear, 
hear !) 





3RD Speaker, L. (After a slight pause) 


Mr. Speaker, if no one else will rise to champion the ladies, | 
will! (Hear, hear! Bravo !) . 

I am naturally of a modest and retiring disposition, but I muy 
for once, throw aside my usual bashfulness, and take Up arms in 
defence of the softer sex. (Bravo! bravo !) ‘ 

Now the Head of the Government has said that ladies are physi. 
cally incapable of performing the duties of Members of Parliamen: 
because they could not endure the fatigue of sitting through lone 
and dreary debates. (Hear, hear! on Right.) ° 

Well, first of all, I deny the fact on which he bases his argument, 
Women are of the poor weak creatures he would have us Suppose, 
(Hear, hear!) Isa night at a prolonged debate more taxing to the 
strength than a night of watching beside a sick bed? (No, no! op 
Left.) Let a man try the amount of energy required for a fey 
nights’ watching and nursing, and he will soon come to the conc. 


Now, I say first, that women are physically unfit for Parl ament ! | sion that though a woman’s strength is different im Aind to a man's, 


Some of you know—though some 
of you do not, but you very 
soon will—the amount of bodily 
strength required to sit through a 
whole night listening to wordy 
debates that probably begin in the 
clouds, and are destined to end 
in smoke! (Hear, hear!) Gentle- 
men from across the water have 
marvellous powers of talking the 
night away ! Would you have any 
lady of your acquaintance con- 
demned to listen? (No, no! on 
Right.) Their weak frames would, 
I believe, collapse under the tor- 
ture! (Hear, hear! and laugh- 
ter.) 

And, intellectually, too, I be- 
lieve women are incapable of 
legislating for a nation! (Hear, 
hear! No no!) 

They are industrious, if you like 
—they are ready and apt in acquir- 
ing knowledge, if you like—they 
are, perhaps, the best of linguists ! 
(Hear, hear!) But they are in- 
capable of retaining for a long 
period vast stores of knowledge ; 
they are incapable of beating and 
refining that knowledge sufficiently 
to get from it the pure gold of 
Universal Truth! (Hear, hear !) 
The measure of an intellect is the 
measure of its power of concen- 
trating itself on one thing at a 
time ; and, tested by this, woman’s 
intellect has always proved inferior 
to man’s! (Hear, hear !) 

She can manage, it has been 
said, but she cannot organise ; and, 
therefore, again, I say, she is in- 
tellectually and physically unsuited 
to assist in the government of a 
vast Empire like ours! (Hear, 
hear! No, no! and cheers.) 


2np SPEAKER, R, 


Sir, in rising to second the 
proposition of the Prime Minister, 
I must disclaim on my own part, 
and, I am sure, on his too, the 
least desire to place any dlame 
whatever on the ladies for their 
want either of great physical strength, or of the highest form of intel- 
lect! (Hear, hear ! on Right.) On the contrary, we are glad to recog- 
nise that, in Aer own sphere, woman far outshines man! (Hear, 
hear !) She is more loving, she is more tender, she is more full of 
heart, if I may use the term, than her stronger-brained companion, 
man! But then, she must keep in her sphere! (Hear, hear! and 
Oh, oh!) If once she quit it and enter man’s sphere, goodbye to 
domestic comfort, goodbye to the charm of home, goodbye to all the 
manly deference shown her. (Hear, hear!) Those in the arena 
must fight there! And sad will be the day for you and for me, aye, 
and for our dear, dear country, when, amidst the dust and din of 
party strife, shall be heard the strident voice of woman, once silvery, 
now brazen, hounding on to further conflict! (Hear, hear! Oh, 
oh !—bell.) 





yet it is, in the long run, far more 
enduring. (Hear, hear ! and No, 
no !) 

But supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that women are to 
weak to endure our long and 
dreary debates, we should shorten 
and enliven the debates—not «- 
clude the ladies. (Hear, hear! 
Bravo !) 


4TH Speaker, L. 


Mr. Speaker, I was about to 
rise when my impetuous friend 
managed to catch your eye ! 

I assure you, sir, that it wa 
not from any want of spirit that 
I paused before rising: it was 
simply to put myself in a proper 
state of mind before giving veut 
to the indignation I feel at the 
address of the mover of the rew- 
lution. (Cheers on left.) 

What man that has a mother- 
what man that has a sister—what 
man that has a—a—(Cries of ‘Go 
on’) a—a—feminine  friend- 
(Hear, hear !) can sit quietly and 
hear w'th patience the disparaging 
remarks of the Opener concer 
ing those he loves best ?. (Shame! 
shame! on Left.) , 

The speaker on my right has 
completely disposed of one half of 
the Prime Minister’s argumen!s; 
I will quickly shatter the oe 
half! (Oh, oh!) I confess i 
always makes my blood boil whea 
I hear of this want of intellect a 
the ladies! (Hear, hear!) But 
granting it—granting that the 
bump of intellect on a womats 
head is not so elevated above te 
surrounding district as that © 
man’s ; does it follow that, ther 
fore, she should not be allowet0 
represent a constituency in Pari 
ment? (No, no!) Let me e 
it this way. Do members on 
other side mean to say that de 
cause my intellectual bump, - 
example, is not so big # % 
noble lord’s on my gu 
because the right hon. baronet’s opposite is not so big - hr 
Prime Minister’s—that, therefore, the right hon. — ; ‘ 
should be prevented from sitting in Parliament? (Laug eo ie 
man in his senses would say so! (Hear, hear!) The amy - 
would not the best woman here—when they eget ee” 
baby’s bonnet box the worst man! I venture to say sie 
(Hear, hear! No, no !) 


stu Speaker, R. 


. ' f, 
Sir, the question before us is, I apprehend, a serious = 
hear!) It isnot to be dismissed with a laugh and as re ds 
shoulders, as some gentlemen seem to think. I warn pot d 
if we wish to retain any share whatever in the vay 
affairs, we must make an effort, now or never, to keep Wo 
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Parliament ! (Hear, hear! and No, no !) For if she once get there, 
«All the king’s horses and all the king’s men, Will never get rid of 
the ladies again!’ (Bravo!) I venture to prophesy that if one 
woman get in, we shall soon have /wenty, aye, fifty! Indeed, I go 
so far as to say, that if the women go 7”, the men will very soon go 
out! (Hear, hear! No, no! All attempt to speak, Mr. Speaker 
says, ‘Mr., or Lord So-and-so, has caught my eye.’) 


6TH Speaker, L. 


Mr. Speaker, prophesying is, perhaps, the most gratuitous form 
of error; for I imagine that in a free country a man is not obliged 
to prophesy against his will! (Hear, hear !) ; 

The right hon. gentleman opposite is very fond of it, and is 
always wrong! (No, no! Hear, hear!) Now is he not treating 
us ripe old statesmen a little too much like schoolboys, in trying to 
hold up a bogey before our eyes in the shape of a Lady Member of 
Parliament? (Hear, hear!) Are the ladies really such monsters 
that they would frighten all the men away? (No, no!) For my 
own part—and of course Ido not presume to answer for my col- 
leagues—the more ladies are admitted into this House, the more I 
shall feel inclined to stay! (Hear, hear! and laughter.) 

No! The very fact of the ladies being here would rather attract 
than repel, and we should have the first of our own sex anxious to 
make the best possible show before the chosen ones of the other. 
(Cheers. } 

7TH SPEAKER, R. 


Sir, if there is any one disaster which the presence of ladies here 
would cause that is greater than all the rest, it is that straining after 
eflect which the Hon, Member opposite seems to think so much 
of! (Hear, hear !) 

Admit the ladies, and what would follow? Why, every one would 
be thinking of the appearance he was making before them ! (Hear, 
hear!) The question would not be, ‘ What is best for the country?’ 
but ‘What will please the ladies—or a certain lady—best ?’ (Hear, 
hear!) Our young and rising men would degenerate into dandies 
and fops! (Hear, hear!) Everyone would appear with a flower in 
his buttonhole, and an eyeglass at his eye! (Hear, hear!) Atti- 
tude would be everything, and plain, blunt, good old English 
manners would be nowhere! (Hear, hear!) The men would have 
to wear swallow-tail coats and acres of shirt front! 


3kD SPEAKER (Interrupting.) 


Three acres—not to mention thecow! (Chair! Order !) 


7TH SPEAKER. 


Sir, I must appeal to you to protect me against the remark of the 
noble lord. I never invented the three acres and a cow phrase ! 
(Hear, hear ! on Right.) 


3RD SPEAKER. 
Perhaps it was three cows and an acre you promised ! 


7TH SPEAKER. 
Sir, I must again appeal for protection against these unwarrant- 
able interruptions, (Hear, hear! Withdraw !) 
Mr. SPEAKER. 
I must ask the noble lord to recall his words. (Bravo !) 


3RD SPEAKER. 
Am I to ‘call the cattle home,’ or the acres? (Chair !) 


Mr. AKER. 
-" SPEAKER 


3RD SPEAKER. 
Certainly! I withdraw the entire remark. (Cheers on Right.) 


7TH SPEAKER. 


ne? [ was pointing out, when I was interrupted by the 

meats ch the bovine lord—(Hear, hear ! on Right)—that the argu- 

ean fas ey ppoeition really cut the ground from beneath their 

ty hetenine , by their own showing, the presence of ladies here, 

ting 8 habit of attitudinising, would be a positive injury to 
country, (Hear, hear! No, no !—bell, &e. ) 


Now 


‘lowi 


8tu Speaker, L. 
Mr. Speaker, I en 


tirely disagree with the arguments of Soth the 
1h pemegh I do not know how landsmen feel, but we of the 
bade *an are considerably flabbergastered under the gaze of the 


(Laughter. ) 








I, myself, would rather have a couple of ‘ Woolwich infants’ 
pointed at me than a pair of lady’s eyes! (Hear, hear!) And if 
there is one thing in this world that I am really afraid of, it is, I 
think, a speechifying female! (Hear, hear! and laughter.) I am 
not used to this sort of thing, you know—talking is not in my line 
—but I think I have said enough to disprove the argument, that 
tongues will wag the faster when there are ladies to listen. (Hear, 
hear!) Now, / am going to vote for lady members, because I 
believe that though they may do a large amount of talking ‘Aem- 
selves, they will, im all probability, stop a deal of it in others ! 
(Cheers and laughter on both sides. ) 


oTH Speaker, R. 


Sir, having been to Gravesend-on-Sea and back, I know a little 
about the ocean and seamen myself; and I can quite sympathise 
with the feelings of the ‘sea lord’ who has just sat down. But let 
us return to the more serious and less fanciful objections to Lady 
Members of Parliament. Supposing we get them here, it will 
hardly be fair to make them uicre beware of wood and drawers 
of water!’ (Hear, hear!) We shall have to give them some of 
the sweets of office. Imagine, then, a lady First Lord of the 
Admiralty! (Laughter.) Imagine a lady Minister for War! 
(Hear, hear!) Or imagine, sir, if you can stretch your imagina- 
tion to such an unimaginable distance—imagine, I say, you, yourself, 
having to give place in that chair to your sister, or your cousin, or 
youraunt! (Loud laughter.) 

Then, again, if the ladies claim to be legislators, they must be 
prepared to become solaiers and sailors, special constables, and 
regular ‘bobbies’ themselves! (Hear, hear!) They cannot ex- 
pect to eat the grapes and leave the men to protect the vines. 
(Hear, hear!) No,no! If men and women are equal physically 
and intellectually—if man is Mrs. Gamp, and woman Betsy Prig— 
we must turn and turn about, and no favour to anyone. (Hear, 
hear! No, no !—bell.) 


10TH SPEAKER, L. 


Mr. Speaker, I really do think that the pleasantry of the last 
speaker was somewhat unjustifiable, for, so far from his arguments 
being unanswerable, as he seemed to think, I maintain they pal- 
pably and visibly contain their own refutation, He says, in his 
own lofty manner, ‘imagine a woman First Lord of the Admiralty 
or Secretary for War!’ (Hear, hear! on Right.) Well, I can 
imagine a woman more than that. I can imagine a woman Queen 
of these islands and Empress of India! (Loud cheers.) Did 
George the Fourth or William the Fourth manage better than Her 
Majesty Victoria does? (No, no!) I can imagine, too, a woman 
something more that Minister for War. I can imagine one 
actually — (Hear, hear!) Has the right hon. gentleman 
opposite ever heard of Joan of Arc? (Hear, hear!) Has he 
heard of Boadicea? Has he heard of Elizabeth haranguing her 
troops at Tilbury? (Hear, hear!) Let him call to mind the 
women of Paris serving the guns during the Franco-German 
War! (Loud cheers.) Women could at would fight if their 
country ever needed it; but my irrefutable answer to the Go- 
vernment is this: Get women once into l’arliament, and wars 
will cease. (Hear, hear!) We shall then be able to ‘beat our 
swords into ploughshares, and our spears into Dp. hooks. 
Nation shall not rise against nation, neither shall we learn any 
more war.’ (Hear, hear! and oh, oh! Cheers.) 


11TH SPEAKER, R. 


Sir, Iam a man of peace ; and if I thought that the entrance of 
ladies into Parliament would ensure peace, no one would give 
them a vote more readily than I should, (Hear, hear!) But I 
fear that that glorious prophecy from Holy Writ can never have its ful- 
filment brought about by the means the last speaker has suggested. 
(Hear, hear!) He has read history very strangely if he thinks that 
women ever have stopped, or can stop wars. (Hear, hear!) 1 fear 
that their rule has, on the whole, tended rather in the opposite direc- 
tion. No! if wars are to cease, and ‘it is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished,’ they must be stopped by the action of men ; 
and [ hope we shall not wait till the ladies stop them for us. 
(Cheers. ) 

Doctor Johnson, the great authority on everything under the sun, 
has said that in all countries, savage or civilised, man must rule 
woman ; for it is mind that governs, and when it comes to dry 
understanding man has the better. (Hear, hear !) 

But whet ft rose for is, chiefly, this. I shall vote against the 
admission of ladies into Parliament for the sake of the ladies 
themselves. (Hear, hear!) First of all, I do not believe they 
want to come. (3rd Speaker—‘ They do though !’) And, secondly, 
if they do wish it, and succeed, they will find that, in grasping at a 
shadow of happiness, they have lost the very substance. (Hear, 
hear !) 
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Hear what Shakespeare puts into the mouth of a woman, speaking 
fo women 
*I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should look for peace ; 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, or sway, 
When they are bound to serve, love, and obey !’ 
(Hear, hear! Bravo! Order !—bell, &c.) 


12TH SPEAKER, L. 


Mr. Speaker, I was in hopes that no one in this debate would 
inflict upon us the opinion of someone who lived hundreds of years 
ago. (Hear, hear! on Right) The sentiments of those dear old 
fossils were, no doubt, very correct and very proper in centuries 
passed ; but pray let us move on a bit and study the necessities of 
the present time, (Hear, hear!) Let us Near no more of your 
Bedes or your Bacons, your Johnsons or your Shakespeares ! 
(Ilear, hear!) In the House of Commons ol to-day we want the 
best talkers we can get. (Hear, hear! both sides.) Now the 
question is, ‘Who are the best talkers?’ (Cries of ‘Women! 
Women ! Men! Men! and laughter.) I will tell you in some lines 
of poetry written a/ter Shakespeare a long time :— 

‘Nature, always impartial in her ends, 
When she made men the strongest, 
In justice then to make amends 
Made woman’s tongue the longest !’ 
(Cheers and laughter. ) 
I shall vote for the ladies! (Bravo !) 


13TH SPEAKER, R. 

Sir, all authorities agree that it is just fossible to have too much 
of a good thing ; and, however charming the eloquence of woman 
may be, there is the bare possibility—mind, only the possibility—of 
finding her tongue a little too long. (Hear, hear!) Our 
debates, instead of lasting all night only, will probably, when the 
ladies put in an appearance, last all night avd all day! (Hear, 
hear !) And so overwhelming will be their flood of talk, that we 
poor men, ‘ mute and inglorious,’ will not be able to get a word in 
edgeways. (Ilear, hear !) 

Stull, I ama very glad to find that we have wrung one very impor- 
tant confession from the opposite benches. They at least adwit 
that woman is physically weaker than man; and, therefore, con- 
sidering the length of the debates—considering the terrible work of 
electioncering—considering that a Member of Parliament is often 
expected to do a day's work at the bar and then a night’s work in 
the House—considering, 1 say, the strength required to perform all 
these things, and bearing in mind their undoubted want of physique, 
I strongly recommend the ladies to stop at home and make the 
puddings, while their lords and masters make the /aws/ (Oh, oh! 
Hear, hear !) 

147TH Speaker, L. (an Irish Member). 

Sir, it strikes me as being something extraordinary that no one 
up to this time has demanded the admission of ladies to these 
benches as a r7ght/ (Hear, hear! Oh, oh!) Now, that is what 
it really is ; and I defy you to show me a law of this realm that 
distinctly, and in set terms, forbids the ladies sitting here! (Hear, 
hear! Bravo!) I grant you it has never been done: but every- 
thing has a beginning—except the Prime Minister’s arguments, 
which have neither body, head, nor tail—and the sooner ladies 
demand that right the sooner they are likely to get it (Hear, 
hear !) 

I speak for liberty. Never mind if it will do the men harm. 
Never mind if it seems to lower men as it raises women. Right 
is right, and to bar the way to right is itself wrong! Women 
demand the righ/, and it lies in the hollow of no man’s hand to 
deal them out wrong instead. Right is right, 1 say, and must 
prevail! (Cheers.) Therefore, let us give way. (Hear, hear! 
No, no!) Let us welcome the sweet creatures within these walls, 
even though they become our masters. (Cheers and No, no !) 
Remember there are women as well as men to legislate for, 
and who shall dare to say that in that work women shall not 
participate? (Bravo !) - 

I shall oppose the motion of the Prime Minister entirely, and 
give my warmest support to the ladies—more power to them ! 
(Hear, hear! Cheers! Several rise to speak—one is named. ) 


1stu Speaker, R. (a Scotch Member). 

Mr. Speaker, I am afraid that the zeal of the opposite party has 
something to do with the anticipated votes of the ladies. (Hear, 
hear! No, no!) Women are terribly conservative, and that is 
the only thing | have to say against them. (Laughter !) 

I, myself, would readily admit them, but for the consideration 
that i. would be very distressing to my feelings to hear Mrs. Robin- 
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son, for example, Conservative Member for West Mary 
declare from the opposite benches, that Mr. Robinson, her hy 
Radical Member for East Marylebone, and sitting on these bench 
was bringing the country to ruin by his blundering and plund ~ 
policy. (Laughter !) os 

And it would be equally distressing to my tender feelings to hear 
Mr. Robinson, Xadical Member for East Marylebone, sitting op 
this side, say to Mrs. Robinson, his wife, Conservative Member for 
West Marylebone, and sitting over there, that if she did Not wake 
her musty, fusty, frowsy, drowsy party up a bit the whole country 
would go to the dogs! (Loud laughter !) 

There is one thing, however, I am sure the ladies would do, and 
that is, they would help me fight the perfect army of brewers who 
manage to get into Parliament. (Hear, hear! and laughter.) | 
verily believe they make the fellows who vote for them tipsy, and 
then drag them to the poll. (Hear, hear !) 

Seeing, therefore, that there are ros as well as contras, and hoping 
that one with more suaviter in modo than I claim to possess will 
find a way out of the difficulty, without ruffling the feathers or the 
tempers of the ladies, I shall keep an open mind on the subject till 
I am convinced which way to vote. (Hear, hear! on both sides~ 
Divide! Divide !—belL) 


16TH SPEAKER, L. 


Sir, my lords and gentlemen, before we proceed to a division, | 
shall endeavour to pour oil on the troubled waters of this stormy 
debate, by doing all in my power to produce such a calm as wil 
enable us to vote without anger, and without excitement. (Hew, 
hear !) , 

There is much, no doubt, to be said on both sides, On th 
one hand, it has been proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
woman is physically weaker than man ; but whether she is alto 
gether too weak to perform the duties of a Member of Parliaments 
another question. (Hear, hear! on right.) For myself, | think 
she isnot. (Ilear, hear! Yes, yes! No, no! Divide !—tell) 

My point is proved by the fact that ladies already sit on School 
Boards, Vestry Boards, and other councils, and there undertake 
work which a few years ago would have been considered too arduous 
for them to perform. (Hear, hear! on Right.) 

And, again, it is quite possible, nay, even probable, that the 
highest form of intellect is seldom, if ever, found amongst women! 
(Hear, hear! on Left.) But, then, we don’t want the House of 
Commons packed with geniuses ! (Hear hear, on Right.) So long 
as the dest intellects among women are as good as the average 
intellects among men, we can surely find room for a few of the 
former here. (Hear, hear! and No, no!) Let no one forget ow 
Newnham girls and our Girton girls! (Hear, hear!) Many o 
them have a superior intellects than have been possessed by many 
of the masculine boobies who have graced, or disgraced, these 
benches. (Cheers on both sides.) I feel sure I have said enough 
to secure for the ladies the doubtful vote upon the other sid 
(‘ Certainly,’ from 15th Speaker.) . 

In that case, the victory is already ours! (Hear, hear!on Right) 
But the conquering can always afford to be generous, so I will ty 
to build a golden bridge for the Government to retreat by. (0b, 
oh! and Hear, hear !) 4 

They say it is not desirable to have Lady Members of Parliament, 
(Hear, hear! on Right.) We say, it is destrad/e, but, for the present, 
not practicable! (Hear, hear! on Left.) If, therefore, the move 
and seconder, with the consent of you, sir, will put the words ‘= 
they get there’ at the end of their proposition, both sides will be 
satisfied, and we shall be able to present to the country to-morrow 
morning, through the medium of the press, a unanimous 
(Loud cheers on both sides. ) 


Mr. SPEAKER. 


The rider proposed is quite in order, if the right hon. gentlemen 
concerned agree to it. 
ist Speaker (after the usual consultation). 
, : 5 i he Oppo 
We quite agree, and are deeply indebted to our friends t 
sition for the kind suggestion. (Hear, hear! on Right. Cheers 08 
Left.) 
Mr. SPEAKER. : 
Then I will put it to the vote. It is proposed ond 
‘ That in the opinion of this House it is not desirable = a “ 
Members” in Parliament until they get there! All = ng vd om 
‘Aye!’ (All cry ‘Aye!’) On the contrary, ‘No! ( 
Carried without a dissentient. (Loud cheers.) 
Curtain. 
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NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 
AND ist YEAR P.T.’s. 


Suitable for‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 





434- 


Tue LADY AND THE BEGGAR.—A lady was some time ago 
followed by a beggar, who very importunately asked her for alms. 
She refused him, when he quitted her with a profound sigh, saying : 
‘The alms I asked would have prevented me from executing my 
present resolution.’ The lady was alarmed lest the man should 
make some rash attempt on his life. She called him back, and 
gave him a shilling, and asked him what he meant. ‘ Madam,’ 
said the fellow, laying hold of the money, ‘I have been begging all 
day in vain, and but for this shilling I should have been obliged 
to work.’ 


435- 

Ar THE Risk OF HIS LiFE.—Not long ago a fire broke out in 
agun manufactory. A vast crowd assembled, and all the efforts of 
the police were powerless to keep the people back. Presently a 
man was heard from the excited throng, ——s to go in for the 
powder, with a view to reaching it before the fire, and thus pre- 
venting dreadful loss of life and property. The man leaped through 
awindow on to his knees, and groped to the spot where he had 
been directed. Seizing a huge copper box, that weighed 75 
pounds, he flung it out of the window. The air was now stifling, 
but he repeated his task, and saved the second box. He then 
sprang out of the window. Fifteen minutes afterwards the whole 
building was in a blaze, but the powder was safe under water. 


436. 


A Knowinc Horse.—There is a very fine horse in the posses- 
sion of some eminent brewers, which is so tractable that he is left 
sometimes to walk about the yard, and return to the stable, accord- 
ing to his fancy. Im the yard there are also a few pigs of a peculiar 
breed, which are fed on grains of corn, and to these pigs the horse 
has evidently a great objection, which is illustrated by the following 
fact:—There is a deep trough in the yard, holding water for the 
horses, to which this horse goes along with his mouth full of corn, 
which he saves from his supply. When he reaches the trough, he 
lets the corn fall near it on the ground, and when the young swine 
approach to eat it (for the old ones keep aloof), he suddenly seizes 
one of them by the tail, pops him into the trough, and then capers 
about the yard seemingly delighted with the frolic. The noise of 
the pig soon brings the men, who know from experience what is 
the matter, to his assistance, while the horse indulges in all sorts 
of antics, and then returns quietly to the stable. 


437- 
_Docrorinc THE Wronc Lec.—A country lad in the north of 
Scotland got his leg hurt at one of the local factories. His mother, 
who had great faith in a neighbouring bone-setter, wanted the lad to 
goto him. Accompanied by his anxious parent, he was, after a 
rather painful journey, taken to the town where the surgeon resided. 
The leg was duly examined, and it was found necessary to haul it 
very severely in order ‘to get the bone in.’ The lad screamed 
loudly while this was going on; but eventually the bone 
Was “got in,’ and he was told to go home, and in a few days he 
would be all right and fit for his work. ‘ Didn’t the doctor do the 
thing well?’ said the joyous mother. ‘Yes, he did, mother,’ 
bd leg! the lad; ‘but I wasn’t such a donkey as to give him the 


438. 


oq takin IT GENTLY.—A dreadful accident had happened, 
: a man was killed, A party of friends conveying him home in 
rye one of their number on to prepare his wife, Mrs. Brown, 
we reak the sad news to her as gently as possible. The man 
io the be slowly, his heart failing him, until the cart drew very 
‘Does th ouse. Then, going up to the door, he knocked loudly. 
relied - siya Brown live here ?’ the man asked. ‘ / live here,’ 
Dot sid aA eens who opened the door, ‘but I’m Ars. Brown, 
vow Brown.’ * Oh! ain’t you, though,’ answered the man ; 
just you wait till you see what’s in that cart.’ 


mar 439- 


CH FOR THE EcHo.—Some ye kably fi 

400 MUCH years ago a remarkably fine 

: 0 Was discovered on a gentleman's estate. He was proud of it, 
course, and excited considerable envy by its exhibition, He 


declared himself ready to unfold his secret, and an afternoon was 
appointed for his friends to come and listen to the marvellous dis- 
covery, ‘Hallo!’ cried he, when they reached the spot. ‘Hallo!’ 
came back from the hillside. ‘ How are you?’ yelled one of the com- 
pany, and the echo answered in a suspiciously different key, ‘ How 
are you?’ All went well until just before retiring, when one of the 
company, putting his hands to his mouth, cried out ; ‘Will you have 
some whisky?’ This was too much for the echo. Judge of the 
surprise of the party when the answer came back, in clear tones : 
‘Thank you, sir ; I will, if ye please.’ 


449. 


DEAR Provisions.—In the month of January 1871, when all 
kinds of food were at famine prices in Paris, a lady went into a shop 
and asked the price of the only Dutch cheese remaining in stock. 
‘It is eighty francs, Madame,’ replied the shopkeeper. ‘Eighty 
francs !’ cried the lady ; ‘ why the cheese has been eaten by rats, as 
you see, and I really believe there is one in the middle of it now.’ 
‘Ah !’ exclaimed the shopkeeper, ‘ then that will make a difference 
in the price, of course. If there is a rat inside the cheese, Madame, 
I must charge you one hundred francs for it.’ 


44. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN WorsE OFF.—Some people make them- 
selves more miserable when in trouble by thinking how much worse 
off they are than others. An old sexton, who lived in a small 
village in Lancashire, although very ill and poor, on the other hand, 
was always ready to show that, however bad he was, it might be 
worse. Among other ailments this old man suffered from a very 
severe cough. One day the minister, while out for a walk, came 
across the old sexton leaning over the churchyard wall, and cough- 
ing violently. Coming up to him, the minister remarked, ‘ That’s 
a nasty cough you have, John!’ ‘Yes, sir, that it is,’ answered 
John ; but, he added, nodding his head in the direction of the 
churchyard, ‘there’s many and many a poor soul over there would 
be glad of it’ 


442. 

A CLEVER Doc.—One summer afternoon a group of children 
were playing at the end of a pier, when one of the party made a 
backward step off from the pier into the water. None of his com- 
panions could save him, and their cries brought no one from the 
shore. Just as he was sinking for the third time a Newfoundland 
dog rushed down the pier into the water and pulled him out. The 
children who stayed behind took the dog to a confectioner’s on the 
shore and fed him with a great variety of cakes and sweets. The 
next afternoon, the same group of children were playing at the same 
place, when the hero of the day before came trotting down to them 
with the most friendly wags and nods. There being no occasion this 
time for supplying him with delicacies, the children only stroked 
and patted him. The dog, however, had not come out of pure 
sociability ; a child in the water and cakes and candy were what he 
wanted, so, watching his opportunity, he crept up behind the child 
who was standing nearest to the edge of the pier, gave a sudden 
push, which sent him into the water, then sprang in after him, and 
gravely brought him to the shore, looking up for the cakes. 


443- 


SEATS AT THE TABLE.—A short time ago, a train stopped at a 
small village. On the guard crying out: ‘ Fifteen minutes for din- 
ner,’ the passengers, of whom there happened to be a large number, 
rushed into the dining apartment, and took their seats at the table, 
one of them depositing his carpet bag on the chair next to him, At 
the usual time the landlord, passing around to make his collection, 
called upon the aforesaid passenger for his payment for dinner. 
‘HoW much?’ asked the passenger. ‘Eighty cents,’ replied the 
landlord. ‘Eighty cents for a dinner? Why that is extortionate.’ 
‘No, sir, it is not extortionate. Ain’t that your carpet bag?’ 
‘Yes, sir, that’s my carpet bag.’ ‘Well, that carpet bag occupies 
a seat, and, of course, I must charge for it.’ ‘Oh! is that the case? 
Well here are your eighty cents.’ Turning to the carpet bag, the 
epee remarked: ‘ Well, Mr. Carpet Bag, as you have not 

ad much to eat, suppose we take something,’ at the same time 
opening its mouth, and putting in half a ham, a roast chicken, and 
a plate of biscuits, amid the laughter of the other passengers. 


444- 


A SYMPATHETIC MuLE.—One of a team of mules, during a 
violent fit of kicking, accidently broke his mate’s shoulder-blade. 
The injured animal had to be killed next day. The survivor was 





grief-stricken, and would not be comforted. He broke loose from 
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his fastenings and went off in search of his dead mate. Failing to 
find it, he made for a river, which was several miles distant, walked 
into the stream, then deliberately threw himself on his side and 
drowned himself. 


445- 

SMART CONJURING.—A corporal and two privates, having in 
their custody a deserter, were resting themselves at a country tavern 
not long ago. The deserter amused his guardians with several 
entertaining tricks, but, being encumbered with handcuffs, com- 
plained that he could not display his skill to advantage, and 
requested to have his hands at liberty whilst he exhibited a trick 
which he described. This being agreed to, he proceeded to tie 
the hands of the three soldiers together with a handkerchief, and 
he was to loose the four with one motion simultaneously. The 
magic knots were tied, but they all remained firm except the one 
which held the deserter. This came asunder with a touch, when he 
lifted up the sash, darted through the window and got away, leaving 
his keepers raging at each other. 


446. 

AN Honest MessaGe Boy.—An old woman, while walking, not 
long ago, through the streets, had the misfortune to lose upwards of 
£200, the savings of thirty years of industry and privation. As 
may be imagined her distress was great. She did nothing but be- 
moan her loss for hours, and next day she was still much depressed. 
In the midst of her grief a knock came to the street door, which, 
on being opened, disclosed a bright-eyed boy who held something in 
his right hand. This was the lost money, which he had found in the 
street the night before. He had heard the report of her loss, and 
had brought the treasure to her as soon as he had ascertained where 
she lived. The poor woman threw her arms around his neck, and 
sobbed, ‘God bless you, my boy!’ She gave him £10 as a reward 
for his honesty. The lad was a message boy, fifteen years old. 


447- 

PREPARING FOR A Ratny Day.—There lived in a country 
village a farm labourer, who was in the habit of attending the 
annual fair, staying two or three days, spending his money and 
indulging rather freely in liquor. When he returned, his master gave 
him a severe lecture on the folly of spending his money so foolishly, 
and concluded by telling him to prepare for a rainy day. Imagine 
the farmer's surprise when he replied, ‘1 have, master. I have 
bought two umbrellas and a parasol.’ 


448. 

PRINCESS EUGENIE’s DIAMONDS.—Princess Eugenie, sister to 
the King of Sweden, sold her diamonds to help to pay for the build- 
ing of a hospital. After it was finished, she went to see the sick 
people ; and one of them was so thankful for her kindness that he 
shed tears as she stood bedside his bed. The princess was startled 
into reflection, and exclaimed, ‘Ah! now I see my diamonds 
again.’ 

449. 

TYRANT AND Doctor.—One day a man, in an agony of pain, 
came to a celebrated doctor, and asked to have a tooth drawn. 
‘Man, you're not needing a tooth drawn,’ said the doctor. ‘Go 
home and put a poultice to it.’’ An argument ensued, during which 
the sufferer, driven to desperation, cried out : ‘I don’t suppose you 
can draw teeth!’ At this the doctor seized his forceps and jumped 
over the counter. ‘Ill draw every tooth in your head !’ he shouted, 
and started in pursuit of his patient, who rushed out of the house 
vainly shrieking for aid. He was finally outrun by the doctor, who 
got him down on his back, and triumphantly took out two of his 
teeth on the spot. 


NEW READING TESTS.—Sranparp III. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Dictation also. 





309.— The warrior on the other side had come down to the 
edge of the stream to note the result of the meeting between 
man and beast. In this position he was so near the first red 


man, that, instead of signalling to each other, they indulged 
in conversation. The little girl, of course, understood not a 


310.—During their absence at school, she made them some 
delicious cakes, and packed the baskets for them, and haj 
everything in readiness for their start. Not even the matches 
were forgotten, wonderful to relate ; for whenever was there 
a picnic at which some small but most important article wa: 
not forgotten ?—(H.M.I.’s Test.) 


311.—After this the children were quite happy together 
and Jane told her new cousin all about her friends, and espe. 
cially about the timekeeper over the road, who looked after 
the omnibuses. ‘There he is,’ she said, as she looked out of 
the window, and pointed to a kind-faced old man, with grey 
hair and red cheeks. ‘He is my greatest friend. [ mus 
introduce yov to him to-morrow.’—(H.M.I.’s Test.) 


312,—He and his uncle often heard of the services held in 
the dead of night by these people ; heard too of beautiful 
deeds of bravery and mercy done by them. But all this 
affected them little beyond grieving their kind hearts that 
those who seemed so good should be treated so harshly.— 
(H.M.I.’s Test.) 


313.—Within the next three minutes other sounds of the 
night drew her interest away from herself. A bird seemed 
to whistle several times across the river. She would have 
believed it was a bird, had not the Indian in front emitted 
exactly the same sounds ; then she knew two red men were 
signalling to each other from opposite sides of the stream— 
(H.M.I1.’s Test.) 


314.—That’ spring was one of the wettest ever known in 
the west of England. The farmers grumbled and shook 
their heads, and foretold a very bad harvest; and the 
labourers grumbled and shook /¢ezr heads as they went 
through the deep sloppy mud in the pouring rain ; and the 
people who lived along the river-bank shook /heir heads 
too, and looked very grave.—(H.M.I.’s Test.) 


315.—They had as pretty and as comfortable a homes 
ever any cats could wish for, and plenty of good wholesome 
food. They were even allowed now and again to pay visis 
inside the house, to sit on the drawing-room hearth befor 
the fire, or in the laps of their mistresses, who fondled them 
in the kindest manner possible, and yet they were not satis 
fied !-—(H.M.I.’s Test.) 


316.—The father smiled when he heard the story of thei 
disappointment, and picking out one of the pebbles from 
their basket, he ground and polished it before their eyes. 
was a lovely moss agate, and so with the others. Putting 
each to the wheel, the father brought some unexpected 
beauty to light, turning the disappointment of his little lads 
into gratification and astonishment.—(H.M.L.’s Test.) 


317.—The wind began to blow steadily now, and the heat 
consequently became greater. The men hurried along the 
track—no longer after the natives ; they were trying © ee 
round the great fire, though, of course, ignorant to wal 
extent it was spreading, and whether it was increasing ™ 
ffont, or at their right hand only.—(H.M.L.’s Test) 


318,—Now was the time for her to run about and speed 9 
the blockhouse, for the way was open, and nothing was - 
feared from the bad men who were in her path in ' a 
site direction. She looked behind her in the gloom, #° 
stood for a moment hesitating whether to start or stay we 
she was. She pictured her parents lying awake in their 





word that passed between them.—(H.M.I.’s Test.) 


listening to the sound of her footsteps.—(H.M.L's Test.) 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 








319.—No sooner had May closed her eyes than a very 
strange thing happened. She fancied she was looking into 
the paint-box, and that all the paints appeared to have faces, 
and were talking as fast as they could. At first May could 
not understand what they were saying, but after listening a 
little while she found they were having an argument as to 
which colour was the most beautiful.—(H.M.1.’s Test.) 


320. Ever persevere, boys, 
Though your task is hard ; 
Toil and happy cheer, boys, 
Bring their own reward. 
Never give it up, boys, 
Always say you'll try, 
Joy will fill your cup, boys, 
Flowing by-and-by. 


—_+o+—_ 


YEW DICTATION TESTS.—Sranparp IV. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 





No. 324. 

Waves are very deceptive. To look at them in a storm one 
would think the whole water travelled. The water stays in the 
same place, but the motion goes on. Sometimes in storms these 
waves are forty feet high, and travel fifty miles per hour—nearly 
twice as fast as the fleetest steamship. The base of a wave—the 
distance from valley to valley on either side at the bottom—is 
generally reckoned at being fifteen times the height, therefore an 
average wave, say one twenty-five feet high, has a base extending 
over 375 feet. The force of waves breaking on the shore is said to 
be seventeen tons to the square yard. 


No. 325. 

IN eastern countries storks are looked upon as sacred birds. And 
with good reason, for they render very useful service both as 
scavengers and as slayers of snakes, and other reptiles, In most of 
the towns a storks’ hospital will be found. It consists of an enclo- 
sure, to which are sent all birds that have been injured. They are 
kept in this infrmary—which is generally supported by voluntary 
contributions—until they have regained health and strength. To 
kill a stork is regarded as an offence. 


No. 326. 


IN Holland it is customary, when there is infectious disease in a 
house, to notify the fact to intending visitors and the public gene- 
rally, by tying a piece of white rag round the bell-handle. In 
many parts of the United States a red card with the word ‘fever’ 
upon it in the case of scarlet fever, and a yellow flag in the case of 
small-pox, are displayed; and this plan of warning people off 
infected premises has everything in its favour from the point of view 
of public health, although it must entail some inconveniences upon 
the inhabitants of the infected houses. 


No. 327. 


Tue Hottentot sheep is of small size, with soft and short wool. 
Its peculiar characteristic is the enormous development of the tail, 
ty the growth of a large mass of fat on each side of the lower part 
of this appendage, This is sometimes so great, that the tail alone 
has been known to weigh seventy pounds or more. It is esteemed 
* great delicacy for food, and to protect it from being injured by 
being dragged on the ground, the shepherd often places it upon a 


board or small truck with wheels, which is attached by a light string 
‘arness to the body of the animal. 


No. 328. 
an not dependent upon their eyesight for a means of getting 
matin ve dark. They are able to fly with great speed and 
be rey - avoid obstacles, and to enter small holes without mak- 
ra 7. mistake, Experiments have shown that this singular 
t teak Grection is due to a remarkable development of the sense 
Ferthes + capeaieiiy to be found in their great expanse of wing. 
of which iese animals possess large ears and curious nostrils, some 
are of the most extraordinary description. 


No. 329. 


Ir is the custom in Madrid for friends and acquaintances to send 
presents of bonbons on birthdays, christening days, and festivals. 
A large silver tray is piled with sweets of various kinds, with a cake 
made of eggs in the centre. This is often surmounted with a silk 
flag or a pretty porcelain figure. Some lucky people receive as 
many as fifty of these trays on their birth and christening days. 


No. 330. 


Ducks in China are kept on every farm, on the private roads, 
and on all the lakes, rivers, and small streams. There are many 
boats on each of which as many as two thousand are kept. Their 
eggs constitute one of the most important articles of food. They 
are hatched in establishments fitted up for the purpose. Some of 
them turn out as many as fifty thousand young ducks every year. 
Salted and smoked ducks are sold in all the towns, and many of 
them are exported to countries where Chinamen reside. 


No. 331. 


THE traveller landing in Holland during spring-time will see vast 
herds of fine cattle in every stretch of green meadows—and stretches 
of green meadow are everywhere in this flat and almost treeless 
country. Every shadeless field is defined by a deep stream of pure 
water, flowing between prim flowery banks, which serve, instead of 
fences, to keep the cattle within bounds. 


No. 332. 


THOUGH it is well known that dog-fishes are a terrible pest to all 
fishermen, owing to the havoc they make amongst eatable fish, few 
people realise how savage they are. In a certain bay in America 
a shoal of the species commonly called dog-fishes appeared in such 
numbers that the bay seemed alive with them, They drove before 
them other fishes, of which immense quantities were captured, The 
men took to fishing them for their livers. So ferocious were they, 
that they snapped at the oars, or any overhanging sails. When the 
net was hauled in, it was found that they sometimes had eaten each 
other. A man falling overboard amongst these monsters would 
stand but a very poor chance of his life. 


No. 333- 


THE crocodile devours all kinds of birds it can get but one, the 
zic-zac. It is said that when the crocodile comes on shore he opens 
his jaws, and this bird enters and swallows the leeches which are 
found about the animal’s jaws and teeth, and which have collected 
there owing to the creature being for so long a time in the water. 
The relief afforded by having the leeches withdrawn induces the 
crocodile to tolerate the presence of the bird. 


No. 334 


AFTER drinking tea for a century or two, we may still learn 
something from the Chinese in the matter. They make and drink 
their tea differently from us. We draw our tea and letitstand. In 
China they pour boiling water into a cup, and turn some tea into it, 
and when the leaves sink to the bottom, which happens in a few 
seconds, they pour the water off and drink it. The result of our 
way is that the tannin is squeezed out of the stewed tea-leaves, and 
we get a strong and bitter decoction, which helps to wreck our nerves 
instead of the gentle stimulant that the Chinese beverage amounts to. 


No. 335- 


IT may not be generally known that the wind now and then takes 
it into its head to make snowballs. Quite recently many square 
miles of country in the United States were covered with snowballs 
of all shapes and sizes, which the wind had rolled up ina — 
night. On the previous evening a light but damp snow fell on the 
frozen ground, and the wind began to set in motion small pellets of 
snow, and to roll them along till they became too large to be moved 
further. 


No. 336. 


In the island of Reunion is a plant known as the wild orange, 
which produces a fruit, green at first, afterwards bluish, and verging 
into purple as it ripens. This has been tested, and found to make 
a beverage in every way — to coffee, and at a much lower price. 
The product can be used alone, or mixed with pure coffee. It is 


announced that about twenty-four thousand acres of this plant are 
now being cultivated. It is most likely, however, that chicory, 





more than coffee, will suffer from its introduction. 
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No. 337. 

THE interest on money is so high in Siam, that when a man once 
gets in debt, the most he can possibly hope for by the hardest kind 
of work is to pay the interest on what he owes. This, of course, 
has discouraged industry, and has encouraged the practice of allow- 
ing women to do most of the work. Man, being proud and ambi- 
tious, soon tires of industry indulged in for its own sake. 


No. 338. 

THE most curious in the way of Dutch business signs is probably 
that which intimates that the proprietor of an establishment has 
‘Fire and water for sale.’ At first sight this might appear rather 
unintelligible to an Englishman; but on inquiry it will be dis- 
covered that many of the poorer inhabitants who cannot afford to 
keep a fire in the house going all day, are in the habit of purchasing 
red-hot turf to warm themselves when their day’s work is over, or 
hot water to make tea and coffee for their evening meal. 


No. 339. 

THE telephone is now used by deep water divers. A receiver 
and transmitter combined is affixed to the inside of the helmet near 
the diver’s ear, By a slight turn of his head he can speak into the 
telephone, and he can hear readily from it at all times. Its value 
in deep-sea work, for reporting progress or receiving instructions, is 
clear. Formerly the only communication was by a system of pulls 
at a cord. 


No. 340. 


CAMELS dislike individuals of their own species; they also dislike 
both men and women; and, being uncommonly suspicious by 
nature, they will shirk a forest as long as they can. ‘They like best 
to be alone on a vast, unimpeded plain, where they are surrounded 
by those beauties of Nature which they most admire, and which 
can hide no foe. They have been well called ‘ships of the desert,’ 
because if they get within speaking distance of one another, the 
chances are they will collide. 


No. 341. 


THE Sandwich Islands is a country in which babies are taught to 
swim first. The mothers take their babies and lay them on the 
surface of the water, encouraging them to kick about as if lying on 
their mats on shore. ‘The children take to the water like ducklings, 
and can swim long before they can walk ; indeed, they are much 
fonder of swimming than of walking at all ages. 


No. 342. 

On what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well-performed, and days well spent ! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 





STANDARDs V.—VII., AND 1st & 2ND YEAR P.T’s, 
Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 
No. 292. 

THERE are no telegraph poles in China. Not because there are 
no telegraph lines, nor yet because there is not wood suitable for 
use as poles. Strangely enough, the reason is purely religious. 
The Chinese worship their dead fathers and grandfathers, and re- 
gard the resting-places of their remains as so sacred that they 
deem it a sacrilege to allow a shadow to be cast upon their graves. 
When the workmen of the first Chinese telegraph companies began 
operations, they were greatly embarrassed in their undertaking by 
crowds of inhabitants who followed them about, and with the most 
frightful blasphemies cut down the poles as fast as they weré’erected. 
For some time no explanation could be obtained, but at last the 
working parties discovered that in the more thickly settled districts 
of the Celestial Empire graves were everywhere to be found, and 
scarcely a pole could be erected anywhere but that at some time of 
the day it cast its shadow on a grave. 


No. 293. 

CAMPHOR is made in Japan in this way: After a tree is felled to 
the earth it is cut into chips, which are laid in a tub or a large iron pot 
partly filled with water and placed over a slow fire. Through holes 
im the bottom of the tub steam slowly rises, and heating the chips 
generates oil and camphor. Of course the tub with the chips has a 





closely-fitting cover. From this cover a bamboo pipe leads to, 
succession of other tubs with the bamboo connections, and the last 
of these tubs is divided into two compartments, one above the other, 
the dividing floor being perforated with small holes to allow the 
water and oil to pass to the lower compartment. The upper com. 
partment is supplied with a straw layer, which catches and holds 
the camphor in crystal in deposit as it passes to the cooling proces, 
The camphor is then separated from the straw, packed in woode 
tubs, and is ready for market. 
No. 294. 

‘ THERE is no power of love so hard to get and keep as a kind 
voice. A kind hand is deaf and dumb. It may be rough in flesh 
and blood, yet do the work of a soft touch. But there is no om 
thing that love so much needs as a sweet voice to tell what it means 
and feels ; and it is hard to get and keep it in the right tone, (ne 
must start in youth and be on the watch night and day, at work and 
play, to get and keep a voice that shall speak at all times the 
thoughts of a kind heart. It is often in youth that one gets a voice 
or a tone that is sharp, and it sticks to him through life, and stirs 
up ill will and grief, and falls like a drop of gall on the sweet 
joys of home. Watch it day by day as a pearl of great price, for it 
will be worth more to you in days to come than the best pear! hid 
in the sea. A kind voice is to the heart what light is to the eye 
It is a light that sings as well as shines.’ 


No. 295. 

THE current and popular belief that a drowning person neces. 
sarily rises and sinks three times before life becomes extinct is quite 
groundless, The specific gravity of the human body is so near that 
of water, that a comparatively slight effort will suffice to bring a 
sinking person to the surface again. In a case of drowning, the 
individual first sinks to a certain depth, and then ascends to the 
surface of the water, where, if not a good swimmer, he struggles to 
clear his lungs and mouth and obtain fresh air. As water is 
generally taken in with the inspired air, he sinks for a short dis- 
tance, and then by his exertions again succeeds in reaching the 
surface. These struggles are repeated until the lungs and stomach 
are filled with water, when the body sinks to the bottom. 


No. 296. 

THERE is no prettier hour of the day in a hop-garden than that 
in which the men, women, and children, by common consent, strike 
work. They have no thought of throwing themselves into pic 
turesque attitudes ; but they do so, nevertheless, and quite uncon: 
sciously ; and the loiterer with a taste for the beautiful can don 
better than lean over a gate and gaze unobserved at the hones, 
healthy toilers munching their simple meal or reclining among the 

ulled-down poles and piled-up bine, till the ending of the restful 
heer sets them on their feet again, and sends them once more to 
their steady, but scarcely arduous toil. (H.M.I.’s Test.) 


No, 297. 

A CAMEL is one of those aggravating animals which will drive 
hot-tempered man to distraction. Nothing will persuade him to 
listen to reason. He will oppose your will with a passive resistance 
that is absolutely unconquerable. The only way to treat a came! & 
to humour him. ‘They will often lie down, if you load them wit 
the proverbial last straw, and you might beat them to death or olier 
them all the pleasures of Paradise before they would get up. Some 
times when they have quite a light load they throw themselves 
the ground. But although they are obstinate they are not pues 
larly cute, and an Arab, by pretending to submit, can generally ge 
the better of the stubborn beasts. 


No. 298. 


In these days of rapid advancement and almost phenomenal pro- 
gress of thought, there is a tendency among the younger — 
of society to lose sight of the proper respect due to those older t . 
themSelves. Reprehensible as this conduct is to strangers or oul 
acquaintances, it is far more so when children neglect their ~ 
duty and forget the respect and obedience due to their are 
Nothing so tells against a young man or woman as the evi : 
feeling of shame they manifest because of an old-fashioned 
illiterate father or mother. It should be constantly borne i a 
that the superior advantages enjoyed by the younger orto ak 
have been obtained through the sacrifice and hard work of the 
same old people. 

No. 299. _ 

It is possible that the saline elements of sea-water may ror 
derived from geological formations which consisted poor Ae pon 
elements, but it is generally considered that the saltness of t a fo 
is sufficiently accounted for by the deposition of soluble - <x 
the rivers. Salts of various kinds form part of the constitue® 
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rings and rivalets, and carried to the sea by large streams, and as 
te eaporation which feeds the streams carries none of the dis- 
solved matters back again, the tendency is for the salts to accumu- 

> sea. 

late in the sea. a oe 

Tue sitting-room in which the Queen works during her residence 
in Scotland is very large, and a prominent object on an easel near 
the writing-table is an admirable portrait of Prince Albert. The 
huge writing-table is usually covered with papers and letters and 
telegrams, and there are several family photographs on it. The 
Queen has a table at her right hand which bears numerous dispatch- 
boxes, and on another table is a silver tray on which her Majesty 
deposits documents which she has dealt with, and when the tray is 
full it is carried off to her private secretary, who arranges and packs 
the contents. Another table is covered with books, and close to it 
is the Queen’s favourite easy-chair. 


No. 301. 


Every man hath received some gift ; no man all gifts ; and this, 
rightly considered, would keep all in more even temper; as in 
Nature nothing is altogether useless, so nothing is self-sufficient. 
This, duly considered, would keep the lowest from repining and 
discontent ; he hath received something that is not only good to 
himself, but, rightly improved, may be so to others. And this 
thought will curb the loftiness of the most advanced, and teach them 
not only to see some deficiencies in themselves, but some gifts in the 
meaner persons which they want. 


No. 302. 


Iris said of a great poet that a stranger having on one occasion 
asked to see his study, the maid said, ‘This is master’s room, but 
he studies in the fields.’ The agricultural labourer learns a great 
deal in the fields) He knows much more than we give him credit 
for, only it is field learning, not book learning—and none the worse 
for that. But the man who works in a shop or manufactory has a 
much more monotonous existence. He is confined, perhaps, to 
one process, or even one part of a process, from year’s end to year’s 
end. He acquires, no doubt, a skill little short of the miraculous, 
but, on the other hand, very narrow. If he is not himself to be- 
come a mere animated machine he must generally obtain, and in 
some cases he can only obtain, the necessary variety and interest 
from the use of books. 


No. 303. 

AUSTRALIA is a country in which Nature has established con- 
ditions unknown elsewhere, and where civilization wwust adapt 
itself to surroundings which it finds novel and strange. It is a 
country full of absurdities in animal, vegetable, and human life. 
Its native race, in point of intelligence and development of re- 
sources, is far below even the cave-dwellers and the people of the 
stone age of Europe. Its animals perpetuate types which dis- 
appeared from every other part of the globe some millions of years 
ago. Its trees and plants are representative of species found else- 
where only in chalk and coal measures. Hardly anything here has 
the character and quality of its relations in other lands. Although 
the trees and flowers are chiefly those of the temperate zone, the 
birds are, for the most part, of the tropics, 


No. 304. 

A currous instance of what might be called a device of Nature 
‘secure the continued existence of certain forms of life under dis- 
advantageous circumstances has recently attracted attention in dis- 
cussion of the brilliancy of the colours of Alpine flowers. It is 
known that insects are most important agents in the fertilisation of 
“owers, and this is true of the flowers that bloom among the snows 
of the Alps, as well as those that cover the meadows far below. 
But it has been observed, at the same time, that the bees and butter- 
fies which ascend the mountains in order to visit the brightly- 
coloured flowers growing there perish by the thousand in the sudden 
cold that envelops the peaks and glaciers at nightfall. 


No. 305. 

; THE great secret of reading is to obtain intellectual pleasure and 
proht, and broader views concerning everyday life and actions. The 
man who devotes himself exclusive y to any one branch of science 
anes y to be a desirable or even agreeable 
pane ome There are exceptions, of course, but these only go to 
‘ad ya _ The instances are innumerable in which the pure 
eae Ah gees has exhibited the most profound ignorance on 
rs binede ich a school-boy would be severely punished if he were 
ner erin such a fashion. There should, perhaps, be a certain 

in desultory reading, but taking our example from the bee, 





which goes from flower to flower, and gathers honey from each, the 
practice is one to which only a few narrow-minded specialists can 


object. 
No. 306. 


I THINK it is not national prejudice which makes us believe that 
a high-bred English lady is the most complete of all Heaven’s 
subjects in this world. In whom else do you see so much grace and 
so much virtue, so much faith and so much tenderness, with such a 
perfect refinement and chastity? Almost every man who lives in 
the world has the happiness, let us hope, of counting a few such 
persons amongst his circle of acquaintance—women in whose an- 
gelical natures there is something beautiful to contemplate; at 
whose feet the wildest and fiercest of us must fall down and humble 
ourselves in admiration of that adorable purity which never seems 
to do or to think wrong. 
« No. 307. 

Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail the poor man’s day, 

The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 

The morning air pure from the city’s smoke ; 

While wandering slowly up the river side, 

He meditates on Him whose power he marks 

In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 

As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 

Around the roots ; and while he thus surveys 

With elevated joy each rural charm, 

He hopes (yet feels presumption in the hope) 

To reach those realms where Sabbath never ends. 





COMPOSITION TESTS.—STANDARDS VIL. & VII, AND 
ist & 2ND P.T.’s. 
Write at least 20 lines on ONE of the following :— 
125. A hard winter, its causes and results. 
126. The beauties of Nature. 
127. The pleasures and hardships of life in a new Colony. 
128. The study of Natural History. 
129. The importance of accuracy in little things. 
130. The value of open spaces and public parks to a crowded 
city. 
131. The chief inventions of the present century. 


132. The changes in modern life caused by railways and tele- 
graphs. 


133. To rise early, to live soberly, and to be diligent are the sure 
means to success. Prove this. 


134. The pleasures and uses of a garden. 

135. Lifeboats and their services. 

136. The evils of procrastination. 

137. Use and abuse of riches, 

138. The value of the study of History and Geography. 
139. Every cloud has a silver lining. 

140, Your favourite flowers, and the way to cultivate them. 


————19-e — 


LEGAL AND CODE QUERIES COLUMN. 


RULES. 

. All communications must be addressed ‘ Legal 
Editor, Practica Tracuer, Froebel House, 
St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons’, E.C.,’ 
and must be accompanied by our ‘coupon,’ 
duly filled up. 

2. Replies will be given only in this column, except 

under the conditions named in Rule 3. 

. If any reader desires a reply by post, such can 
be forwarded by enclosing, in addition to the 
coupon, a stamped addressed envelope and 
either stamps or a Postal Order to the value 
of one shilling. 

4. No original documents should be forwarded, 
but copies only. We cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for any losses which occur through 
non-observance of this rule. 
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SUMMER JOYS 
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2. Now no pluméd throng 
Charms the woods with song. 
Ice-bound streams are glitt’ring, 
Merry snow-birds twitt’ring 
Fondly strive to cheer 
Scenes so chill and drear. 







ARE O’ER. 
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Flow ’rets bloom no more; 
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Rare - ly now are seen. 
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3. Winter, still I see 
Many charms in thee; 
Love thy chilly greeting, 
Snow-storm fiercely beating, 
And the dear delights 
Of the long, long nights. 
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OUR 1896 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY J. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 
Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 





First YEAR—MEN. 
Reading, etc. 
See November number. 


Penmanship. 
Write in text hand and small hand :— 


Reciprocity. 
The ripest fruit first falls. 


Spelling. 
Write from dictation :— 


In England the School of Evolution | originating in the School of 
Utilitarians | finding | besides | in the nation itself | traditions of 
Utilitarianism | has allowed itself to be led astray by the mirage of 
the Natural Sciences | and has aimed at making those sciences the 
basis of instruction. In the Science of Education | therefore | this 
School has upheld ‘ natural’ studies in opposition to those which 
may be called ‘human.’ Spencer begins his book on Education by 
declaring that in all things the end to be attained is knowledge | a 
principle the falsity of which we have seen. Thus | through the 
whole of his treatise | Spencer is wavering between the ideal of 
primary and that of higher education | without even a suspicion of 
what secondary education is. This idolizing of the natural sciences 
is all the more surprising | inasmuch as Spencer | in his Sociology | 
insists on the powerlessness of instruction to modify individuals and 
peoples| on the inefficacy of primary knowledge | on the all- 
powerful influence of heridity | on the prevalence of sentiments 
over abstract ideas, Spencer’s paedagogy is thus at variance with 
his own views | and is eagerly pursuing an end the insufficiency of 
which it has shown, 

Further | he confuses the inward evolution of man with the 
outward objects | a knowledge of which may modify | but could 
not cause it | man is absorbed in nature | truly the humanities exist 
no longer. 

School Management. 


1. If your advice were asked by managers as to the fitting and 
furnishing of an Infant School, or class room for younger children, 
what suggestions would you make about the fixtures, decoration, 
books, and apparatus which such a room should contain ? 


2. How far is it possible for a teacher to exercise influence over 


th: conduct of children out of school, and by what means can such 
influence be best exerted ? 


3 Write notes of a lesson on these subjects, and say for what 
class of children your lesson will be adapted :—Emigration. A 
passive verb, 

4 The Code prescribes that some of the exercises in mental 
athmetic should be preparatory to the work of the next higher 
‘andard. Frame twelve suitable oral exercises for scholars in the 
K uth Standard, calculated especially to facilitate the study of 
factions in the Fifth. 

R, Give such explanations as would be needed in a class to make 
ee lines interesting and entirely intelligible to a class of 
\audren :— 

Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought ; 

I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 

Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair 

That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours, 

Before thy hour be ripe? © foolish youth ! 

Thou seek’st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 


6 Sketch a course of lessons on the ‘ Phenomena of Nature and 


of OL ; ’ 2 . . 
Common Life’ suited to the highest class of an Infant School, or 
'o children in the First Standard. 


bs Composition, 
Write a short essay on :— 
(a) Travelling and its uses. 
(6) Virtue is its own reward. 
(¢) Milton as a scholar, schoolmaster, controversialist. 


Music. 


toe other four contiguous tones of the scale are separated by 
Seps or intervals as (1) s/¢d' and (2) 4, 4,d 7? 








2. Describe the mental effects of the following notes :— 
(1) me. (2) fahk. (3) fe. (4) Zak. = (5) ok. 

3. Name (as major sixth, etc.) the following intervals :— 
" amd (2) rs (3) t—-1_—s (4) f+ 
(5) 1—s (6)m—t (7) ta—r' (8) n—fe 


4. Re-arrange the following notes in order of pitch, placing the 
highest note first in each case :— 


(2) sdfelt @nmtar' fra 
(6) ds rf, fe t+ tani, sd 


§. State the meaning of :—Molto, sempre, sostenuto, tempo 
primo, con moto, con brio. 


Geography. 


1. Whence do we obtain our chief supplies of corn, dried fruit, 
raw cotton, silk, timber? 


2. Draw an outline map of Australia, showing the boundaries of 
the different colonies and the chief towns. 


3. What do you know of the Fens, Downs, Black Country, 
Cleveland, Cottonopolis, the Broads ? 


4. Give some examples of English places which indicate a 
Roman, a British, or a Danish origin. 


5. What are the chief natural productions of Canada ? 

6. Give a short account of the first settlement in India, and the 
successive additions to our possessions there. 

History. 

1. What do you know of the Statute of Labourers, Petition of 
Right, Act of Union (Ireland) ? 

2. Under what circumstances did the following places come into 
English hands :—Calais, Dunkirk, Jamaica, Gibraltar, Minorca? 

3. What do you know of Warwick the King Maker, the Young 
Pretender, Nelson ? 


4. Explain the grounds on which the following persons were put 
to death :—Sir Thomas More, Lady Jane Grey, Somerset, Mary 
Queen of Scots. 


5. State all you know of the Dissolution of Monasteries, Six 
Acts, Pilgrimage of Grace, Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. 

6. Name two great navigators, two great writers, two statesmen, 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and for what they are famous. 


Arithmetic. 
1. Simplify . 
4+ — ~— 
4+ 
— 9 + 74h _ 4—t 
1} X 12} of 3 16 ae 
2. Find the value of {#)° + (4)* + (2)? 
(a)* + (8)* + 
3. Find the value of —4 .. correct to four places of decimals. 


ate 
4. Divide £11 4s. between 3 men, 4 women, 5 boys, and 6 girls, 
in such wise that each woman has one-fuurth less than a man ; each 
boy two-sevenths as much as a man and woman together, and each 
girl one-fifth as much as a man, woman, and boy togeher. 


5. By the last census (1841) the population of Great Britain was 
found to be about 18,844,000. The parts employed in agriculture, 
and trade and manufacture were respectively 1,499,000 and 
3,110,000. How much per cent. of the whole population was each 
of these classes ? 


6. A milk dealer buys “~~ milk at 114d. per gallon ; how much 
water must he add that he may sell at 5d. a quart, and obtain a 
gross profit of 100 per cent. ? 


Algebra. 

1. Many pupil teachers when asked to prove a formula simply 
give a numerical illustration. £xf/ain why this is worthless, 

Prove that ad = da, where a and 4 are any positive integers. 

2. Write down the second and third terms in the complete pro- 
duct of (x + 1) (« + 2) (x + 3) ( + 4) (© + 5) (* + ©). 

3 IfA=fB+C; B= gC +D; C =9rD, show that Disa 
common measure of A and B. Find the G.C.M. of 34(3x3 — 8x%y 
+ Say? — 2y9) and 51(2° — 4x°y + 7xy* — Oy’). 
at — #? a(a* — $?)x? 


- 3(6 + ax)” 





4 (a) Simplify ¢ — 
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(4) And find value of 


2 2 “poy: 
( = ) + (=<) whens = 1/2 =; 
x—I x+ I a+é 

5- (a) The square root of a rational quantity cannot be partly 


rational and partly a quadratic surd. 
(4) Find the square root of 32 — 10/7. 


6. Solve the equations :— 
(a) 37— 25 33 — x , Se —4! — 8e& +1 
7 10 21 35 
(2) - 2x +4 22—§ _ 83. 
x—4 x— 3 
(c) (& + 1) (vy +1) = 60; zy = 45. 

7. Prove that the square of the sum of any two numbers + the 
square of their difference = twice the sum of the square of the 
numbers. 

Also that the sum of the cubes of three even numbers in A. P. is 
divisible by 24. 





8. A boy has three hours at his disposal. How far may he 
travel in a coach at the rate of nine miles an hour, so as to return 
home in time, walking back at the rate of three miles an hour? 


Euclid. 


1. Prove I. 14. Iftwo of the opposite sides of a quadrilateral 
be respectively the greatest and least, the angles adjacent to thie 
least are greater than their opposite angles, 


2. Prove L. 16. The perpendicular is the least line which can be 
drawn from a given point to a given line ; and of all others, that 
which is nearest to the perpendicular is less than any one more 
remote. 


3. Prove I. 18. If ABC bea triangle having AB not greater 
than AC, a line AG, drawn from A to any point Gin BC, is. less 
than AC. 


4. Prove II. 6. Show that this proposition reduces to the fifth 
by a proper construction. 

5. Prove III. 14. If a chord of a given length slide round a 
fixed circle, the locus of its middle point isa circle ; the locus of 
any point fixed in the chord is a circle. 


6. Prove IIL. 15. Through a given point, within or without a 
given circle, draw a chord of length equal to that of a given chord. 


English. 


1. Write a short criticism of Milton’s prose style. 

2. Comment on :—Lexicon, idle vacancies, themes, Anglicism, 
digested, praxis, arts, metaphysics. 

3. Write a summary of Milton’s ideas of the use, and proper 
method of acquiring, a knowledge of the ancient classics. 

4. Comment upon the following words from ‘The Bard’ :— 
Helm nor hauberk, trance, haggard, Noel, Arvon, she-wolf, 
accursed loom, symphonious, buskened. 

5. Analyse lines 49-62. (‘The Bard.’) 

6. Parse: (1) ruin, King, (17) Robed, (30) That, (36) pale, 
(56) Shricks, (60) What Terrors, (101) forlorn, (122) soul, 
(144) Deep. 

SECOND YEAR—MEN, 

Reading. 

Penmanship. 

Composition. ‘\ As First Year. 

Geography. 

History. 

Teaching. 

See November number. 


School Management. 


1. What entries and cancellings are required in the daily 
registers? What modes of marking are forbidden ? 

What exceptions to cancelling are permitted ? 

How often are registers to be tested, and by whom ? 


2. Name the different purposes which should be kept in view in 
the teaching of Geography ; and say by what means they can be 
best attained, 


3. Give some reasons for including physical exercises in the course 
of school discipline, and describe the best system of drill with which 
you are acquainted, 








4. Describe the most effective ways you know of : 
school. Say what should be the ordinary temperature of q echo. 
room, and what evils arise from permitting that temperature 7 
become too high or too low. - 


5. Enumerate the practical counsels given by Locke in regard t: 
the teaching of Writing; and say by what plans, and by means 
what sort of copy-books, you can best give effect to these counsels. 


6. It is said that some school exercises and habits affect the ev 
sight of children injuriously. Name some of these, and say by wha 
tokens you would discover that a pupil’s sight was defective, ap; 
needed the parent’s attention. . 


7. Write out notes of a lesson on the following subjects :— 
(a) Birds of passage. 
(6) A carpenter’s shop. 
(c) Glaciers. 


Music. 
1. What are the three chief chords of the major scale? Writ 
them in the order they are taught on the Tonic Sol-fa method, 
2. Briefly describe the mental effects of the tones of the scale = 
te lah soh fah me rah doh, 


3- Name (as major third, etc.) the following intervals :— 
ms ft fm sl nd 
4. Write the following passage an octave lower :— 
@matrrsdrfiinrsltrd 
5. The following passage is given in five keys. Which will sound 
highest, and which lowest ? 
KeyE. dt;rmd KeyB. dt,rmd KeyC. dtrnd 
KeyG. t rmd KeyA. dt, rnd 


6. State against each of the following tones of the major scale its 
relation as noted by the terms dominant, tonic, etc. :— 


(1) doh (2) fak (3) sok (4) me (5) Jah. 


English. 
Gray.—As First Year. 


Richard IT. 

1. Quote the lines beginning, ‘This precious stone set, in th 
silver sea,’ 

2. By whom, and under what circumstances, occur the words :- 

‘ Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour.’ 

3. Describe the character of John of Gaunt as depicted by Shake- 
speare. 

4. Explain the allusions in :— 


‘Wanting the manage of unruly jades.’ 

* That young Mars of men.’ 

‘Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom of goo! 
old Abraham.’ 


Tempest. 
1. Give an account of the history of Prospero as pourtrayed in bi 
speech to Miranda. 
2. Scan the lines :— 


‘ The cloud capped towers, the gorgeous palaces,’ 
* Be not disturbed with my infirmity.’ : : 
‘Then all a fire with me, the King’s son Ferdinand. 


Macbeth. 


1. Complete the quotation, and state under what circumstancts* 
was said :—‘ Present fears ‘ 


2. Define a tragedy, a historical play, and contrast them! 


3. Give instances of disputed passages in the piay. Discuss 
Porter’s speech. 





Geometry. 
1-6. As First Year. lias“ 
7. Prove IV. 4. With the usual letters prove DA bisects 
angle A. 
8. Prove VI. 3. If AD, the external bisector of the angle BAt 
of a triangle, cut the base BC produced in D, 
prove: BA: AC:: BD: DC. 
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Algebra. 


Questions 1-8 as First Year. 


1. What is the rule for writing down the characteristic of the 
logarithm of any number to the base 10? Prove that 


I 
« — — } . 
log = og ™ 
, log 81 25 1 16 _| 2. 
Show that 3 log go + 5 18 24 + 7 log 15 og 


2 Find the formula for the amount of a given sum in a given 
time at a given rate per cent. per annum compound interest. In 
what time will a sum of money treble itself at 6 per cent. per annum 
compound interest ? 

log 3 = °4771213. 
log 106 = 2°0253059. 


: Prove that the total number of combinations of # things taken 
"he oon nat atime, is 2* — I. 


a If(titaP =i + fp, x + pox? + + ~»x", show that 


ntei+ sO + + Fy =F +0. 
i 2 


(6) x? — xy = 20. 
2+ x? = 26. 


() Prove that in the equation x? — x = 2 + 4/5 one root is 
the square of the other. 


6, A train travelling at the rate of 60 miles an hour meets another 
twice as long travelling at the rate of 40 miles an hour, and passes it 
completely in 44 seconds ; find length of the first train. 


First YEAR—WOMEN, 

Reading. 
Penmanship. 
School Management. 
Composition. ° 

mp ae As First Year—Men. 
Music. 
English. 
History. 
Geography. 


Needlework, 


1, Cut out and make up, in lined paper, the upper half (back and 
iront) of a woman’s chemise. 


2, Show on the calico supplied how the front opening of a 
chemise is made. Make a buttuuhole. 


Domestic Economy. 


_ 1, Why must food be masticated, and what is to be understood 
ty ‘inability to digest food’ ? 


2. Give reasons in favour of a mixed diet. 


3 Compare the cost, wear, and uses of cotton, linen, silk, and 
Woollen fabrics. 


4 Explain the different processes of washing (a) a calico shirt, 
afiannel dressing-gown, and (c) a print dress, respectively. 


j. Give a list of the articles required (with approximate cost of 
“h) for comfortably furnishing a working-man’s country cottage. 


5° . ° . ° ° ° » 
Explain what is meant by ‘*inspiration’’ and ‘‘ respiration.’ 
Describe the uses of these two processes, and the organs concerned 
i performing them. 
Arithmetic. 


ok railway 1,320 chains long has, besides the two terminal 
‘ons, other stations at distances of 12 furlongs ; find the annual 
“Sot repairs, at the rate of £16 per annum for each 120 yards of 
"ad, and £57 for each station. 
. T ° 
‘le! + agony of a parish exceeds 3,000, and is less than 
. mh rs wey. people are arranged in groups of 8, of 9, of 
jer tS, OF of 25, 7 always remains over. Find the exact popula- 


+ Find the greatest and least of the fractions #, So 24, 42. 


1+ 4 mem, 16 feet square, requires for its walls six pieces of 
= 'S yards 2 feet long, and 2 feet broad ; find the height of the 
‘ wal bethe interest on a £100 exchequer bill for one day in 
aid? 1865, at what rate per cent. per annum is the interest 
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6. Which of the following stocks is most profitable for invest- 
ment :—The 3 per cents. at g1}, the 34 per cents, at 108}, the 
4 per cents. at 111? Find the yearly income produced by investing 
£5,217 16s, 3d. in the most advantageous of the three, 


SECOND YEAR—WOMEN. 
Reading. 
Penmanship. 
School Management. 
Teaching. 
Composition, 
Music. 
English. 
History. 
Geography. 


As Second Year—Men. 





Needlework. 


1. Cut out and make up, in lined paper, a child’s pinafore. 


vA 


2. On the stocking-web material darn a hole half an inch square 


(common method), and fill in a hole half an inch square with the 
stocking web-stitch. 


Domestic Economy. 


1. How should you make (1) beef-tea, (2) chicken broth for the 
use of an invalid? 


2. Explain the terms Interest, Consols, Mortgage, Insurance, 
County Court. 


3. How should you plan a course of 18 lessons for a cookery 
class consisting of girls of 14? 

4. Give an account of the ordinary duties of a housemaid in a 
family where three servants are kept. 


5. By what indications should you detect the onset of (1) measles, 
(2) smallpox, (3) scarlatina, (4) mumps. 


6. Describe how to make tea and coffee, pointing out common 
errors to be avoided. 


Arithmetic, 


1. If the larger wheel of a bicycle whose circumference is 
8 yds. o ft. 54 ins. makes 200 more revolutions than that of 


another bicycle in travelling 5 miles, find the circumference of the 
latter wheel. 


2. The periods of three planets which move uniformly in cir- 
cular orbits round the sun are respectively 200, 250, and 300 days. 
Supposing relative to each other and to the sun to be given at any 
moment, determine how many days must elapse before they have 
again exactly the same relative positions ? 


3. Reduce 2} cwts. to the fraction of 4 tons 2 cwts. 14 Ibs., and 
194 guineas to the fraction of £14 9s. 3d. 


4. What, in common language, is the rate per cent. when it is 
expressed by the decimal ‘045? Find the interest on £1,937 10s. 
for 6 years at the above rate per cent. simple interest ? 


5. A railway train has a journey of 65 miles to perform, and 
ought to perform it in three hours ; if its starting be delayed a 
quarter of an hour, how many miles per hour must it increase its 
speed so as to arrive at the proper time ? 


6. A person rows a distanee of 14 miles down a stream in 
20 minutes; but without the aid of the stream it would have 
taken him half an hour. What is the rate of the stream per hour, 
and how long would it take him to return against it ? 


NoTEsS ON NOVEMBER QUESTIONS.—MEN. 
Arithmetic. 
1. Part of school in first three classes is 4 + %¢ + 4. 
Part in fourth class, omitting 6, is 4 x { 
.". part of school left when 6 omitted is 
40+ 20_ 20, 
630i 
that is, z4 of number in school is 6, etc. 


4 P 
oe (? z x 37) 27 (?”) ‘2 


s (2 x 37) 9 i (7) 3 


0 
3° 


from which result follows easily, by using algebraic result of factoris- 
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3% 34. = Lar. 

1 franc = £45. 

1 yd. = 498 metres, 
Average selling price is £45. 
20000 X 288 

3 X 315 

Cost is (2) Buying Price, £1000; 

(4) Carriage, £83 6s. 8d. ; 

(c) Duty, i. 

5 
Total cost, £1,185 14s. 8d. 
Selling price, er X 288 x 7 ) = yr. ——d etc. 
3 X 315 25 3 
1 /8 _ 2°8284271 + 
/8 8 8 
= °3535534 +- 


Cloth bought is metres. 


4 


5. 7°4— 6s. 8d. 8d. 
£500 assets gives 8d. in £. 
And x assets gives 6s, 8d. in £. 
oo SEOs: Ot s3 
or Z 5,000, 
Debts amount to £5000 or £15,000. 
6s. 8d. 
6. Sum of (A + B)’s ages 10 years ago was (60—1I0 X 2), or 
40 years. 
10 yrs. ago A’s age : B’s age :: § : 3. 
Ilence, A’s age was § X 40, or 25 yrs. 
.”. A’s age now is 25 + 10, or 35 yrs. 
.”. B’s age now is 60 — 35, or 25 yrs. 


First YEAR—WOMEN. 
1. Selling price of 1 ton is 5s. 10d. x 280, or £81 13s. 4d. 
Profit on 1 ton is (£81 13s. 4d.) —(£70 + 30s.). 
Profit on 1,000 tons is £10,166 13s. 4d. 


2. Largest possible class is H.C. F. of 221 and 143, which is 13. 
Hence number of classes of boys is 443 = 17. 
Hence number of classes of girls is 44 = 11, etc. 


9 9=-9 I 
3- = or ° 
17. 179 15 
3! 16 16+16 3. IX#_ $ 
5. Ss 5-16 Ye eX te 
5 5—-9 § X 100 _ 555 
9 9--9 100 100 
. - 36 inches 
4. Cost of square yard of carpet is 4s. 6d. x ° >, » OF Qs. 
18 inches 
, a , 288 
Number of square yards required is £14 8s. --9s., or —-. 


Number of square feet required is 288. 
Area of floor, 16 feet x L. 
+L = 288 + 16, or 18 feet. 
5. Selling price is }4§ of cost price. 
Allowing 10 per cent., he gets yfy of $8 of cost price, or $35 of 
cost price. 
.”. gains § per cent. 

6. Interest for 1870 on £100 at § per cent. is £5. 
Interest for 1871-75 on £100 at 4} per cent is £21}. 
Total interest is £26}. 

*, 26} : 1760 :: 100 : sum borsowed. 

£6704 15s. 29¢. 


First YEAR—MEN. 
Algebra. 
See Horobin’s Solutions (Gill and Sons) for full solutions. 


1. The algebraic proof is true whatever the symbols stand for, 
and whatever their affection ; but in an arithmetic illustration the 
symbols would have a restricted meaning both as to magnitude and 


2. al + als — abl _— a 
2a* + 3x7 —4x—1. 
3. Using the bookwork, we get (5x — 3) (x — 3) as an expressicg 
divisible by the H.C.F. ; but (x — 3) alone will divide both expr. 
sions. ai 
.’. it is the H.C. F. 
7a 
2a—b 
5. (a) Using detached coefficients, the square root is easily fou 
to be 423 — 3x7 + 3x —4. 
. ed 2 3 
E — +5). 
(4) Expression is (5 + ) 
a+é 
— 


4. 


6. (a) x= 


(6) x= 3, or §. 

(c) #=10; ¥y=1. 

7. A= 4 {2 X 100 + I9 X 20} = £5,800. 
B = 4f (2 X 50 + 39 X 5} = £5,900. 


8. Let n=-at+bh+e, 
and “—a=s5—%; 
3 + 
or = =a+4, 
12 
and ¢c=#—(a-+ 4) 
= a 
~ 33 
SECOND YEAR. 
Algebra. 
I. Log 49 =log7? = 2log7 


- *36 = log 252 — log 7 —2 logio 
»y (252)®= 5 log 252 
13 digits. 
2. Bookwork. 
3. There are five angular points to be combined three at a time 


\2 
+ 1.3-5----(2#—1) 4 (2): 


5. (a) I regret there was a misprint not corrected, The equation 
should be 


a — 60 
V¥x+ 10+ jas yore! 
or (x + 10) + /x? — 100 = 60; 
or « = 26. 


(6) Subtract (1) from square of (2) giving 
32y ( +y) = 9 
Substitute from (2) 
r+y=l—%y 


Then (xy — 6) (xy —5) =9, 
or xy =6o0r5, 
ax °or 5, 
: ee 
Substituting : x= 20r 3, 
y=30r2. 


(c) Let a, 8B and a, B, be the roots, 
then a+ 8B=-—/A, 





syn. 


qa+8h=—% ' 
aB = 4%, 
a8; = 5, ; 
 . a+B 
r (35) 
Bata: Bi: a: By 
a+B \?_ (8 4 
= (S8)*(8) 
_ 
a8; 
= f, ete. 
5 
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6 Let x be length of hill, 
x x 
+=— =6, 
24S 
or #= 10, 


2x = 20 miles ; 
Also 10: y :: 8 31, where y is height of hill, giving 
y = 1} miles. 


ae 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON. 





Tur Assistants’ Conference at Burton-on-Trent 
was of more than usual interest. The scale of 
salaries suggested by the National Society to carry 
out the scheme of the Archbishops’ Committee 
brought forth the natural demand on the part of the 
assistants for universal School Boards. Whatever 
may be the policy of expediency pursued elsewhere, 
the assistants recognise the source of many of their 
disabilities. That their position would be strength- 
ened by the immediate creation of School Boards in 
every school district, not even Mr. Jackman and 
Mr. Thomas would maintain. I take their resolution 
rather as arising from a natural and justifiable resent- 
ment at the treatment meted out in the scheme of 
the Archbishops’ Committee. If the resolution 
means more than protestation, then the Archbishops’ 
Committee have set rolling an agitation that must 
not be ignored. So long as the voluntary schools 
employ cheap teaching power so largely, it is hardly 
to be expected that the assistants will view the dual 
system with any evident amount of favour. - To ig- 
nore or condemn the resolution would be burying 
the head in the sand to avoid recognising the trend 
of events. 

* * > * * 


_Cay any practical teacher complain of the resolu- 
tion after perusing the following figures ? 


In Voluntary Schools: — Of 1,252 certificated 
assistant masters only 82 get over £100 a year; of 
2,037 certificated assistant mistresses only 103 get 
over £75 a year. 

In Board Schools :—Of 5,376 certificated masters, 
2545 get over £100 a year; of 8,600 certificated 
mistresses 2,548 get over £75 a year. 

The assistants, with these figures before them, can 
have no special regard for the Voluntary Schools ; 
and the line pursued by leading Churchmen gives 
litle assurance that the future is to be brighter. At 
‘reston the Bishop of Manchester said: ‘They were 
fot so much claiming more money as a release from 
an unscrupulous competition.’ Says Canon Scott at 
‘The competition existed solely in the 
teacher.’ And further on ‘he advocated limitation 
of expenditure on School Boards, but this must not 
be such as would injure the educational interests of 
- schools. This limitation might take two or three 
rw forms; viz., that the cost of the teaching 
_ not be less or more than a certain sum; and 
~s by requiring the School Board to submit its 
ae to be checked both by the Education 

“partment and the County Council.’ After that 


Sct you wonder that the assistants go for universal 
hool Boards ? 





Mr. Moorg, in his presidential address, reviewed 
the situation in his usual practical and well-informed 
manner. Completeness and incisiveness ran through 
every line of the address and every act of the Pre- 
sident. I congratulate Mr. Moore and the Con- 
ference. It was fitting that the Conference should 
honour the Vice-President of the N.U.T. No man 
has done more to promote the welfare of the 
assistants than Mr. Macnamara. Although in the 
role of friendly critic he has said some hard things 
about ‘sowing wild oats,’ yet everybody knew his 
heart was right, and that his chastening was the 
outcome of his loving-kindness for the chastised. 
I knew Mr. Macnamara as an assistant, and I know 
no man who knows the difficulties of the class teacher 
better than T. J. Macnamara. 


* * * . . 


I HAVE said over and over again in these columns 
that the Voluntary teacher is the bearer of the 
financial difficulties of the Voluntary Schools. The 
following table fully proves my contention :— 


AMOUNT PER HEAD IN— 























é - . e . 
pis 5 $ | gia | ges 8 
Shev| 344 FF £890 | £89 
peas| sof | & | 522 | 2a] § 
Shu™| So™ | & | Fed | 28 ce 
maa ci} _ a a 
ae €@ise. & te @ | s d@!is ais a 
Birmingham -| 5 1of|18 113/13 O}}25 2$/37 gjir a 
Bolton - -| 9 § |I9 2$] 9 9Of)/28 13/36 of] ZAIN 
Bristol - -| 6 Ik} 20 5$)34 43/26 63137 24\]10 73 
London - -114 52/35 2 |20 8} | 32 1) 51 rd |}19 OF 
AllEngland -| 8 7 |18 113 |#0 44/29 © |37 94] 8 of 
| | 


There is the problem in a nutshell. The Volun- 
tary Contributions are less than the amount taken 
from the Rates by tos., and the salaries of the 
teachers account for 8s. od. of the missing ten shil- 
lings. We hear a good deal of the sacrifices of the 
managers, but little of the sacrifices of the teachers 
in Voluntary Schools. Creeds and parties may bark 
and bite, but our duty is to see that the new grant 
goes to the relief of the teachers. 


+ * * * * 


ExpERIENCE points to the necessity of effectively 
safe-guarding that increased financial aid shall not 
lead to a reduction of income from subscriptions. 
Since the introduction of the Fee Grant in 1891, the 
income from Fees and Fee Grant has perceptibly 
increased, while during the same period the Volun- 
tary Contributions have decreased. Take the schools 
of the Church of England from ’g1 to ’94. 


Increase of Grants— s. d. 
Fees and Fee Grant - - I O} per head. 
Ordinary Grant - - - ‘. 
Science and Art Grant - 6 a 
Increase of - - .*2 3 
Decrease of Voluntary Con- 
tributions - - - - 53 o 
Net increase of income + = re 
Net increase of expenditure - 54 a 
7 ” 
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Taxe the Roman Catholic Schools for the same 


period :— 
Increase of Grants— s. d. 
Fees and Fee Grant - - 11 per head. 
Ordinary Grant - - . 3 is 
Science and Art Grant - 2 


Increase of - - - 14 


Voluntary Subscriptions de- 


creased - - - - 6 - 
Salaries decreased - - . 4 a 
* * * * * 


Ir is futile to ignore these facts at this juncture. I 
am for a Dual System, if this means two good sys- 
tems; but I am against any system that means 
badly-paid teachers, over-worked and much harassed. 
I am not so fastidious as to the nomenclature, so long 
as the system or systems are real and in earnest. A 
perusal of the Blue Books does not always disclose 
the highest salaries where there is the greatest 
amount of Voluntary Contributions. Here is a school, 
and it does not stand alone: 





Average attendance, 955. 


Grant - - - £1,398 3 0 
Voluntary Contribu- 
tions - - - 634 15 3 


Fees paid by scholars 3 6} per head. 


Total - £2,289 18 3 


Salaries - - - £1,230 4 11 
Repairs, Furniture, 

Rent, Rates, Fuel, 

and Cleaning - 965 
Books’ - - - 184 


io) 
wt 


to 


This school spends 25s. 9d. per head on salaries, 
and 20s. 2d. on repairs, furniture, rent, rates, fuel, 
and cleaning. The post of school cleaner must be 
much better, from a pecuniary point, than that of 
school teacher in this school. 


* . * * * 


Tur report of the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion is an interesting, if voluminous, document. One 
can't help sympathising with Mr. Yoxall’s plea for 
the creation of an Education Board covering suitably 
wide area to control all forms of education in each 
district. The more one realises the condemnation of 
the Commissioners of the system of the payment and 
control of primary education, the more the regret 
grows that such a recommendation was not included 
in the report. So much for the betterment of the 
schools of the workers might accrue from such an 
effort. It is impossible to read without a gladdening 
of the spirit the part dealing with the inspection of 
schools. Bearing in mind the. appointment of 
Messrs. Roberts, Campbell, and Davidson, it is 
interesting to read the Commissioners’ conclusion :— 


‘In selecting persons for these posts, great weight 
ought to be given to previous experience in teaching ; 
and duly qualified women should be chosen where 
there is likely to be sufficient work for them. The 
appointment of such inspectors should, we think, be 
made independent of any limit of age.’ 


After this the Education Department will sun 
seek to obtain inspectors who know something aboy 
Primary Schools. 

* * * + * 


Tue dinner to our two M.P.’s marked a stage jy 
the history of Unionism that has been the cherish 
aim of the N.U.T. for the last quarter of a centuy 
That there should be rejoicing over the accomplish 
ment was fit, right, and our bounden duty. Ty 
Mr. Ellery’s year there have fallen good things jy 
profusion. To be president of a Union that numbers 
two M.P.’s among its leaders is a matter of no smal 
gratification. Messrs. Gray and Yoxall bore their 
blushing honours with fitting grace and modest pride 
The dinner was admirable, the music excellent, anj 
the speeches in keeping with both. Mrs. Mav. 
namara, with that self-denial which has given so much 
of her husband’s time and ability to the Union, filled 
the post of accompanist to those who so sweetly 
discoursed vocal music between the ‘toasts,’ It was 
a memorable event, and the assembly was worthy of 
the occasion. It was a meeting of patient worker 
to celebrate the success of workers in gaining en 
trance into the arena wherefrom can come much tha 
will improve the lot of the teacher and taught. 


* . * ® * 


WHueEn are we to see that Illustrated Syllabus in 
» Drawing? It was due last August, but is still is 
the hands of the printer. However, the syllabus 
already to hand needs no illustration. Day by day, 
the teacher is busy illustrating its utter impossibility 
within the four walls of the school. The Executive 


rest where it is, and is asking for a deputation to be 
received to plead for a more rational and much re 
duced allotment of work. The time has come whes 
there must be no mistake about the protest. Asso 
ciations to the right and to the left protest with u- 
failing unanimity against the excessive requirements. 
Never yet have I found a dissentient voice raised 
against the protest. We are told of teachers wh 
accomplish the work with ease, but, I must say, they 
exhibit a remarkable desire to hide their light under 
a bushel at the numerous meetings I attend. | am 
hoping that even the Science and Art Department 
will awake to the necessities of the children in ths 
matter of drawing. 


* * * * * 


My school year ends with January, and in granting 
certificates of previous due attendance for full time 
employment between 13 and 14, the labour 's™ 
creased by the certificate requiring the attendances 
from January ist to December 3Ist, while ve 
registers give the totals from February !% to 
January 3 Ist. bapa . 

I wrote to Sir George Kekewich pointing out - 
difficulty, and suggesting that in schools where “ 
spection was substituted for Examination under At 
84, and the consequent abolition of schedules ® 
quiring the individual attendances for the school ye 
there was no reason for the register agate —y 
any particular date, as the figures for Form IA. : 
taken from the Summary. I asked if there wo 





be any objection to the registers opening and closing 


of the N.U.T. is determined not to let the matter | 
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with the civil year. To this Sir George Kekewich 
replied as follows :— 
Education Department, 
Whitehall. 
Nov. gth, 1895. 
Dear Mr. WADDINGTON— 

There is nothing in the regulations of the Department which 
requires a single set of registers to be in use throughout the school- 
year : or which, therefore, prevents managers from arranging that 
the school registers should be closed, and a new set brought into use, 
it the end of the civil year. 

it will, of course, be as a general rule most convenient to 
Managers and Teachers, as well as to the Department, that sets of 
registers should be closed at the end of the school-year. 

But when, as in the case of your school, owing to exceptional 
circumstances, the balance of convenience, at any rate to the 
Teacher, appears to be in favour of closing the registers at the end 
{ the civil year, 1 know of no sufficient reason why that course 
should not be adopted. 








I am, yours very truly, 
G. W. KEKEWICH. 


* * * * * 


No complaint could possibly be made as to the 
completeness of the educational programme of the 
new Vice-President. The age for half and whole 
time employment is to be raised, and the standard of 
exemption abolished. What is to be the substitute 
for standard? Is Sir John to be the author of Age 
andAttendance ? Whatever the substitute, he cannot 
lay his hand to a more fitting work than the regulation 
of child labour. But the question of superannuation 
isnot to be ignored, for the Vice-President hopes to 
bring the problem to a solution. The increased 
grant to all schools is mentioned last, although it is 
almost certain to come first in the Government 
endeavour. I think he might, if he dared, have 
anounced that the Cabinet had agreed on the in- 
creased aid to be given—but that is a Cabinet secret. 
Well might Mr. S:anley characterise Sir John’s 
speech as ‘progressive.’ The new Vice-President 
is a clear-headed, practical politician, without a 
pocket full of ‘fads,’ and, like Sir William Hart 
Dyke, he may do more than those from whom we 
expected much on account of their educational 
leanings. 


—_-+0 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC FOR THE STANDARDS. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S., 
President of the National Union of Teachers. 





‘Mental work will strengthen the power of computation, and 
sctitate the handling of simple problems.’-—Mk. Copp, H.M.LS. 





Sixth Paper. 
Stanparp III. 


Ler us first of all look at the arithmetic set for 
hildren in this Standard. 


‘heme A.—The four simple rules to short division 


in Standard Il., and long division. Addition and 
ubtraction of money. 


_ Scheme #4.—Simple rules and compound rules 
money), Divisors and multipliers not exceeding 99. 
‘ ie higher than 99,999 to be employed in 
+. s ion or required in the answer. Sums of 
"ey In the questions and answers not to exceed 
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Let me also give paragraph 26 of the Jnstructions, 
so that all necessary information may be at hand :— 

Mental arithmetic is a class exercise, and may 
often be satisfactorily tested by requiring the teacher 
of the class to give a few questions in your presence, 
and by adding at discretion some questions of your 
own. The object of this exercise is to encourage 
dexterity, quickness, and accuracy in dealing with 
figures, and to anticipate, by means of rapid and 
varied oral practice with small numbers, the longer 
problems which have afterwards to be worked out in 
writing. It is obvious that this general object can- 
not be attained if the exercises are confined to afew 
rules for computing ‘dozens’ and ‘scores,’ such as 
are often supposed to be specially suited for mental 
calculation. A footnote to Schedule I. calls your 
attention to the importance of rapid addition. Occa- 
sionally a long column of figures may be written in 
the sight of the scholars, and they may be required 
to name in quick succession the results of each addi- 
tion as the inspector or teacher points to the several 
figures in any order. Oral practice should be given 
in all the ordinary processes of arithmetic, and should 
be so varied as to furnish as many different forms of 
exercise as possible in concrete as well as abstract 
numbers, and in the fractional parts of money, 
weights, and measures. In the last quarter of the 
school year it should deal chiefly with the work of 
the next higher standard. It is often found to bea 
help in calculation if the dimensions of the school- 
room, the playground, and the desks, and the weight 
of a few familiar objects are accurately known, and 
if the figures recording these particulars are easily 
accessible, and are occasionally referred to as 
standards of measurement. 


1. Money Table. 


Our pupils must be familiar with all the coins, and 
be able to make simple calculations with them. We 
have already practised the half-crown table (which 
should be well known), and we will now continue 
the practice, and introduce other operations. 

1. How many half-crowns in 15s.? in 17s. 6d.? in 
£1? in £2? in Li 10s.? 


2. A man works for to days at a florina day. He 
is paid in half-crowns. How many half-crowns does 
he receive ? 

3. Take 7 half-crowns from 8 florins. 

4. How often is 2 half-crowns contained in 
15 florins ? , 

5. What must you add to g half-crowns to make 
£2? 

6. A woman bought 8 Ib, of butter at 1s. 3d. a Ib, 
How many half-crowns did she spend ? 


7. Take the sum of 6 florins and 6 half-crowns 
from 30s. 

8. How many &’s, etc., in 50 guineas ? 60 guineas? 
45 guineas? 75 guineas? 

g. How many half-guineas in £6 6s.? £9 9s.? 
£15 158.? 

10. What must you add to the sum of 7 half-crowns 
and half-a-guinea to make £2? 





(Continued on page 308.) 
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“THE PRACTICAL TEACHER” WALTZ, 


Composep By H. BERKELEY SCORE. | 


(Composer of “The Death March,” “ Royal Gavotte,” &c., &c. Organist of the Private Chapel of The Right lion. The Earl of Lathom, GC.R) 
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(Continued from page 299.) 

11. I paid away § florins, 5 half-crowns, and § six- 
pences. How many crowns did I spend? 

12. I had 2 guineas in my purse. I spent first 
£1 §s., then 3 florins, and then 3s. What sum was 
left ? 

2. Easy Fractions in Money. 

13. One-half of £1? One-fourth of £1? Two- 
fourths of £1? Three-fourths of £1 ? 

14. Of £1. One-fifth? Two-fifths ? Three-fifths? 
Four-fifths ? 

15. Of tos. One-fourth? Three-fourths ? 

16. Of £2. One-fifth? Three-fifths? What must 
you add to two-fifths of £2 to make a sovereign? 

17. Of 16s. One-eighth? Two-eighths (=})? 
Five-eighths? Seven-eighths? 

18. Of 30s. One-third? Two-thirds? What must 
you add to two-thirds of 30s. to make § crowns? 

19. Of 24s. One-sixth? Two-sixths (=!) ? Three- 
sixths (=4)? Four-sixths (=)? Five-sixths? 

20. Of 5s. One-tenth ? Three-tenths? Five- 
tenths? Seven-tenths? 

21. Of a florin. One-twelfth? Two-twelfths ? 
Five-twelfths ? Three-twelfths ? Seven-twelfths ? 
Four-twelfths ? Six-twelfths ? 

22. Add one-fifth of a crown to two-thirds of 
12s. 

23. By how much does five-eighths of a sovereign 
exceed 5 florins ? 

24. How often is one-third of 12s. contained in 
£2? 

3. Easy Fractions in Weights and Measures. 

The pupils should learn such easy portions of the 
weights and measures tables as :— 

(a) 16 oz. 1 lb., 112 Ib. = t cwt., 20cwt. = 1 ton. 

(4) 12 inches = 1 foot, 3 feet = 1 yard. 

(c) 60 seconds = 1 minute, 60 minutes = 1 hour, 
24 hours=1 day, 7 days=1 week, 52 weeks 

1 year, 4 weeks = I month, 12 months = 1 year, 
365 days = I year. 

(¢) 2 pints I quart, 4 quarts=1 gallon, 2 
gallons = 1 peck, 4 pecks = 1 bushel. 

If all the foregoing cannot be mastered at this 
stage, a few at least should receive attention. 

25. One-half of 1 Ib. ? One-fourth? Three- 
fourths? 

26. How many ounces is three-fourths of 1 Ib. less 
than 1 lb. ? 

27. Add one-fourth of 1 lb. and one-half of 1 Ib., 
and take 7 oz. from your answer. 

28. How many inches in 2 feet? in 4 feet? in 
6 feet? 

29. How many inches ina yard? in half-a-yard ? 
in one-fourth of a yard ? 

30. How many inches in the sum of three-fourths 
of a yard and half-a-foot ? 

31. One-half of an hour? How many minutes in 
one-fourth of an hour ? 

32. How many minutes must you add to three- 
fourths of an hour to make 1 hour? 

3:. How many days in one-seventh of a week? 
Three-sevenths ? 





34. Add one-eighth of a day to three-fourths of , 
day. (Answer in hours.) 

35. How many months in the sum of one-sixth of; 
year and one-half of a year? 

36. How many pints in a quart? in a gallon? 
How many pints in three-eighths of a gallon ? 

37. How many pints are there altogether in one. 
fourth of a gallon, + one-half of a gallon, +, 
pint? 

38. How many pints in one-fourth of 2 gallons? 

39. How many inches in one-sixth of a yard? 


40. How many inches must you add to one-fourth 
of a yard to make half a yard? 


4. General. 


41. A desk is 6 feet long. How many boys canbe 
seated at it if each boy is allowed 9 inches? 

42. A man earns 4s. 6d.a day. How much will 
he earn.in a fortnight, not counting Sundays? 


43. Slates are bought at 2s. a dozen. Find cost of 
13. 

44. How many minutes from 2.30 in the afternoon 
until 4 o'clock? from 4 o’clock until 6.30? from 5.3 
until 8 o’clock ? 

45.-How many hours in § days? in 6 days? 

46. How many days in 3 weeks? in 7 weeks? in 
12 weeks? 

47. What must you add to the fifth part of 200 to 
make the eighth part of 400? 

48. What must you multiply 8 by to obtain 
16X11? 

49. What is the nearest number greater than 47 
which is exactly divisible by 11? Rule—Divide; add 
difference between divisor and remainder to divi- 
dend. 

50. I gave a half-penny to all the boys in a class, 
and gave away altogether Is. 9}d. How many boys 
in the class? 

51. If a gallon of milk cost 1s. 4d., what would you 
pay for a pint? 

52. If 2 lb. of tea cost 6s., what will you pay for 
8 oz. ? 

53. Find the cost of 1 cwt. of rice at a penny alb. 

54. If 2 oz. of tea cost 2}d., what would a lb 
cost? 

55. Take 14s. 34d. from 7 half-crowns. 

56. How many shillings altogether in the sum f 
one-fifth of a £, + one-fourth of a £, + one-tenth ol 
ah? 

57. If a boy’s step measures 2} feet, how many 
steps will he take in 20 feet? 

58. How many dozens in 12 score? How matj 
score in 10 dozen? , 

59. Take the half of 3s. 6d. from the fourth 0! 
18s, 

60. How many pence in the sum of a florin, 
pences, and 8 farthings ? 


2 six 


5. Simple Problems. 


61. I earn 18s. a week and spend 12s. How long 
shall I take to save 2 guineas ? 
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62.1 had 5 crowns in my purse. I spent first 

14s. 6d., and then 3s. 6d. How much left? 
63. A man had 400 apples in a bag. He kept 
one-half for himself, and divided the remainder 
equally among 10 men. How many did each man 
receive ? 

64. A man pays a penny a mile when travelling by 
rail. He gave half-a-sovereign for his ticket and 
received 6s. 6d. change. How many miles did he 
travel ? 

6s. Aman had a guinea. He gave 4s. 6d. to one 
boy, and twice that sum to another boy. How much 
had he left ? 

6. A boy lost one-half his marbles, and then 10 
more. He had then 16 remaining. How many had 
he at first ? 

67. Divide 2s. between two boys, giving one as 
much again as the other. How much each? 

68. Divide 15s. between two boys, giving one a 
shilling more than the other. How much each? 

6. A train travels at the rate of 40 miles an hour. 
How long will it take to run 200 miles, allowing for 
half-an-hour’s stop on the way? 

70. How many shillings can a man save in 3 
weeks, if he earn £2 a week and spend 30s. ? 

71. Atrain runs 80 miles in two hours. How far 
does it run in 30 minutes ? 


72. I buy 10 lb. of apples at 3d. alb. What part 
of £1 do I spend? 


OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of * Scholarship School Management.’ 





PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
SCHEME OF WORK FOR THE MONTH. 





WoRK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 
First Year, 

1. Learn a classification of the Pronoun with definitions of 
the various classes and examples. Note particularly the differ- 
ence between Reflexive and Emphatic Pronouns. 

2. The Latin suffixes :—-ade, -aye, -an, -ain, -ant, -ent, 
“GNC, ~ANCY, -ENCE, -ENCY, -ATY, -Ar, OY, -ery, -er, -ale, -cle, 
stl, -cel, -et, -or, -ette, -let, -ess, -tce, -ise. 

3. Learn 10 Roots and meanings per week. 

Second Year, 

1. The Pronoun. Classification, definition, derivations of 
the Personals, Distinguish Emphatic and Reflexives. Note 
also the differences in meaning between some pairs of Indefi- 
nite Pronouns, ¢.¢., another and the other ; every and each ; 
etc, 

2. Learn one quarter of the Latin Prefixes. 

3 Learn 15 Roots and meanings each week. 

Third Year, 

1. English Literature. The chief writers and the works 
from 1485-1555. 

Re: the rise of the Drama, the first Comedy, and the first 

ragedy, the various editions of the Bible, the impetus given 
to literature by the revival of learning, and the religious dis- 
putes. More’s Utopia should be specially studied. 

bes must be carefully prepared, the authors’ style, works, 
wae sketch of their lives entered in a note book. 

2 Learn 20 Roots and meanings each week. 





B.—Arithmetic, 
First Year (Boys). 

Lock. Work Examples XXXVIII.-XLVI. 

Note particularly the theory of Fractions. Learn definitions 
of various kinds, and be prepared to draw diagrams, proving 
Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication. 

Girls. —‘ Girls’ Arithmetic’ (Dixon and Beach). Work 
Example IX. (Bills of Parcels). 

Second Year. 

Boys.—Lock. Work Example LXX. (Miscellaneous Ex- 
amples on Fractions). 

Girls. —*‘ Girls’ Arithmetic.’ Work Examples XVI. to XIX. 


Third Year. 
Boys.—Lock. Work Examples CXXVII. to CX XX. 
Girls. —‘ Girls’ Arithmetic.’ Work Examples XIX. to XXI. 


C.—Music. 
First Year.—Accent, two- three- and four-pulse measures. 
Second Year.—Six and nine-pulse measures in their various forms, 
Third Year.—Relative pitch of keys. 


(Note.—This is best understood by constructing a modulator 
illustrating four sharp and four flat removes.) 


D.— Spelling. 


Learn 200 words from ‘ Words Commonly Misspelt’ (1st Series), 
or any good list. Test frequently by dictation. 


E.—Geography.—GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


Germany.—Physical Features, Climate, and Productions. 

The term Germany should be understood to mean the German 
Empire. The country inhabited by German-speaking people has 
never been ome country, but rather a collection of independent 
States ; and although the title of Amferor has been in use for 
centuries, his power was more nominal than real. 

The League of German States, which was formed in 1816, in- 
cluded nearly the whole of modern Germany and Austria (not 
Hungary) as well, and lasted fifty years. The fight between Prussia 
and Austria in 1866 resulted in the formation of a new League, of 


‘| which Prussia was the dominant Power, and from which Austria 


was excluded. The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 resulted in the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine (from the French), and the establish- 
ment of the Empire under the King of Prussia, who takes the title 
of German Emperor, The Empire consists of four Kingdoms, 
seven Grand Duchies, four Duchies, seven Principalities, three Free 
Cities (Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen), and one Imperial Terri- 
tory (Alsace- Lorraine), 


Relief. —North Germany lies low, and forms part of the 
Great European Plain. South Germany is mountainuus. 
Chief mountains : Vosges, Black Forest, Rhine Alps, Hartz 
Mountains, Thuringian Forest, etc. 

Rivers. —Rhine (Moselle, Neckar, Main, etc.), Ems, Weser, 
Elbe, Oder, Vistula, Pregel, Niemen, and the Upper Danube. 

(The course of the Rhine must be very carefully prepared— 
it is a very favourite topic for a question.) © 

Climate.—Ranges from warm in South (grapes ripen in open 
air), to cold ow Baltic shore. 

Productions :— 

(a) Mineral.—Coal and iron abundant. The Erz Gebirge 
(Ore Mountains) and Hartz Mountains yield zinc, lead, 
cobalt, nickel, and tin, arsenic, and antimony. Salt and 
sulphur are also found. 

(6) Vegetable. —Wheat, oats, rye, barley, hemp, flax, 
beetroot, tobacco, and hops. The vine is largely cultivated 
in the Rhine Valley. The forests of chestnut, oak, beech, 
fir, and pine, cover nearly one-fourth of the country, and are 
largely used for charcoal burning, timber, toy-making, etc 
Amber {rom Baltic shore. 

(c) Animal—Wild. Wolf, wild boar, fox, weasel, etc. 

Domestic, etc. —Horses, cattle (in large quantities exported 
to England), pigs (especially in Westphalia—noted for hams), 
sheep, goats, and the common birds and smaller animals of 
the temperate zone, 

Industries, Towns, etc, 

Industries :— 

(a) Agriculture. —Wheat and cereals, beetroot, tobacco, 
and wine. 

(4) Mining.—Silver, iron, lead, coal, zinc, copper. 
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(c) Cotton, woollen, and silk goods. Breslau, Cologne, 

Dusseldorf, Elberfield, Crefield, Magdeburg, Cassel, etc. 

(7) Machinery, guns, manufacture of chemicals. 
(ec) Wine, beer (Bavaria), earthenware (Meissen), toys 

(Nuremburg). 

(/) Glass manufacture in all branches. 

Towns :—Ports : Cuxhaven, Hamburg, Altona, Kiel, and 
Lubeck, Stetten, Dantzig, Memel. Berlin (fine city and build- 
ings, busy manufacturing centre, chief centre of trade, etc.), 
Gottingen (University), Hanover, Brunswick, Dresden (art 
galleries, porcelain—manufactured at Meissen), Leipzig 
(manufactures—cotton, silk, woollen goods ; aoted for books), 
Magdeburg (strong fortress), Breslau, Frankfort, Munich 
(jewellery, lace, paper, leather), Augsburg, Cologne (fine 
cathedral), Frankfort-on-Main, Elbertield (Birmingham of 
Germany), Nuremburg (toys and watches), Stuttgart, Baden, 
Mayence, Strasburg, Metz, etc. 

Education.—A nation of readers and thinkers. 

Government.—Each State has its own Parliament, sending 
representatives to the Imperial Parliament—Reichstag or Diet. 


RUSSIA, 
Physical features and productions. Chief points :— 
1. Boundaries and extent—2,095,000 square miles. 


2. Coast line, etc, :— 


(a) Arctic.—Low-lying Tundras. Swamp, and _ frost 
bound. Kara Sea, Vaigatz I., Novaia Zembla, Kolguev I. 


(visited by whalers and sealers), White Sea (frost-bound 
greater part of the year). 

(4) Baltic.—Gulf of Bothnia, Gulf of Finland, Gulf of 
Riga, Aland Islands, Dago, and Osel. 

(c) Black Sea. —Crimean Peninsula, Sea of Azov. 

(d) Caspian. 


3. £levation.—For the most part immense plains. Tundras 
in North, Steppes in South, Blacklands in Central Belt. 

Caucasus Mountains, with Elburz, Kashtan Tau, and Kasbek. 
Valdai Hill. Urals. 

4. Rivers :— 

(a) Arctic Basin. —Petchora, Mezen, Dwina. 

(4) Baltic Basin. —Neva, Duna, Niemen, and part of 
Vistula. 

(c) Black Sea.—Dniester, Bug, Dnieper, and Don. 

(@) Caspian.—Volga, Chief tributaries, Oka and Kama. 
Ural. 

5. Productions :— 

(2) Animal.—Horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs ; rein- 
deer in north, camel in south; bear, wolf, and fur-bearing 
animals. Tallow, hides, fur, bristles, hair, etc., exported. 

(6) Mineral.—Urals, very rich ; gold, silver, platinum, 
iron ore, and malachite ; petroleum round Baku on the 
Caspian ; granite and salt. 

(c) Vegetable.—(1) North : Lichens, mosses, dwarf birch, 
and willow. (2) Barley, oats, wheat, rye, hemp, flax, hops, 
tobacco, beetroot, and temperate fruits in the Blacklands, 
(3) Vine, mulberry, tobacco, maize, melons, etc., in south. 

(N. B.—Forests are very extensive, covering nearly one- 
half of the country.) 

6. Climate.—Continental, and one of extremes. In summer 
the heat in centre and south is intense ; in winter the whole 
country is frost-bound, even the ports on the Black Sea being 
frozen up. 

Industries : 

(1) Agriculture and Cattle-rearing.—By far the larger 
proportion of people are engaged in this pursuit, the chief 
objects of culture being: Wheat and other cereals, flax, 

i hemp, linseed, beetroot, etc. The cattle’ give hides, tallow, 
leather, bristles, hair, glue, etc. 

(2) Mining. —A growing industry. The Urals being par- 
ticularly rich in platinum, malachite, etc. 

(3) Fishing.—The Black and Caspian Seas. 
isinglass and caviare. 

(4) Manufactures.—Small compared with extent and popu- 
lation. Silk, cotton, and woollen goods, leather, spirits, 
' sugar, cutlery, paper, etc. 

(5) Forestry.—The export of timber is large. 
tar, etc., is prepared. 


Towns :— St. 


Sturgeon for 


Pearl ash, 


Petersburg (fine building—manufactures), 


Moscow (Kremlin and manufactures), Archangel (White Sea 
port), Abo, Helsingfors, Cronstadt (strong naval station guard- 
ing the capital), Revel and Riga (Baltic ports), Odessa (great 
Black Sea port—cxports wheat from Blacklands), Kherson, 
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Sebastopol, Taganrog, Batoum, Baku, Astrakhan, Nijni Noy 
gorod (great annual fairs), Perm, Samara, Saratoy, (resi 
(trade centre), Kharkov, Kiev (ecclesiastical capital), 
Wilna, etc. 

(These should be entered in map. Position and 
about each learnt.) 


People.—Mostly Slavs. 


Lducation.—The upper classes are highly educated, 
but little ; but as education has recently been made 
compulsory, it will probably advance. 

Religion.—Mainly Greek Church, also Catholics, Lutherans, 
Jews, etc. 


Wary, 


particular, 


the poor 
free an 


Government.—Absolute monarchy. The ‘Czar of all ‘iy 
Russias ’ is absolute, but is assisted by various councils, The 
country is divided into governments, and these again iny 
districts. 

Practise memory maps regularly. 


F.—History. 
Henry VI., Edward V., and Richard LI. 
Henry VI.—1422-1455. 
Henry was only an infant when he succeeded to the throne. 
During his minority John, D. of Bedford, was Regent; 
Poors pare D. of Gloucester, Protector in England ; and the 


Royal power was placed in the hands of a committee, of which 
Gloucester was chairman. 
French affairs :— 

Heary VI. assumed the title King of France, and Bedford 
was entrusted with the conduct of the French war, which ws 
opened by those who disliked the idea of an English baly 
Prince being King of France. Up to 1428—the siege of 

‘ Orleans—the English cause was successful ; but after that, 
owing largely to the instrumentality of Joan of Arc, the Maid 
of Orleans, and the death of Bedford, the French gradually 
recovered the whole of their country until only Calais was 
left to the English. 


Home affairs :-— 

This was a period of aristocratic factions and generally weak 
rule. Gloucester, the popular leader, was opposed to Bea 
fort, Bishop of Winchester, the head of the Court party. 

1442.—Henry came of age, and ruled with the advice of 
Beaufort, whose influence superseded Gloucester’s. The latter 
died in 1447, and shortly after Beaufort followed him. Suffolk, 
who had risen into importance after the King’s marriage with 
Margaret of Anjou, was held responsible for the loss of the 
French provinces, was banished and murdered at sea. The 
rival leaders then were Richard, Duke of York, and Somerset 
In 1453 Henry went mad, and York was appointed Protector, 
and Somerset was imprisoned. The next year the King re 
covered, York was dismissed, and Somerset released. The 
Duke of York then raised an army and marched on Londo, 
and the Wars of the Roses commenced, 


Wars of the Roses— 
Causes :— . 
1. The jealousy of the great barons, and the indecent 
scramble for power. 
2. The weak rule of Henry VI. 
3. The antipathy to Margaret of Anjou. _ : 
4. The existence of a powerful leader—Richard, Duke . 
York, who thought he had a better right to the throne ti 
the King himself. 
The Yorkshire Claim : "ee 
A genealogical table, showing the descent of the Yorkis 
and Lancastrian families, must be prepared and carefully 
learnt. ' 
Briefly : Richard, Duke of York, was, through his fathe, 
descended from Edmund, fifth son of Edward IIL, throug 
his mother, from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third - ' 
Edward III. ; while Henry VI. was descended from jae 
Gaunt, fourth son of Edward III. The Duke of York = 
thus, on one side, of an older branch than the King. He 
also allied, by marriage, with the Nevilles, who were 
powerful. 


Battles :— . 
1455. St. Alban’s. Yorkists victorious. 
1459. Bloreheath. 9 ” 


1460. Northampton. ,, “> : - 
1460, Wakefield. Lancastrians victorious. Duke of York 
killed, 
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1461. Mortimer’s Cross. Yorkists victorious, 

1461. St. Alban’s. Lancastrians victorious. 

1461. Towton. Yorkists victorious. 

1464. Hedgeley Moor and Hexham. 
torious. : cae 

1471. Barnet. Yorkists victorious. — 

1471. Tewkesbury. Yorkists victorious. 


Note the following :— 
The Wars of the Roses, their character and results :— 


It is a common mistake to suppose that the whole of the 
nation was involved in these sanguinary contests ; but this is 
not so. The war was carried on by the great Barons and 
their armed retainers, and the general commons of the country 
pursued their usual avocations with less interruption, per- 
haps, than would have been received in time of peace. he 
results briefly were :— 

(a) The final Extinction of the Feudal System. The loss of 
life among the barons and their retainers was enormous, and 
practically exterminated the powerful houses, which had kept 
up semi-regal state, One feature of the struggle, which is most 
terrible, is the ferocity with which both parties took revenge 
for the deaths of kinsfolk. This introduction of personal feud 
into a political contest accounts for the fierce contests and great 
loss of life. ‘Those barons who still remained were so im- 
poverished that they were glad to sell their estates and settle 
down as country gentry. Some even had to fly the country, 
and gained precarious livings by any menial work. 

(6) The growth of commercial prosperity and enterprise. 
The great towns did well out of the contest, by obtaining con- 
cessions from both parties. 

(c) The rise of a new nobility. Henry VII., on his acces- 


Yorkists vic- 


+, which was sion, was able to rule quite absolutely. There were no great 
snglish baby barons to hold him in check, and he took care that they did 
the siege of not regain their lost power. The new men were personal 
t after that friends, who dared not oppose him. 
re, the Maid This period is the closing scene of the ‘ Middle Ages,’ or ‘ Dark 
ch gradually Ages,’ when brute strength was the only law of right. Henceforth 

Calais was anew era. Modern history starts, when intellect and mental 

ability were placed before rude strength and savagery. 
Edward V. and Richard ITI, 1483-1485. 

nerally weak Chief points :—- 
ed to Bew- Richard’s means of obtaining and securing the throne; 
party, Buckingham’s rebellion ; abolishment of Benevolences; Ear] 
he advice of of Richmond’s invasion and Battle of Bosworth. Note that 
_ The later Richard III]. was a most able ruler and soldier, and pro- 
1m. Saf bably, had the throne come to him in a quiet and legitimate 
aarriage Will way, would have made a great king. He certainly was not 
> loss = the fiend portrayed by Shakespeare. 
. + hen Learn the foilowing note :— 
ed Protector, Advances of the Constitution under the Lancastrians and 
the King re Yorkists.—As the house of Lancaster reigned solely by the 
sessed, The choice of the people and sanction of Parliament, they 
1 on London, seldom, if ever, ventured openly to resist the powers of the 


the indecent 


ard, Duke of 
e throne tha 


f the Yorkis 
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rh his father, 


Commons, who took advantage of the circumstances to make 
many advances, the chief of which were :— 

_1. They maintained and completely established their exclu- 
sive right of taxation. 

2. They controlled public expenditure, voted their supplies 
for special purposes, and saw that they were properly spent. 

3. They made supplies depend upon redress of grievances. 

4. They controlled the king’s household expenditure. 

§. They established more fully the fact that laws can only 
be made by the consent of King, Lords, and Commons. 

6. They began to give advice on matters of foreign policy. 

7. They maintained the right to impeach bad ministers, to 
freedom of .pezch, and freedom from arrest. 


G.—LEuclid, 


Second Year.—Propositions 7~12, Book I., and two deductions 


[II., throug? per week, 

fam a : ne ttieneee I, Propositions 33-36, and two deductions 
J 
fork was 

Hews ae H.—Algebra. 

_— wi work al -—Read Chapters VIII.-X., ‘Scholarship Algebra,’ 
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*sading at the end of the book. 


examples thereon. Be particularly careful with the 
‘ ® proper understanding of which is essential to future 


. I.— 7eaching. 
Finish the subject of Teaching Reading. (‘ Scho- 
anagement ’), and look through the questions on 
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| Third Year.—The teaching of History. Look up the require- 
ments in the New Code, the remarks in Instructions to Inspectors, 
and prepare suitable lists of Stories and Biographies. 


TEST QUESTIONS, 
1. Penmanship. —Write as specimens of — 
(a) Large-hand :— Elementary, Fyzabad, Geographical, 
Hyderabad, 
(6) Small-hand :— 
* And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river.’ 
(Special care should be taken with this subject—it is too often a 
very weak one with P.T.’s, Five minutes daily copy from a given 
model will be of great assistance. ) 


2. Write an essay each week, selecting from the following 
topics :— 
(1) Our Food Supply ; (2) Contrast between Present Time 
and Commencement of Century; (3) The Effect of Printing 
on Man; (4) A Rainy Day; (5) English Sports. 


3. Notes of Lessons, 


First Year Pupil Teachers should write outline notes ; Second 
and Third Years full notes :— 
(1) The Water we Drink ; (2) Shoes; (3) Daisies ; (4) A 
Railway Ticket; (5) A Reading Lesson; (6) Bread; 
(7) Ivory ; (8) The Goat. 
(N. B.—A criticism lesson should be given once a week, and the 
criticisms entered in a book kept for that purpose. There are 
many such books published. ) 


4. First Year. 

(a) Define and give examples of Nominative Absolute, 
Adverbial Object, Coguate Object, Factitive Object. 

(6) Explain the meaning of the suflix in the following 
words :—Shorn, southern, manifold, shamefaced, reckless, 
righteous, guarrelsome, cleanse, fatten, 

(c) Analyse the following passages, and parse the words in 
italics :— 

(i.) Bounded the fiery steed in air, 

The rider sa¢ erect and fair ; 
Then dike a bolt from steel cross-bow 
Forth \aunched, a/ong the plain they go. 
(ii.) A widow bird sat mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry dough ; the frozen wind crept on adove, 
The /reezing wind below. 
(iii.) But brutal force and savage strength, 
To art and skill must yield. 
Sir Valentine a¢ length prevailed, 
And won the well-fought field. 


(iv.) By torch and trumpet /as¢ arrayed, 
Lach horsemen drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Second Year. 
(a) Give the meanings of the prefixes in the following 
words :—Collide, countenance, demigod, efface, manufacture, 
omniscient, pellucid, redolent, purpose. 


(6) What is meant by Mood. Distinguish clearly between 
the Indicative, Conditional, and Subjunctive Moods, 


(c) Paraphrase and analyse the following passages, and parse 
the words in italics :— 
(i.) The English shafts in volleys 4ai/’d, 
In headlong charge the horse assail’d ; 
Front, fans, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep 
That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as sxow, 
Though charging knights /i#e whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring. 


(ii.) Such the bard's prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords, 
Of his sweet du¢ awful lyre. 
She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them on her bosom g/ow ; 
Rushed to battle, fought and died, 





Dying hurled them at the foe. 
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Third Year. 
(2) Say what you can of Mandeville, Gower, and Chaucer. 
(4) At what different periods were large numbers of Latin 
words introduced into the language of the people of these 
islands. 
(c) Paraphrase and analyse the following, and parse words 
in italics ; 

(i.) When I first heard the extract I was doubtful whether 
there reached my ear anything which substituted a gross 
breach of privilege, because, Aowever offensive the word 
‘mercenary’ may be, yet after all a mercenary motive seed 
not necessarily de corrupt. 


(ii.) Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ; 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place. 
O! éo abide in the desert with thee, 
Wild is thy lay and loud 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth, 
Where, on the dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying, 
Thy lay in heaven, thy love is on earth. 
(iii) The sun, awakening, through the smoky air, 
Of the dark city casts a sullen glance, 
Rousing ¢ach cattiff to his task of care, 

Of sinful man the sad inheritance, 
Summoning revellers from the lagging dance, 
Scaring the prowling robber to his den, 
Gilding on battled tower the warder’s dance, 

And warning student pale ¢o /eave his pen, 
And yield his drowsy eyes to the kind nurse of men. 


5. (a) Who were the Lollards, and what were their tenets ? 

(4) Give an account of Henry II.’s French campaigns. 

(c) Construct a genealogical table, showing Henry IV.’s relations 
with the descendants of Edward IIL 

6. (a) What are the chief industries of the Netherlands ? 

(4) Give some account of the manufactures of France. 

(c) Describe the mountain system of the Iberian Peninsula. 

(7) Where and what are the following :—Rheims, Landes, The 
Hague, La Hogue, Terschelling, Almaden, Lek, and Alicant ? 

7. (a) Second Year. 

(2) What are the commonest mistakes children make in read- 
ing? How would you correct them? 

(6) What is silent reading? Of what use is it in school 
work? How would you try to get your children to read at 
home ? 

(6) Zhird Year.— 

(a) Sketch the method by which you would teach the mean- 
ing of the following terms :—Lagoon and lake, promontory and 
ness, plateau and plain. 

(4) Which aspect of Geography do you think is most useful 
to children—Physical, Commercial, Social, or Mathematical ? 

8. (a) Which notes of the scale bear major sixths? 

(6) What are chromatic notes? Upon what principle are they 
named ? 

(c) Write a passage showing transition into the first sharp re- 
move, perfect and imperfect. 





SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER, 1895. 
WorK TILL THE EXAMINATION, 


Reading and Copy-setting.—A few minutes’ practice should be 
taken each day. 

1. Spelling. —Two or three dictation tests should be taken each 
week. Accustom yourself to place the proper marks of pithctua- 
tion. 

2. Composition. —In the short time at disposal, little further pro- 
gress can be made. ‘The essay writing should be continued regu- 
larly each week, the Analysis of Essays which have been entered in 
note-books should be revised. Take care to arrange your ideas 
upon any subject in sections; mark the commencement of each by 
commencing a new paragraph which should be inset a little. 

3. English.—Final revision. The questions given last month 
are sufficient indication of the general lines upon which the Grammar 
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All notes on authors and their works must be finally Prepared, 
Particular attention should be paid to the Elizabethan age. 
Prepare also, if not already done, a brief epitome of the history 
language, the chief points to notice in which are :—(1) The chanm 
following the Norman Conquest; (2) The formation of Rypi 
from Norman French and Anglo-Saxon ; (3) The introduction 
Latin and Greek at the time of the Revival of Learning ; (4) Steg. 
mens of words from the various languages from which we have take 
words. 

Revise also Figures of Speech, Rules of Punctuation, ete, 


4. Arithmetic.—Make quite sure of the theory underlying all the 
various rules. 

In the examination great care must be taken with this paper, | 
must be borne in mind that the solutions have not only to be come 
but should also be models of clearness and arrangement Th 
various steps in any sum should be clearly shown and explained in 
words if necessary. 

5. Algebra.—Here again make sure of the theory and proof « 
rules. Attend especially to Factors, Theory (Elementary) of |p. 
dices, the various theories with regard to Quadratics. 

Note.—Every Quadratic Equation can be reduced to the form 

ax? + bx +¢=0, 
where a is the coefficient of x?, dis the coefficient of x, and ¢ is 
the numerical quantity. 

The roots of this equation are 

8 + VPM ong — 5 — VE — ee 
2a 2 

These are obtained by the process of ‘ completing the squar, 

thus 
ax? + dx+c=0. 
c 


b 
+ -*x=—-. 
a a 


’ 
Add to each side half the coefficient of x squared = (=): 


This is done because in any trinomial which is a square the thin 
term must be the square of half the coefficient of the second Ths 
is seen from an example (x + 6)? = x? + 12x + 36. 

é 6 \? c, B 
2 = ——go 
#+2+(5) ot aa 

Then take the square root of each side, 


| ae, e 
eS 


— 5+ ‘ 
2a a@ 42 


— 6? — 4ac 
~~ 4a 


—i +! yom 
a 


x 





= 2 
— — b+ VP —4ac 
ag oe 2a 


This formula should be used in solving all quadratics. 
The question ‘ Prove that the sum of the roots of the equation 
z?+ax+b—o=—a’ 
is proved immediately from this, for the sum of the roots would be 
— 2 
2a 
equation, and is equal to —q@ in the example given. 
‘ Prove that a quadratic equation cannot have more than t¥ 
roots.’ os 
Let the equation be ax? + dx + ¢ =0, and suppose 
are 3 roots, m, #, and /. 
Substitute these values, and we get— 
(1) am? + bm+c=0. 
(2) an? + bn +¢=0. 
(3) af? + af +¢=0. 
Subtract (2) from (1) and (3) from (1)— 
(4) @ (m? — nn?) + 6 (m—n) = 0. 
(5) 2 (m?—p?) + b(m— p) =0. 
Divide (4) by (# —#) and (5) by (# —))- 
(6) a(m+n)+a=0. 
(7) a(m+f)+5=0. 
Subtract: an —ap = 0, - 
Divide by a: n —p =0; thatis,#=/; 
Or two of the supposed roots are identica’, 


=e which is the coefficient of x in the general form o# 


and therefore 
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5 lid. 

’ are Definitions, Axioms, Postulates, etc., must be letter 
perfect. The propositions should be thoroughly revised. Prac- 
tice in writing out in a limited time should be taken, and the 
letters A to G should not be used. The usual complaint of 
scholarship candidates in this paper is the short time allowed, 
snd it is generally difficult to complete all the questions unless 
they can be written at a fairly good rate. It is inadvisable to 
stop over a deduction before the straightforward work is com- 
pleted. The worry of a deduction will probably spoil all the 
remaining work. 

7. Geography. Phe, : ; 

In this wide subject it is somewhat difficult to suggest in 
what direction special and final effort should be made. The 
productions, industries, and chief towns of the various colonies, 
the races of natives, the forms of government, the interchange 
of productions, are all important. The note books, if properly 
kept, should be of the greatest advantage now. Of one ques- 
tion everyone can make =— certain, viz., the Memory Map. 
These should be practised daily. A neat border should be ruled, 
the lines of latitude and longitude inserted, with their numbers ; 
the coast can advantageously be shaded with a little blue lead, 
lightly and evenly put on; the printing should be horizontal as 
far as possible, and clear. ‘This is an exercise in which neat- 
ness plays a great part. The British Possessions in South 
Africa should have special attention. 

& History. 

A general revision of the whole period and of the special 
part should be made. Note particularly the various Statutes, 
Battles, Treaties, Insurrections, etc., and be quite sure you 
understand all the terms in connection with the Feudal System 
and those in general use. The following should also be 
noted:—(1) The decay of the Feudal System, (2) the rise of the 
Judicial System, (3) the origin and rise of the House of Com- 
mons, (4) the social conditions in the various reigns. 

9. School Management. 

Revise the chapters on Discipline, Teaching Aids, Object 
Lessons. In connection with the latter, read carefully the 
recent Circular of the Department. 

The following is last year’s paper in this subject, which may 
serve as a test to efficiency :— 

Time allowed, 2 hours, 
(All candidates must answer Question 1 and not more than 
six other questions. ) 
(1) Write full notes of a lesson on one of the following 
subjects : 
(2) The Oak Tree. (For Infants.) 
(6) The Alps. 
(c) The Revolution of 1688. 
(2) The Pump. 


(2) By what means have you been accustomed, when 
teaching children to read, to promote individual effort in 
dealing with new or forgotten words ? 


_ (3) What are the advantages of training children to answer 
in sentences instead of single words ? 


(4) If you were given charge of a class of young children, 
supposed to know the simple rules, but accustomed to count 
— fingers, how would you proceed to get rid of this 

abit ? 


(5) For what purposes is schcol drill useful ? 


(0) Show, by giving a short sketch im each case, the dif- 
ferent points you would bring into prominence in giving a 
‘esson on Alfred the Great to children in the lowest class 
and in the highest class of a school. 


(7) What preparation have you been taught to use before 
letting children attempt to work sums in Weights and 
Measures ‘ 

_ (8) What part of the preparation of each lesson have you 
been accustomed to get the children of your class, or moni- 


tors chosen from them, to do for you? Why is it useful to 
get all possible work so done ? 


(9) What variety of occupations have you found suitable 
r children between five and six years old? 


_ (10) Give the explanations you would think necessary for 
@ class of children for whom the following passage in their 


fo 


teading-book was suitable :— 


‘ These glaciers are the principal characteristics of the 
scenery in Spitzbergen ; the bottom of every valley in 
part of the island is occupied and generally com- 
ctely filled by them, enabling one in some measure to 


eve ry 
pl 
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realise the appearance of England during her glacial 
period, when Snowdon was still being slowly lifted to- 
wards the clouds, and every valley in Wales was brimful 
of ice.,—LoRD DUFFERIN. 
10. Domestic Economy.—Revise all carefully. 
11. Music.—No marks should be lost on this subject, A little 


care is all that is needed. The following are some selected ques- 
tions :— 


(1) Re-write the following—(1) halving the value of each 
note and rest, and (2) doubling the value of each note or 


rest :— 
(a) |s <n |s :d! |s :-|-:-| 
a |s :f.n |r :- f |n Ty | :d | 
O|s :— | om |e :-t fa :— | 
(@)|m :-f |s :— | :r |a Ve | 
@|nft:s | : a [ft i [rn = | 


(2) Describe the intervals (major third, &c.) formed by the 
following pairs of notes :— 








fa fe {Got th i te i 
Ln a a 
a an ee en 
ff 


a’ 
de 13 
(3) If the first note of each of the following passages is re- 
garded as ¢,, what will the others become ? 

(2) fos rl td fel fem d t, 

4 n» fstald tals talnf 

(4) Write a descending minor scale (/ai mode), using minor 
or occasional seventh, and minor or essential sixth, 

(5) Give the mental effects of Fah, Lah, and Soh ; Te, Me, 
Ray. 

(6) State which notes of the common (major) scale are altered 
by the Lah or Minor Mode. 

(7) Name the major sixth and minor seventh of the Lah or 
Minor Mode. 

(8) Name the minor sixth and major seventh of the Lah or 
Minor Mode. 

(9) Name the strong and leaning tones of the scale. Which 
tones have the greatest leaning tendency ? 

(10) What is the name for (1) doh sharp, (2) ¢e flat, (3) /ad 
sharp, (4) me flat ? 

(11) What is the name for (1) ray sharp, (2) /a/ flat, (3). sod 
sharp, (4) me flat? 

(12) Name the following relations of the minor or /aé 
mode :—(1) Dominant ; (2) Minor or essential sixth ; (3) Lead- 
ing note or essential seventh ; (4) Supertonic. 

(13) Which of the following tones is highest in pitch and 
which lowest ?— 

(a) finkey C; (4) rin key G; (c) ] in key Bh; (d) f, 
in key A ; (¢) t, in key D; (/) sin key F ; (¢) r' in key 

(14) Work the following values in three-pulse measure. The 
figures show duration in pulses or fractions of a pulse. Begin 
on a strong pulse :— 

redermb)ese & 2FRRPET ERI I 2 8 
sdrmfmrrestlrmafsndrof t, d restr 

(15) Write (in figures) very distinctly over each note and 
rest in the following its value in pulses or fractions of a 
pulse :— 


In. ‘f.5 :nrfy [1 :-8f :n.8 
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(16) Re-write the following passages without a change of 
key :— 

@) nm sd",tdns, t * fils td 
® dns@srfnmtdtttdnuf rd 


(17) Which of the following notes is highest in pitch and 
which lowest :— 
(2) r in key A; (4) d!' in key G; (c) f, in key B flat ; 
(2) f' in key C ; (¢) t, in key A flat ; (/) ], in key D. 


(18) Explain the following terms :—Dolce, Allegro, Di- 
miouendo, Rallentando, Da Capo, Andante, Crescendo, 
Ritard, Staccato, M. 90, Legato, Adagio, Vivace, Syncopa- 
tion, Allegretto, Largo, Pianissimo, Leno, Mezzo Piano, 
A tempo. 


The following is last year’s paper :— 
“4. Write (plainly) the following values in four-pulse measure. 
The figures show duration in pulses or fractions of a pulse. Be- 
gin'on a strong pulse :— 


mhedbee dtd dougsgggagg4re2 i s 
snflrsfkrermrnfsomr d kest 
2. Name the following intervals :— 
(2) s—f' (4)m—-l1 (4) f—de' (¢) r—se 
()d—re (/)r—ta (¢) fe—ra (4) ra—de' 
3. Re-write the following passages, making a change by bridge 
notes at (a), and a return to the original key at (6):— 

(a) (4) 
sdnlrsfeld@dnrfetldfrnad 
(a) (4) 
nedndtatlrstansflstd 


4. Write the minor scale ascending, using the minor 6th and the 
major 7th, and again descending, using the minor 7th and the 
minor 6th. 


5. Which of the following notes is highest in pitch, and which 
lowest? 
(a) f' in key C ; (4) rin key G; (c) m, in key B flat; 
(¢) x, in key A; (¢) g, in key D; (/) 8 in key F ; (g) 
nm in key E. 
6. Explain briefly the following terms :—(a) Legato, (4) For- 
tissimo, (c) Mezzo Forte, (@) Leggiero, (¢) Accelerando, (/) Lento, 
(g) Presto, (4) Crescendo. 


12. French.—Make quite sure of the translation of ‘ Le Trésor.’ 
Kevise Number and Gender of Nouns and Adjectives, noting 
especially the irregulars. Look over the principal parts of the 
itregular verbs, and chief points in Grammar. 


THE EXAMINATION. 


In concluding the course for this year’s Scholarship Examination, 
I should like to offer a few words of advice to those who are about 
to compete—on points apparently trivial, perhaps, but which, 
taken together, may make a difference of many marks, Ina com- 
petitive examination students cannot afford to lose a single mark 
unnecessarily, and yet scores of marks are so lost from inattention 
or ignorance. 

1. Provide yourself with all the apparatus you will need—pens, 
black lead, india-rubber, round ruler, red and blue lead, com- 
passes, etc. 

2. Before commencing any paper, be careful to all up any forms 
necessary, and read very carefully all instructions. 7Zhis is most 
important. 

3. Select the questions you intend to answer before starting. 
Choose those questions you are sure of. 

4. Divide up the available time amongst the questions, and adhere 
rigidly to the time. There is always a great temptation to take too 
muth time over questions which are well known, to the detriment 
of others. Allow a minute or two to think over the answer, and 
twa or three minutes for revision. 

5. Keep all your work as clean and neat as possible. Nothing 
annoys an inspector so much as careless, untidy work. 

6. Work your hardest, and pay no attention to any other can- 
didate. 

7. Where an answer admits of it, tabulate. It saves time. 

8. In Arithmetic pay particular attention to method and arrange- 
ment. Set answers clearly out on the right. 

9. In Euclid draw large, clear figures. 





10. Make all answers as concise and lucid as Possible, Don't tp 
to deceive an inspector by writing round a question. . 
11. Don’t discuss ‘answers’ afterwards with others, [tis 
rally unnerving. ” 

12. Don’t work up to the last minute. A day or two's ret 9 
allow the brain to become refreshed. ‘ 

13. Take with you a record of dates, places, etc., of all certificats 
gained which count for Scholarship ; you may need them, 

I sincerely wish my readers every success, and shal] be glad 
hear of their success. . 

Next month we shall start work for 1896 ; a list of suitable ter 
books will be given, and some advice upon methods of study, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. Individual assistance will be given as far as possible by advic, 
solution of difficulties in any subjects, model answers, etc, 

2. Specimens of Writing, Paraphrasing, Maps, Composition, ¢& 
will be marked and criticised gratis. 

3. To assist students in rural districts, Freehand or Model Dre. 
ings will be corrected and marked, with hints for improve 
ment, etc., and returned if accompanied by a postage stamp 

4. Asa rule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Colum, 
but anyone desiring an immediate reply may obtain it y 
enclosing a camped, addressed envelope. 

5. To ensure an answer in the next issue queries must be sent}y 
the 15th of each month. , 

6. Name and address of sender, with coupon of current numbed 
the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and nom de plume if desired 
must be enclosed. 


All communications and queries with regard to these courses to 
addressed to Arthur T, Flux, 12, Lower Park Road, Belvedere, Keat 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


, DEspatr.—Coast line should be drawn by a bold im line. Rives 

should be in ink. Keep your printing horizontal as far as possible 

Gipsy JANE.—70 per cent. The slope is a little too great, ai 
in the small-hand there is a tendency to angularity, which should it 
checked. 

DESPAIR.—40 per cent. You have neglected advice given may 
times—‘ Practise from a good model.’ The letters are incomplet 
and irregular. 

J.C. B.—Writing, 80 per cent. ; essay, 90 per cent 

W.G. (Yalding).—Your solutions are correct. 3 6 appeas 
be a careless errur ; 4 @ is a manifest oversight in the last figure 

KERME.—Essay 40 per cent. Your subject matter is much i» 
simple ; the idea has not been properly thought out. There ss 
backward slope in your writing which spoils it, and it is too rovwd 
Marks 50 per cent. 

ANSWERED BY Post.—Miss H. (Worthing) ; A.N. (Abers 
with) ; E.A.B. (Beverley) ; E.M.A. (Lakefield) ; M.H.J. (Bor 
moor) ; M.G. (Congleton) ; E.H. (Horrabridge) ; G.B.(Orkoe); 
R.A. (West Bromwich) ; J.M.C. (Worcester) ; J.K.C. (Dougis); 
G.L.W. (Fulfield); H.B. (Sheffield) ; M.J.W. (Whitehaven; 
E.J.S. (Bridgewater); L.T.B. (Madeley); Miss W. (Gortos 
J.C.G. (Horsforth) ; J.H. (Wellington), &c. 


—— wre 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
THE NEW SYLLABUS, AND HOW TO MEET IT. 
BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


‘ ; . ‘ 
First Class Honoursman in Practical Chemistry, Leder 
_ Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council, Author ¢ 
Conversational Lessons in Chemistry. 


TEACHERS of chemistry, and especially they who hee 8 
with the younger section of the students, are greatly exerci ~ 
mind as to how they may meet the new requirements 10 ae 
chemistry, elementary stage. To do this in the future will one 
a much greater expenditure of time, labour, and money than — a 
needful in the past. It is all very well for the Se os 
make light of balance work ; teachers know how long 4 pe +» wall 
elapse before an ordinary boy or girl can be relied nee nis 
with sufficient exactness for a result to turn out respects et les 
part of the work a start should be made from the ine 
and as much time as possible should be spent at the 
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a ° 
Below is given the Department’s account of the four tests which 
may be applied to elementary students :— 






























It is gene The practical examination may consist of exercises selected 
fom any of the following divisions of experimental work :—_ 
O'S rest wil pe Testing of two powders, neither of which will contain more 
shan two metallic and one acid radicle from the above list (Pb, Cu, 
| certificats Fe, Zo, Ca, K, NHy chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, carbonates). 
r The powders will be soluble in water or in dilute acid. 
be glad ‘The experiments made must be carefully described, and the ana- 
, iytical results clearly stated and confirmed by more than one reaction, 
uitable tex “No notes, books, or analytical tables may be consulted during the 
body, examination. ; ‘ ; : J . 
R.—Carrying out experiments for which printed instructions will 
hegiven in the paper, ¢.g., the observation of the effects of heat, or 
of water, or acids, etc., upon the materials supplied. If a gas is 
, evolved, the candidate may be required to determine what it is. 
® by abi {Such a gas will always be one of those referred to under Subject X, 
ers, etc First Stage, and of which the properties have been demonstrated in 
Ae, the lectures.) ’ } ” 
lodel D C.—Recognition of materials which have been exhibited upon the 
on ee lecture table, and the properties of which have been demonstrated, 
a ye tg, sulphur, iodine, charcoal, manganese dioxide, potassium 
ores chlorate, nitre, sal-ammoniac, etc. 
nce Colams D.—Quantitative experiments of a simple kind, ¢.¢., (1) @ metal or 
wae 8 «salt may be supplied to be weighed, dissolved in acid, and the 
‘ amount of evolved gas measured at the temperature of the laboratory. 
st be seat ) Or the carbon dioxide in a carbonate may be estimated by solu- 
; tion in aan acid, and observation of the loss of weight. (3) Or deter- 
a Bumbe mination of the weight of one metal, such as silver, which can be 
if dese displaced by another, such as magnesium, (4) Or experiments on 
the neutralisation of acids or alkalis, 
COUTSES to te Very little difficulty will be found in dealing with B in a rough and 


redere, Kea, realy way, but the student must beware lest a pitfall be set for the 
uwary in the shape of this simple exercise. The intention of the 
Department, or rather of Professor Tilden, who is, we are assured, 
’ manly responsible for the new syllabus, is to test the observing 

a ee powers of the student, especially as respects inconspicuous phe- 
tine. Rives omen. Supposing the question be the effect of heat upon HgO, 
+as posite TAME: would not satisfy the Department to mention the evolution of 


00 great, a (and the formation of the mirror of mercury on the sides of the 
ich shouldbe tube; the blackening of the oxide when hot as well as the presence of 
. fumes (due to impurities) would have to be mentioned, even if not 
e given mal} aplained, the chief aim being to ensure that no part of the actual 
re incoupist HAR rhenomena shall escape notice. 
Action of water on material supplied.—Lime, caustic potash, and 
r . eustic soda, H,SOQ,, etc., possibly such mixtures as soda carbonate 
) ay ni tartaric acid, as well as substances which crystallise readily from 
jast ht sturated solutions, such as KNO;, CuSO,, 5H,O, Na,SO,, and ° 
or is mu - 10,0, are the bodies to be expected here. 
L ae Action of heat.—Not only may we expect instances of decom- 
, 1S too rou position asin the case of KC1O, and NH ,NO,, where, as before noted, 
ail the phenomena must be observed and described, but also bodies 
LN, (Aber uay begiven to be dissolved in water and then heated, the aim being 
fH. J. (Bor bring out the variation (increase as in CuSO,, KNO,, and most 
. B, (Orkney); ther bodies, or decrease as in the case of CaSO,) in solvent power; 
C, (Douglas); red and blue litmus as well as lime water on a rod or in a tube 
Whitehaven) ; e uid always be applied in the case of evolved fumes, and some of 
W. (Gorton); os should be led into water in order to show solubility or 
solubility, 
{ction of acids.—This would perhaps be the easiest exercise of 
such bodies as H, HCl, Cl, H,S, CO,, NO, etc., being the 
gs likely to be met with under this exercise. 
C—It must not be supposed that mere unexplained recogni- 
RY. bon will be anything like enough under this head. Without doubt 
pare “ student will be expected to state minutely the evidence upon 
[EET I. tich he bases his belief and assertion. To say, for example, that 
; p certain black powder is manganese dioxide, would probably cost 
,OND.), 7 pee aoe —— half a crown did not the student back 
ont ‘oc 0m by adding HCl to the substance, and so gettin 
¥ a of ee! ee should be tested by starched paper dipped a KL 
° oe: nown chreefold division of the examination paper into 
. RIMENT—-OBSERVATION—INFERENCE would be just as ne- 
rk re _ more necessary here than in the case of analytic 
10 have to # od Art it be remembered what a hard taskmaster the Science 
y exercise! ° i ia partment is, no argument will be wanted to make the 
ts in practic : leve that this apparently simple exercise will be made 


will necessi* mdantly *pitfally’ by the ingenious gentlemen who prepare 


y than bas i ~ oa itis the charge of incomplete observation or of lack 
Departmest ® oe eg tests that will be the ground for rejection. The 
7a period as ao ms will therefore spend much time in this ‘ simple’ work. 
u ~ oe Wvides itself into four subdivisions :— 

- on \esiot '@) pie ing @ weighed portion of @ metal or a salt into acid and 
ry “suring the evolved gas, zinc, iron, magnesium in HCl 


palace. or H,SO 


» Cu or Hg in H,SO, and Cu, Pb, Hg in 








HNOs, would be the chief exercises so far as metals are in 
question, with marble in H,SO, and HCl as the com- 
monest exercise in non-metallic material. It may be hoped 
in this connection that the evolved gases will be 
insoluble in water and easily prepared, It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the absorption of CO, by caustic 
alkalis and the solubility of SO, in water may be taken as 
means of determining the amounts given off. 

(6) Estimation of CO, by loss of weight.—Under this head 
nothing need be said except that some simple apparatus 
should be chosen and that it should be frequently used to 
ensure facility in manipulation, as a great degree of accu- 
racy is likely to be expected here. It must not, however, 
be forgotten to include those cases where the CO, may be 
easily driven off by heat, such as in the case of magnesium 
and zinc carbonates, since the determination of these 
bodies in the two ways indicated, viz., by heat and by acids, 
will be a very instructive means of correcting results. 

(c) Determination of the weight of one metal, such as silver, 
which can be displaced by another, such as magnesium, — 
Exercises in order to determine Reciprocal Proportions or 
Equivalents may be multiplied indefinitely. The follow- 
ing will be the more useful examples :— 

1. Zinc in copper sulphate. 
2. Magnesium in copper sulphate. 
3. Copper in silver nitrate. 

Again, the equivalents of magnesium, zinc, aluminium, and iron, 
may be determined by ascertaining the weight of each required to 
displace an equal volume of hydrogen. There are many neat ways 
of doing this. One way is to prepare a tube open at each end, the 
lower end being plugged with glass, wool, or with copper gauze, 
the upper end being under a beehive shelf in the usual pneumatic 
trough. The tube is carefully lowered into a beaker of dilute HCI, 
whereupon aslow current of H collects in the jar, the volume of which 
when the evolution ceases can be measured by putting an india- 
rubber ring round the jar at the level of the water and then filling 
up with water from a burette. 

Or the weighed portion of the metal to be tested may be placed in 
a tube, which is placed in a burette filled with dilute HCl, which 
acts upon the metal, the evolved H being collected in the burette. 

Concerning acidimetry and alkalimetry, recourse should be had to 
works on quantitative analysis, 

Many very useful hints as to neat, reliable, yet withal simple 
methods, may be obtained from a careful perusal of Professor 
Reynolds’ ‘ Experimental Chemistry for Beginners,’ from Professor 
Tilden’s ‘ Hints on the Teaching of Elementary Chemistry,’ and 
from Newth’s ‘Chemical Experiments,’ all of which are published 
by Messrs. Longmans, Whatever experiments and whatever 
apparatus the lecturer employs, it must be his steady aim to ensure 
(1) intelligent and acute observation—a by no means easy task ; 
(2) ability to manipulate and to use the balance ; (3) readiness in 
grasping the purport of written directions for the preparation of 
bodies. Below will be found two sets of examinations in groups 
A, B, C, D, on what we conceive to be Departmental lines. 

Two EXAMINATIONS IN PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
First Examination, 

A.—First mixture, CuO and ZnCO3. 

Second mixture, Pb(NO;). and NH,NOs3. 

B.—Take a portion of the substance supplied, place it in water, 
and correctly describe what takes place. When the substance has 
settled to the bottom of the vessel, decant off some of the clear 
liquid, and apply it to some simple tests, in order to discover what 
change has taken place in the water. Now take another portion of 
the solid, and add to it, in a test-tube, a very dilute solution of HCL. 
Pour off the supernatant liquid, and again test, with the view of 
exactly describing what has taken place. (Substance is CaO.) 

C.—Identify the four specimens provided, and state clearly and 
fully upon what grounds your identification rests. (Substances are 
nitre, ammonium nitrate, sal-ammoniac, and sodium sul phite. ) 

D.—Weigh out one gramme, or thereabouts, of the silver nitrate 
provided, and determine (a) what weight of silver is given by your 
substance after heating in a hard glass tube, and (4) determine the 
percentage of silver in silver nitrate from these figures. 


Second Examination. 

A,—First bottle, CuSO,.5H,O and FeSO, .7H,0. 

Second bottle, NH,NO3. 

B.—Describe the action of sulphuric acid upon the two sub- 
stances provided. Identify the gases or fumes given off, and collect 
in appropriate apparatus a portion of each body evolved in conse- 
quence of the action of H,SO, aided, if necessary, by heat. 

C.—Identify the following four specimens, clearly stating upon 
what grounds your opjnion as to their identity rests. (Mercuric 
oxide, flowers of sulphur, chlorate of potash, and plumbago.) 
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316 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


D.—Dissolve about half a gramme of the substance given in 
water. Place a standardised solution of HCl in the burette, and 
earefully ascertain what weight of HCl is required to exactly neu- 
tralise the substance (Na,CQs). 


—-oce — 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT. 


On March 2nd, 1894, Her Majesty commanded the appointment 
of a Royal Commission ‘to consider what are the best methods of 
establishing a well-organized system of secondary Education in 
Kingland, taking into account existing defciencies, and having 
regard to such local sources of revenue from endowment or other- 
wise as are available, or may be made available, for this purpose, 
and to make recommendations accordingly.’ 

The composition of the Commission was admirable, as will be 
seen from the following list of the seventeen Commissioners :— 
Right Hlon. J. Bryce, M.P., Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Chairman ; Kight Hon. Sir J. T. Hibbert, M.P., K.C.B., Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury; Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M.P., 
Chairman of the Somersetshire Technical Education Committee ; 
Mr. Il. Llewellyn Smith, Member of the Technical Education 
Committee of the London County Council ; Dr. R. C. Jebb, M.P., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge ; Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge ; Mr. M. E. 
Sadler, Secretary to the Oxford University Extension Delegacy ; 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford; Ilon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, Headmaster of Haileybury Col- 
lege, Chairman of Council of the Teachers’ Guild ; Mrs. Bryant, 
1). Sc., a Mistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls; 
Dr. Wormell, D.Sc., Headmaster of the London Central Found- 
ation Schools, Deputy-Chairman of Council of the College of Pre 
ceptors ; Very Rev. E. L. Maclure, D.D., Dean of Manchester, 
Chairman of the Manchester School Board ; Mr. George J. Cock- 
burn, Chairman of the Leeds School Board; Mr. J. H. Yoxall, 
Secretary of the National Union of Elementary Teachers ; Sir 
Henry Koscoe, M.P., F.R.S. ; Lady Frederick Cavendish; and 
Mr. C. Fenwick, M.P. 

The Commission set to work with the praiseworthy determination 
of ‘getting through” in the minimum of time, and if they have not 
broken the record for speed, they have not fallen short of this happy 
achievement. About S50 witnesses were exhaustively examined, yet 
the Report was handed in on Aug. 17th of the present year, and 
was finally given to the world at large on Nov. Ist. 

Nine bulky volumes will be added to the already vast accumu- 
lation of Blue Book literature as a result of the patriotic labours of 
the seventeen Commissioners. Will this crop of Blue Books re- 
present the sole fruit of the meritorious labours, or will Matthew 
Arnold's life-long aspiration at length be realised in the creation of 
t worthy system of education for the predominant partner in English 
citizenship—the middle class? Who shall say? The wheel of 
Parliament grinds slowly, and frequently not at all, and Commis- 
sions come and Commissions go, but abuses go on for ever. It is, 
however, worthy of most careful note, that Sir John Gorst, at 
(Jueen’s Hall, Langham Place, most emphatically endorsed the chief 
recommendations of the Commission, and specifically included them 
in his programme of things to be done, 

With the eight last volumes of this series we shall, at present, 
have no concern. Volume One—divided into four parts, as follows: 
Part 1., Historical Sketch; Part I1., The Present Condition of 
Secondary Education in England; Part I1I., Review of Evidence, 
with Discussion of Suggestions made by Certain Witnesses ; and, 
above all, Part IV., Kecommendations—wil! more than exhaust our 
space, if not our readers’ patience. 


Part I. —HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Reference is made to the Royal Commissions of 1861 and 1864, 
and to the Public Schools Act of 1868, and a moan js allowed to 
escape.concerning the ‘less happy fate of a good part of the re- 
commendations of these Commissions which has been relegated to 
the limbo of forgetfulness, without any degree of fructification. 
Higher Grade Board Schools, Science Schools and Classes, Uni- 
versity Colleges, University Extension, the Technical Instruction 
Act, and the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, all are referred 
to in turn as forces which have anc are influencing the spread of 
systematic Secondary Education. In remarking upon the change 
in the status of the teacher, the N.U.T. is referred to as ‘The most 
numerous (body), counting at present about 28,000 members, —_ 
all engaged in elementary schools, and not wholly unconcerned wit 
Secondary Education, because many so-called elementary schools 


ienninatinainiad a 
The two points which need be emphasised respecting this Pay) 
are (1) this and other remarks which distinctly place Higher Crk 
Schools in the category of secondary schools, and (2) the Contentzg 
that the Fees Grant has rendered unnecessary many endowmens 
now enjoyed by elementary schools upon which, as will be ye 
later on, the secondary school authorities are invited to Pounce, 


Part II. 


Herein are set out in detail the functions and jurisdiction of 4 
central authorities connected with secondary instruction, These a» 
(1) The Charity Commissioners, (2) The Department of Sciences) 
Art, (3) The Education Department, and (4), The Board of Agr. 
culture. Under (3) occurs the following pregnant statemen, 
‘Not only is a large amount of secondary instruction given jy 
teachers in elementary schools, but the passing of the teacher fng 
elementary schools to secondary is no longer a rare occurreny 
Under local authorities are given (1) County Councils, (2) Ty 
London Technical Education Board, (3) Borough County Couneis 
whilst governing bodies of endowed schools or of propriety 
schools, local committees under the Science and Art Departmen, 
School Boards and managers of Voluntary Schools are unceremoi- 
ously lumped together under the vague heading of Other Education 
Authorities. 

Finance is next dealt with under the heads of :— 

(a) Endowments subject to the Endowed School Acts, the x 
available amount for education being estimated at £650,0m 

er annum. 

(4) Endowments applied or applicable to elementary educatin, 
of which the Commission recommend the appropriation 
total £100,000, 

(c) Other endowments of an unknown total. 

(@) Grants from the Science and Art Department, £171,069 

(ec) Grants from the Board of Agriculture, £8,000. 

(/) Funds available under the Local Taxation (Excise a 
Customs) Acts—otherwise known as the whisky mone- 
£531,000 at present—should be £744,000. 

(g) The rate (1d. in the £ being the maximum) leviable wiz 
the Technical Instruction Acts; possible total, £640,000 

(4) Grant under Elementary Education Acts unknown. 

(#) School Board rates. 

(4) Grants for Evening Continuation Schools, £91,540. 

It will be thus seen that the Commission’s ideas as to hows 
whence the sinews of war are to be obtained bear a striking reea 
blance to Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, insomuch as theyat 
undoubtedly both varied and peculiar. 

Next in order are given the several classes of secondary sch 
as thus :— 

First Grade Schools. 


1. First grade endowed schools, including the seven great pub 
schools. ; 

2. First grade proprietary schools sending pupils to the Um 
sities or University colleges. 

3. Private schools of the more advanced type. 


Second Grade Schools. 


1. Second grade endowed schools. ; al 

2. Proprietary or private schools which send in pupils ro 
higher classes of the College of Preceptors’ examinations, oF for te 
Oxford and Cambridge local examinations. 

3. Some day schools at technical institutes. 

4. The highest departments of some higher grade elemeniay 
schools. 

Third Grade Schools. 


1. Third grade endowed schools. ’ Fe 
2. Private schools in which the ordinary standard is that of 

third-class certificates in the College of Perceptors’ examinato® 
3. Higher grade elementary schools. 


A description of the highest interest is given of each cas 
school. her gral 
A note on the ‘geographical distribution of the 60 hig wh 
board schools outside London’ will interest many. * In <pere 
the 40 counties there are no such schools. No less than 35, a: 
schools are in the three counties of Durham, Lancaster, — 
eight midland and eastern counties contain 19, and : ‘sail 
England (outside London) has but 6. Of the 60 schools, 4 
county boroughs, and 12 in smaller towns. i hich ist 
The bodies which conduct examination or inspection, W —_ 
topic next enlarged upon, will be sufficiently familiar to tea 
need no further reference. Pu 
Under the head of ‘ Defects in the Supply o/ Scho ay} read ¥ 
found some interesting statements. Rural agro oe » eat 
interest that ‘The higher grade board schools are doing 
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oiaces where it is wanting. Jn rura/ districts it is this grade of 
education Which is primarily needed. In towns, and especially in 
the smaller towns, there is still a widespread need for second grade 
ook again, ‘ One resource which has been tried is an elementary 
whool with a secondary top; but this does not always succeed.’ 
Probably, however, such failure can be explained, and the plan may 
yet be found workable in some places. f ; 

" Coming to the ‘ Deficiency of means for transferring pupils from 
one grade of education to another,’ we hap upon one of the most 
important of modern day problems. That ‘there is need for a 
larger provision of means for transferring pupils from the elementary 
to the higher school’ has long been conceded, But how? Liberal 
provision of scholarships is the Commission’s panacea, concerning 
which we shall have a word to say anon. Meanwhile let us hasten 
toadd that the treatment of this question of scholarship shows a 
marked improvement upon preceding methods, as witnesseth the 
following :—‘ A larger supply of scholarships, on reasonably elastic 
conditions, is certainly most desirable, in order that the higher 
grade elementary school may be firmly established as an important 
part of the provision for third grade secondary education, feeding at 
once the technical or scientific school, and the more literary school 
in the rank next above its own.’ 

Touching ‘Defects of Organisation’ we have treatment under 
three several heads : (1) the powers of authorities and their relations 
to each other ; (2) the relations between schools ; (3) questions con- 
uected with the internal organisation of schools. Of these, the re- 
marks under (3) will be most worthy of the consideration of the 
primary teacher, whose superiority in teaching ability is fully acknow- 
ledged. ‘It is only since elementary schools have begun to do some 
secondary work, and primary teachers have begun to find their way 
into secondary schools, that English observers have been enabled to 
compare trained and untrained teachers of the same subjects. The 
master in an elementary school may sometimes be too mechanical ; 
he may sometimes be lacking in general cultivation and in apprecia- 
tion of literature, and therefore in fitness to teach it ; his efficiency 
as a teacher may also be limited in some cases by the narrow 
groove within which his knowledge of his subjects is confined ; but 
in regard to the right ways of teaching, and the principle on which 
those methods rest, he is a disciplined expert, often imbued, too, 
with a genuine enthusiasm for the art which he has laboriously 
acquired. One of the differences which may be usually ob-. 
served is the superiority of the trained teacher in maintaining the 
attention of a large class.’ 

Advocates of mixed schools will be glad to know that the Com- 
mission is distinctly convinced of the efficiency of such establish- 
ments, and recommends their adoption in sparsely populated areas as 
a solution of the question how to provide efficient secondary instruc- 
tion, This interesting Part II. concludes with a lucid summary 
which we would fain quote, did not considerations of space inexor- 
ably forbid. 

Part IIL 

Review of Evidence, with Discussion of Suggestions made by cer- 
‘ain witnesses, This we must pass over, as the suggestions which 

ve carried general conviction will be recognised in the re- 
commendations of which they were the primary cause. 


Part 1V.—RECOMMENDATIONS. 


_ The aim of the Commissioners as set forth in their recommenda- 
tions has been aptly described as ‘the maximum of simplicity with 
the minimum of change.’ The document, as it stands, is a trans- 
parent compromise, calculated consequently to fully please nobody, 
at the same lime that it gives everybody—even the primary teacher 
~Some reason for just congratulation. 


ln the words of the report, the measures which seem wise to the 
Coumission fall into five classes :— 


L 


—Those which relate to the constitution and powers of a 
central authority calculated to bring the State into a fitting 
relation to Secondary Education. 

I.—Those which relate to the constitution and powers of 

Local Authorities, rural and urban. 


I1l.—Atrangements for the better organisation of schools, in- 
ing — 


_ (@) The kinds of schools needed, and their classifica- 
tion and co-ordination. 

(6) Special provisions for rural districts. 

(e) Local governing bodies of schools. 

(7) Scholarships and exhibitions. 

_ __ (¢) Examination and inspection. 

WV.—Financial arrangements. 


V.—Questi . . . . . 
Cecstions specially affecting teachers, including the regis- 
ation of teachers, and their professional education. 
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The Central Authority. 


Under this head we have that rava avis an all-round popular 
suggestion, viz., that there should be a Minister of Education who 
will be the presiding genius of all grades of education. He is, 
moreover, to have as a consultative aid an educational council of 
experts to consist of twelve members chosen as follows :— 

(a) Four appointed by the Crown. 

(6) Four (one each) by the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, and Victoria. 

(c) Four other members to be co-opted by the preceding 
eight. 

This central authority is to absorb the Science and Art De- 
partment and the Charity Commissioners, thus dealing a blow at 
the distraction-begetting multiplicity of overlords under which 
education and the primary teacher have so long groaned and tra- 
vailed. 

It will be noted that there is apparently no provision for ensuring 
the presence of teachers gua teachers on this council. On this 
head the following section will be instructive :— 

‘We were at one time disposed to recommend also the election of 
some members of the council by the teaching profession as a whole, 
a scheme supported by not a few witnesses ; but the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of arranging for such an election, by a vast 
number of persons scattered over the country and divided into 
several sections with interests not altogether the same, appear to us 
to be at present insuperable ; and we therefore think it better to 
attempt to ensure by the method of co-optation the presence of a 
professional element. 

‘It will, nevertheless, deserve to be considered, after the register 
hereinafter recommended has been formed, whether regulations may 
not usefully be framed, under which those who are to constitute 
this professional element may be chosen on the recommendation of 
the teaching profession itself instead of at the discretion of the 
co-opting members of the council.’ Thus, ‘it will all come right in 
the end,’ and it is something to contemplate with certainty the time 
when the free-lance business of the Science and Art Department 
will be usefully checked by the censorship of the Minister of Edu- 
cation, aided by his advisatory council of experts. Perhaps we 
shall then at length no longer be edified, amused, or incensed by 
philippics against the heinous crime of turning the drawing paper 
about in the lower standards. 

The functions of this central authority as shadowed out in the 
Report, are (1) to aid in the establishment of the local authorities; 
(2) to see that such authorities perform their duty, especially in the 
provision of sufficient secondary schools ; (3) to approve or reject 
‘schemes’ for the carrying on of schools, and the exercise of the 
functions now possessed by the Charity Commissioners; (4) to 
exercise jurisdiction over ‘non-local’ schools; (5) settlement of 
disputes between local authorities ; (6) arrangement of expansion 
or union of local areas ; (7) sanction of the acquisition of private 
schools ; (8) appointment of officers and inspectors. 

To this authority appeal from the decisions of the local autho- 
rities may be made. 

To the Educational Council alone is committed the function of 
settling what schools are to be regarded as ‘ non-local,’ and also the 
control and censorship of the register of teachers, 

With brutal frankness it is clearly laid down that this educational 
authority is not to follow on the lines of the Education Department; 
and the ‘code’ comes in for a thinly-veiled expression of disapproval, 
if not disgust. ‘Such a code of regulations and such a system of 
examination and inspection as the Education Department has applied 
to elementary schools would, in our view, be not only unfitted but 
positively harmful to secondary education.’ (And if to secondary, 
why not to primary ?) 

Local authorities whose duty it will be to manage and control 
schools, subject to the approval of the central authority, are next 
dealt with, and it is in this connection that we note the slap in the 
face for the School Boards, for the controlling voice in these most 
important bodies is to be given, not to the School Board, but to the 
majority appointed by the County Council. In the counties we have 
the following suggested constitution in respect to a local authority of 
28 members :— 


Chosen by the County Councils - - - - 16 
” », Central Office - - ‘ o~ 
Co-opted by the above - - - : - 8 


It will thus be seen that in the counties it is quite possible for the 
School Boards to have not a single representative. 

In the County Boroughs matters are of a little better complexion, 
the composition of the authority being as follows :— 


Chosen by the Borough Council - : - - 3 
ia », School Board - - . - 4 
5» 99 Central Office ° J P - 3 
Co-opted by the rest - : - - - - 3 


—— 
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The sad case of the London School Board will be evident from 
the account of the constitution of the London authority given 
below :— 


Appointed by the County Council - - . 18 
“- - School Board - - - - 7 
a »» City and Guilds Institute - a 
im - City Parochial Charities Trustees 2 

ws »» Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities - - - - - 2 
- = University of London : - 2 
Co-opted by the other members” - - - - 9 
42 


If the result of this passing over of the School Boards were simply 
a reminder to these bodies that pettiness in dealing with teachers 
and niggardliness in dealing with scholars and schools are not the 
best ways of securing the confidence and esteem of the public, one 
would be inclined to say ‘well done.’ But the matter strikes deeper 
than this, and is, therefore, most devoutly to be regretted, and most 
uncompromisingly to be opposed. In order to prevent the per- 
petuation of ‘mute inglorious Miltons,’ the passage from the 
primary to the secondary and technical school must be of the 
easiest, so that there may be no possibility of leakage of talent. 
This can only be the case where primary, secondary, and technical 
schools are under the direction of one and the same Local Authority. 
We feel sure that any failure to remedy this disunion and possible 
antagonism of governing bodies cannot but result in disaster. We, 
therefore, most earnestly trust that legislation will not sanction this 
virtual ignoring of the School Boards, but that the aim will be to 
enlarge their areas and improve their personnel, and to commit 
to their charge the fostering care of all phases of education. We 
admit that many, perhaps most, of the School Boards do not, as at 
present constituted, inspire much confidence. This can be remedied 
by making the Schodl Board areas co-extensive with those of the 
county and borough councils, or in some other way. If this be 
left undone, the opposition to the passage of a bill embodying 
these recommendations will inevitably wreck the whole scheme. 

Personally, the elementary teacher is bound to oppose this 
duality of local authorities. Promotion to secondary schools, ex- 
cept as subordinate teachers, is a practical impossibility. Only 
those who have tried to cross the borderland between primary and 
secondary schools can appreciate the sniff of contempt with which 
the application of an elementary teacher is received. We have in 
our minds at the present time two men—one a poorly-qualified 
master of a proprietary secondary school, who with difficulty had 
become an inter-B, A. of London University ; the other was a B.A. 
with treble honours, who had done admirable service in primary 
and pupil-teacher schools, Both had endeavoured to obtain the 
head-mastership of small grammar schools. One has been taken, 
and the other left; and the poorly-qualified inter-B. A. from the 
proprietary school is now the head-master of a secondary school, 
whilst the smart Honoursman has, after repeated rebuffs, recognised 
that there is no passage into a grammar or endowed secondary 
school for the master, however qualified, who has the elementary 
taint. Given one local authority, it might well be hoped that this 
disgraceful caste ostracism would die out, as it never will .under a 
dual system of authorities. For the rest, the recommendations 
under this head are sagacious. There is to be an outside chairman 
when desired; women are eligible for membership—nay, it is 
suggested that provision should be made that ‘a certain number 
shall be women’ ; and variations in constitution are, within certain 
limits, to be permitted, 


Duties and Functions of Local Authorities. 
These are classified under the four following heads :— 


1. The securing of a due provision of secondary instruction. 

2. The re-modelling, where necessary, and supervision of the 
working of endowed (other than non-local) schools and 
other educational endowments. 

3. A watchful survey of the field of secondary education, with 
the object of bringing proprietary and private schools into 
the general educational system, and of endeavouring to 
encourage and facilitate, so far as this can be done by 
stimulus, by persuasion, by the offer of privileges and 
advice, any improvements they may be inclined to intro- 
duce. 

4. The administration of such sums, either arising from rates 
levied within its area, or paid over from the National 
Exchequer, as may be at its disposal for the promotion of 
education. 


Under supervision it is recommended that a// schools, whether 
on the list of recognised schools or no, shall be thoroughly tested 





aa, 

as totheir sanitary condition. This is, however, all the SUPer visio 
: . : : : . 2 

to which ‘non-listed’ schools will be subjected. Recognised school 
will, in addition, be inspected by men chosen by the local authority 
for whose assistance a list of competent inspectors will be com. 
piled. In connection with the work of inspection occurs one of 
those portentous passages which show how far we have advance 
in our revulsion from the tape-measure system of guaging progres 

‘ The inspection we contemplate is something quite different from 
the work hitherto done by Your Majesty’s Inspectors in the ele. 
mentary schools. All that seems necessary for the local authority) 
secure Is a report from a competent hand upon the general conditigy 
and equipment of each school, including particularly the number anj 
qualifications of the teaching staff. There ought also to bea power 
to require that each school, or a certain portion of the schol 
should be annually examined by some independent and competent 
person.’ Later on, this question of inspection is entered into with 
greater detail, and here again is to be found many a hard rap for 
those who have been responsible for the appointment of He 
Majesty’s Inspectors of primary schools. 

‘In selecting persons for these posts, great weight ought tobe 
given to previous experience in teaching. Duly qualified wome, 
should be chosen where there is likely to be sufficient work for 
them. 

‘The appointment of such inspectors should, we think, be made 
independent of any limit of age. This rule, which is contrary to 
the present practice of the Education Department, would often 
enable the local authority to secure a man of greater education 
experience than can be done under the preseni system.’ 

. The classes of schools as above intimated to be recognised ar 
three, viz., 1st Grade, leaving age, 18 ; 2nd Grade, leaving age, 16; 
3rd Grade, leaving age, 14. In populous areas, district schools of each 
grade should exist, but in sparsely-peopled districts a compromise 
would be effected whereby a second-grade school should have a firs- 
grade~‘top,’ or a third-grade school a second-grade ‘top.’ In such 
districts, also, it is recommended that mixed schools be organised, i 
being recognised that such schools have done and are doing excel- 
lent work. Higher Grade schools are recognised as being of the 
‘third grade,’ and, as aforesaid, it is intended that each school 
should be taken over by the Secondary Education Local Authority, 
the School Board being merely recognised as managers of the ap- 
propriated school. To make secondary instruction of the third grade 
available, even in rural areas, the organisation of elementary schools 
with a third-grade top is recommended, so that we may expect, should 
the recommendations become law, the assimilation of the Highe 
Grade urban school and the creation of Higher Grade schoolsia 
rural districts, satisfactory arrangements being made with the de- 
mentary school managers in order to effect this purpose. 

Organised Science Schools as well as Evening Continuation 
Schools are in like manner to be brought into the ‘secondary’ 
fold. 

Proprietary schools are to be recognised if (1) sanitary condition, 
(2) apparatus, (3) teaching staff, (4) curriculum, (5) fees, be such as 
commend themselves to the local authority. Furthermore, a4 
condition to continued recognition, such school must (1) be open to 
inspection, (2) submit to an annual examination of all or part of the 
scholars, and (3) submit an annual statement of salaries paid to 
teachers, (4) head-master and certain proportion of assistants mas 
be on the register. In return, the proprietary school would enjoy 
the benefit of room and inspection provided by the authorities, an¢ 
its pupils could compete for the scholarships provided, and ibe 
school could receive such scholarship holders as may be eligible to 
attend a school of its grade. 


Scholarships. 


No part of the Report is more interesting than that refering 
to the granting of scholarships, and the recommendations #* 
instinct with the desire to secure perfection with respect [0 the 
ranting of aid to necessitous children likely to benefit from ° 
arged opportunities in the matter of education. It is sugges 
that ‘scholarships tenable at a secondary school should be of one 
or more of the four following heads :— 


(i) Some should be open to children being educated in be 
ordinary standards of public elementary schools withia tae 
local area. oe 

‘(ii.) Others should be awarded to children who are receiving 
their education at a (so-called) higher grade — 
school, or a secondary school (whether public or Poe 
of a less advanced type than the school at which the s 
ships are to be tenable. Sot 

‘(iii.) Others, again, might be open to all children ot -- 
any schools within the area of the local aut og 
whose parents reside or are employed within the ar 
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‘(v,) In some localities it may also be advisable to have 

scholarships — to all children free from any restric- 

tions as to school or residence, but subject to suitable 
conditions as to age and the means of the parents.’ 


In the case of elementary schools it is provided that there shall 
be, as a rule, no competitive examination below the age of twelve, 
W wrthy scholars being chosen by the head-master and the managers 
from a consideration of his previons attainments. Scholarships are, 
in certain cases, to be attached to certain schools, and in all cases 
of competitive examinations, viva-voce work is to be an important 
= value, cost of maintenance is to be included, as well as 
school expenses, and an attempt is to be made to minimise, if not 
altogether scotch, the unfair competition of the rich, who have re- 
sorted to the practice of having their children especially coached for 
valuable scholarship examinations. No longer are these wealthy 
parents to be tempted, since the value of the scholarship is to be 
considerably reduced ; but in the case ofa really necessitous scholar- 
ship winner, there is to be an added value to cover proved needs. In 
order to appreciate the full extent of this reform, it is only necessary 
to read the evidence of sharp practice on the part of undeserving 
parents. f 

Financial arrangements, 


to which we have already referred, are next reported upon, The 
only really important points needing reiteration are (1) the absten- 
tion from any fresh demand on the Treasury, and (2) the ex- 
pressed desire that in appropriating the income from the ‘Customs 
and Excise Act,’ no unnecessary interference with existing work 
is to be permitted, the value of these labours being expressly put 
on record, ‘We feel strongly the importance of seturing that facili- 
ties for the continuance of education which are now offered by 
evening institutions and classes (conducted under the Technical 
Instruction Acts) to persons occupied during the daytime should 
in no way be curtailed, owing to any zeal, however laudable, in 
developing other branches of secondary education.’ 


Education at Cost Price. 


This is the principle upon which secondary instruction is to be 
given to all, except scholarship holders. 

The following quotation shows that there is little sympathy with 
the provision of free secondary education :—‘ The tendency which 
has of late years appeared in places where well-to-do parents send 
their children to higher grade elementary, or even to ordinary ele- 
mentary schools, to supply secondary education to all comers at 
wuch less than it costs to secure good secondary teachers, and the 
habit which has grown up in places possessing large endowments, 
and charging low fees, even to persons able to pay good ones, may 
make it difficult to recur to this principle in those places.’ The 
wisdom or unwisdom of this recommendation will depend upon the 
number of scholarships, and upon the odour in which scholarship 
holders are held. If they are looked upon as in any way inferior to 
the fee-payers, all-round free secondary education would be prefer- 
able, let the cost be as great as it may. 


The Pecuniary Position of Evening Schools. 


Grants ‘made by the Education Department to evening schools 
and continuation schools ought, in our opinion, to be consolidated 
into a grant to be made to the new local authorities for secondary 
education, such grant being on a scale not lower than the existing 
grants, but regulated by new conditions, and applicable to secondary 
tducation in all its forms and branches,’ which does not look like 
mantaining these institutions, which have been the subject of so much 
care and aitention during the last few years. Rules are to be drawn 
up by the Central Office for the guidance of those who receive this 
grant, and watchful care is to be kept that the money is wisely 
spent, The report generously leaves to the ‘ National Government, 
om whose coffers these sums will be derived, to fix the principles 
and formulate the rules under which the money will be applied to 
educati . Altogether the possibility that useful evening work may 
materially hindered, should the report become law, is by no means 
4 remote one, 

The Register. 
ot ane good is the universal verdict upon this item of the 
oe — which is a distinct triumph for the N.U.T., see- 
rs - ape a not merely those engaged in secondary 
> reg % " i . 
~—s aw then ye —_ — wg Council of Experts, 
moe there ; gister wil . The conditions of 
tship laid down by the Commissioners are two :— 


\t) The possession of a university degree, or its equivalent. 


(2) A certificate or dipioma of adequate knowledge of the 
theory and practi 


® body recognised as equivalent by the Council. 





ive of education granted by a university, or 





Teachers who have been engaged in secondary schools for three 
years at the date of the report go on the register as a matter of 
course, and there are special powers vested in the Council of register- 
ing ‘teachers of great and acknowledged ability’ who do not satisfy 
the afore-mentioned requirements. It is recommended that the 
register be alphabetical, but that an appendix containing the kind of 
school in which the teacher works, opposite his name, should be 
prepared, and that ‘the names of persons qualified to teach in 
special subjects, ¢.g., drawing, music, gymnastics, and such purely 
technical subjects as shorthand, but not possessing the general 
requirements, should be included in a supplemental register.’ 

Seven years after the establishment of the register, no unregis- 
tered teacher is to be recognised as a teacher in a secondary school. 


Training of Teachers. 


This important point-is not dealt with in anything like a drastic 
spirit. Emphatic expression is justly given to the opinion that all 
teachers should be trained in the art, theory, and practice of educa- 
tion, and the universities are exhorted to include this subject in their 
curriculum, but no demand is made that registered teachers should 
be trained teachers, since the qualifying diploma may be obtained, 
as at London University, without any proof as to having gone 
through a eourse of school practice. This is a matter which will 
certainly receive immediate attention if teaching is to be made ‘one 
of the learned professions.’ 

Then follows the conclusion, every word of which we would fain 
quote, to do which we must wait for space until next month. 

In conclusion, to gain a Minister of Education, a register of 
teachers, increased scholarships, is much, against which must be set 
the perpetuation of the dual control of education, the scrambling 
hither and thither for funds to carry on the new system. 

The outcome of it all is in the womb of time, and we must 
patiently await developments whilst stedfastly endeavouring to per- 
fect the proposed scheme in so far as it seems, from our standpoint, 
defective, recognising that we are dealing with a document more 
truly epoch-making than any educational proposals since 1870. 


TEACHERS’ DRAWING LESSONS. 
MODEL. 
Stanparp VII. 


BY E. BUFFERY RIDGE, 
Head Master, Saffron Hill School of Art. 





The Triangular Prism (£quilateral). 


STANDING upright, and showing two faces equally. 
Draw the top triangle first, with the edge aé hori- 
zontal, and ac and dc equal to each other. Find the 
length of ce by comparing with ad; make ¢f vanish 
with cd, and ed with ac; draw the remaining two up- 
right lines parallel to ce. They will be slightly shorter 
than ce. . 
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angles to the line of vision, the top triangle will be 


similar to adc in Fig. 1, but the other way up. At the 
bottom one horizontal line only will be seen (Fig. 2). 
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Turning the model so as to bring one face at right 














Fic. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig. 3 shows another position, no face being 
directly in front. The top will require some care in 
drawing; the longest line should be drawn first, the 
angle at which it recedes being the most important 
consideration. Then fix the other corner with refer- 
ence to this line. For instance, c is a little below 
the level of 4, and directly under a point one-fourth 
of the distance from a to 4, as shown by the dotted 
line. Note that the shoréest line joins the highest and 
lowest corners. 


= 
a 
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| 
| 
Fic. 4. 
In Fig. 4 the longest line of the trianzle is in front, 


and the same method and precautions should be used 
as in drawing Fig. 3. 


Lying on One Side.--Draw the lines aé, dc, vanishing 
left and right, and fix their lengths in the usual way. 
Mark the centre of ad, but allowing a little for the 
nearer part, place the point d just beyond the centre. 


from ¢ vanishing with 4e, will finish the figure, Th 
convergence of the vanishing lines must not be great 


eel 


f 





Fic. 5. 


enough to affect the apparent parallelism of ;, 
and cf. 


The model is difficult to draw when in a tilted posi 
tion. One end will generally be seen, and this should 
be fixed by its longest line, as in Figs. 3 and 4. Get 
the direction of- the long edges, draw the dotted line 
shown in Fig. 6 af right angles to the long edges, and see 
that it crosses the shortest line of the triangle. |; 


Fic. 6. 


the triangle has two lines equal, as in Figs. 1 and 2, 
there is no need for the dotted line, as the third line 
(the longest) will be at right angles to the long edges 
When the model is sketched, turn the paper so as t0 
bring the figure upright, and see if it seems to stand 
square. 
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Fig. 7. Group.—Board ; cylinder with axis paralld 


th one short 


to ends of board; triangular prism wi ? 
ds, and tilte¢ 


edge resting on board parallel to the en 
up to rest on the cylinder. 

Draw the board, using the eye-level, next 
b,c, and ¢, vanishing with @ and d. Don 
make any lines of the prism except to van 
any lines of the board or of the cylinder. 


the lines 





Draw an upright line from d, try the length from d to 
¢ as compared with a4, and complete the end triangle 
aeb, A line from e vanishing with dc, meeting another 
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BLEMENTARY LESSONS IN AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. | 


BY PROFESSOR J. R. GREEN, SC.D., F.R.S., 
Late Examiner in Botany in the University of Cambridge, and 


F. L. GREEN, 
Late Science Mistress in the Clifton High School. 





CHAPTER IX.—INsECTs (continuéd)—ORTHOPTERA, OR 
STRAIGHT-WINGED INSECTS. 

Tus group is not so generally important in connection with | 
agriculture as the larger one, the beetles, which has formed the 
subject of the last four articles. It contains, however, several forms 
which are familiar to us in common experience, as well as many 
that are not frequently seen. ; i 

The Orthoptera are insects having biting mouth parts, and 
which undergo only an incomplete metamorphosis. Like the beetles 
they have four wings, and the anterior ones resemble the elytra of the 
latter class. The hind wings differ somewhat, being composed of a 
strong shiny membrane, semi-transparent in appearance, and broader 
than the front ones, so that when the insect is at rest it folds them 
up, after the fashion of a fan, before covering them with the others. 
Like so many of the beetles, their food is vegetable in character in 
the main, though there are some few exceptioas. 

The chief members of the group which are of interest to agri- 
culturists are the Earwigs, the Cockroaches, the Grasshoppers and 
Locusts, and the Crickets. 

The Earwig (Yorficula auricularia) is perhaps the most familiar 
tousall. There is a great prejudice in the minds of nearly ali of us 
against this insect ; it has a sad habit of intruding its presence upon 
us in a most unexpected way from the heart of a flower, or from a 
crack or wound in a fruit. 

It has, too, a very evil reputation; popular superstition associates it 
with a malignant desire to attack and injure our ears, which is sup- 
posed to be the object of the peculiar pincer-like appendages at the 
end of its abdomen. Formidable weapons they seem, and calcu- 
lated to inflict serious damage upon the delicate membrane which 
forms the drum of the ear, and so to entail deafness, if nothing 
worse. Indeed, some have gone so far in their dislike of the ear- 
wig as to say that his ultimate aim is to destroy the reason of any- 
one unlucky enough to be visited by him. 

Ali this superstition is of course utterly valueless ; no such injuries 
are ever to be looked for ; the insect is utterly averse to attacking 
the ear, nor has it the power to do the damage imputed to it. On 
the other hand, the earwig presents itself to those who know it as 
mischievous certainly, but still possessed of many very praiseworthy 
yualities. It has the habit, almost unparalleled among insects, of 
watching over its eggs and young ones with what looks like intense 
affection. When the female has laid her eggs, she lives near them, 
and will defend them from attack with an utter disregard of her 
personal safety till the young grubs are able to fight for themselves. 

_In its general stracture the earwig conforms to the general type 
described above for the group. Its little wing cases are small, 
black, and shiny, and leave the greater part of its body unpro- 
tected Its most distinctive features are the curious tail-forceps with 
which the end of its abdomen is furnished, ‘The meaning of this 
lormidable looking appliance comes out when one is seen coming to 
tet after a flight. The hind wings are very broad and powerful, 
and upon them it depends for its power of rapid movement. These 
wings are very liable to injury if unprotected while the earwig is 
“awilng over the plants on which it alights, znd must be packed 
away under the little wing cases placed in front of them. Now it 
‘annot reach the wings with either jaws or feet. An inspection of 
the insect shows us that it can invert the end of its abdomen over 
"s back, It can thus reach the wings with the tail forceps, and with 
Mew it folds them up fan-wise, lifts up the elytra, and pushes the 
aited Wings under their protecting cases. So rapidly does it carry 
ont these somewhat complicated evolutions, that in two or three 
mesata alter alighting the whole thing is complete, and the flying 
=o transformed intothe crawling one. It is only when attacked 

ther one es Uses these forceps as weapons of defence, and then 

~) we Somewhat formidable to its enemies. 

tides ee? amiable as it is in its domestic relationship, is never- 

Serious nuisance to both gardener and farmer. It attacks 





| affection. 


almost every flower upon which it finds itself, destroying the delicate 
tissues with its powerful jaws. Its depredations extend also to fruit, 
for which, especially the sweet and succulent kinds, it has a strong 
Plums, peaches, and apricots are the principal kinds 
attacked, It does not, likeso many beetles, confine its attentions to 
particular plants or crops, but is very cosmopolitan in its likes and 
dislikes. On the other hand, it not infrequently attacks scale 
insects and other enemies of the farmer, and so does good as well as 
harm, 

The larva of the insect has the same general shape as the adult 
form. Its wings are not developed of course in that stage, nor are 
its forceps at all formidable. The pupa is very much like the grub; 
indeed, this stage is only marked by a gradual development of the 
parts seen in the perfect insect. 

The second family, the Cockroaches (B/at‘aria), are chiefly to be 
found indoors. They have a great liking for warmth, and are prone 
to abound in kitchens, near ovens, and other comfortable situations. 
They chiefly damage store provisions, and do not make their mark 
by depredations upon growing crops. 

More formidable by far are the members of the next family, the 
Locusts and Grasshoppers. Of these we may select, as a repre- 
sentative specimen, the Migrating Grasshopper (Acrydium migra- 
torium). It is found chiefly in Eastern and Central Europe, being 
very common in South Russia and Turkey. The insect is of a 
greenish-gray colour above, and fleshy pink beneath. It is about 
two inches long, and when its wings are outspread, they measure 
about two inches and a half from tip to tip. The wing covers are 
brownish, and often spotted with dark blotches, The hind limbs 
are long and very muscular, so that it has enormous powers of 
leaping. 

The insect lays its eggs, which are oval and somewhat elongated, 
in heaps on the earth, generally in meadows. Each produces a 
very considerable number, so that under favourable conditions its 
powers of multiplication are extraordinary, The larva on being 
hatched is wingless. Both larva and adult grasshopper are extremely 
voracious, and they destroy every green blade of grass which they 
find in the fields. The adult insects, with their extensive powers of 
locomotion, often migrate to considerable distances, devastating the 
country over large areas. They are fortunately very sensitive to 
cold and damp, and consequently perish with the advent of winter. 
In more tropical countries the true locusts are a terrible scourge. 
They travel in enormous numbers, so much so, indeed, that the ex- 
pression ‘a cloud of locusts’ is no unmeaning phrase. After a 
swarm of them has passed over a green area, the change in the 
country is most astonishing. Every green thing seems to have dis- 
appeared, and the earth is left bare and desert-looking. 

The last family of the group, the Crickets (Gry//idz), are terribly 
destructive where they occur, though fortunately they are not very 
wide-spread. The best known of them, from an agricultural point 
of view, is the Mole Cricket (Gry//lotalpa vulgaris), chiefly known 
on the continent of Europe. It attacks crops of every description, 
and, being a subterranean feeder, it is very difficult to capture, and 
therefore very hard to prevent from committing its depredations. 

The mole cricket is a fairly large insect, having a length of from 
one and a half to two inches. Its body is stout and somewhat 
flattened, and bears long antennz, palpi, and tail filaments. Its 
fore legs are broad and wodified with formidable digging imple- 
ments, the use of which has justified its name of mole. ‘The front 
wings are broad, but short and leathery ; the hind wings generally 
lie along its upper surface, like a couple of tails. Its colour is 
brown. The habit of the insect is generally subterranean; it 
scoops out for itself tunnels or passages just below the surface of 
the ground, and in the course of its burrowing attacks the roots of 
the plants with which it comes into contact. The digging is done 
by the fore limbs, which, as we have seen, are curiously modified for 
that purpose. ‘They are, short, thick, and very muscular, and end 
in stout, strong claws, which scrape through the soil. The body is 
cylindrical in shape, and this helps it in penetrating the soil, the 
particles of which have been loosened by the claws and tibia of the 
fore limbs. 

The female insect constructs a special burrow in the early 
summer, which is deeper than the ordinary ones, often extending 
downwards for nearly six inches from the surface of the ground, 
At the end of this burrow it constructs a special cell about two 
inches long by an inch deep, in which are deposited the eggs. The 
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latter are numerous, being variously estimated at from two to four 
hundred, When all are laid the insect closes the entrance to the 
passage, and after about a month the eggs are hatched. The young 
larvee are white on first emerging, but soon become dark brown, or 
almost black, At first they are about the size of ants, to which 
they bear a superficial resemblance. 

They are very voracious and keep feeding for some time, till they 
are nearly an inch and a half long. During this time they undergo 
several ‘moults.’ At first they are fed by the parent, but are 
capable of independent existence after the second moult. The 
third moult takes place in the late autumn, and they then hibernate 
for the winter. In April or May they again undergo the moulting 
process and become pupe, the wing cases for the first time being 
visible. In about June they are transformed into the perfect 
insects, and can commence reproducing. According to some 
naturalists they do not generally lay eggs till the second year, 
hibernating during the winter in burrows deep cown in the 
ground, 

The mole cricket has a very bad reputation in one respect; it has 
distinctly cannibal instincts, and at times indulges them. If two 
males meet a fight ensues, and the conqueror usually devours his 
vanquished adversary. It is said that often the female kills and eats 
many of its offspring, after the latter have become capable of doing 
without her kindlier ministrations. 

he insect may be looked for in cornfields, gardens, meadows, 
and woods. ‘The tunnels which it digs are very harmful to vegeta- 
tion, as they disturb the roots of young plants, which are forced 
upwards, often out of the soil. When not so destroyed they gene- 
rally wither instead of being able to grow and flourish. Besides 
this secondary effect of their activity, the insects are harmful on 
account of their gnawing the roots and underground portions of the 
plants. 

rhe mole cricket can be destroyed by means of various traps and 
prisons. Advantage is sometimes taken of its habit of hibernating 
in warm earth, A pit about two or three feet deep is dug, about 
the middle of autumn, and filled up with a quantity of fresh horse- 
dung, which is then covered over with a deep layer of earth. The 
dung ferments, and considerable warmth is generated thereby ; this 
attracts the mole crickets, and they burrow into it and remain 
there. They can then be captured by emptying the pit. 


To recapitulate, we have seen that— 


1. The Orthoptera include the earwigs, the cockroaches, the 
grasshoppers and locusts, and the crickets. They are distinguished 
by their large hind wings, folded fan-fashion under very small fore 
wings, and by their biting mouth parts. 

2. The earwigs are furnished with curious tail forceps, which are 
chiefly used to pack the hind wings away under their cases. They 
chiefly attack flowers and ripe fruits, but sometimes destroy scale 
insects and other enemies of the farmer. 

3. The cockroaches infest warm corners indoors, and destroy 
stores of provisions. 


4. The grasshoppers are characterised by their enormous powers 


of leaping, as well as by strong and vigorous flight. They are most 
dangerous in warm or hot countries, where they are often found in | 


large swarms. They prey upon green herbaceous plants, and fre- 
quently devastate large tracts of country. 

5. The crickets are generally burrowing insects of considerable 
size ; they damage crops by their subterranean tunnels, which de- 
prive the plants of the root-hold which they need, and by eating the 
roots and other subterranean parts of the plants. 

All the group undergo an incomplete metamorphosis, the larva 
and pupa being very similar in appearance and in voracity. 


(Zo be continued.) 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue VINE DISEASE IN FRANCE.—The old disease, commonly 
known by the name of Arunissure, which is so destructive to the 
vines of the South of France, has recently been reinvestigated, with 
the result of discovering that it is set up by the attack of a fungus 
not up to the present suspected of parasitism. Some years ago, 
when it was first noticed how the leaves of the vines were suffering, 
Viala and Sauvageau examined them critically, and ascribed the 
fungus to the genus ‘ Plasmodiophora.’ Debray has now published 
a very exhaustive account of the pest, based upon recent observa- 
tions, and comes to a different conclusion as to its exact systematic 
position, Not only does it attack the vine and leave its imprint 
upon the leaves, but it makes itself free with plants belonging to 
42 natural orders, and assails their roots, branches, and flowers ; 
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indeed, every part may be attacked. Microscopic examinatio, 
shows the fungus in the cells of the plant, and not in the inter. 
cellular spaces, as is the case with so many parasites, In these cells 
the masses of the parasite present most varied appearances ; some. 
times they are indistinguishable from the living protoplasm ; some. 
times they can be seen as distinct from the latter, and frequently 
vacuolated ; sometimes again as in spherical homogeneous or vacyo. 
lated masses. When they are indistinguishable from the cell proto. 
plasm they can be demonstrated by destroying the latter by the 
use of eau de javelle, and then staining with aniline dyes, From 
the cells they can migrate, travelling outwards till they reach the 
surface, over which they spread as a sort of slime. The substance 
forms a sort of plasmodium; but as it has no nuclei, and forms 
neither spores nor zoospores, it is now thought to be a form allied 
to the Vampyrellae and the Myxomycetes. A curious feature of 
the disease is that it produces no distortion of the host plant. 


SouTH PoLAR ExpLORATION.—The recent successful, or par- 
tially successful, expeditions to the Arctic regions, even if they do 
not succeed in reaching the North Pole, have done good service to 
geographical exploration. The return of part of the Jackson. 
Harmsworth expedition with valuable scientific information re. 
specting Franz Josef Land is a noteworthy feature of the year. This, 
and the exploits of Dr. Nansen, have stirred up again curiosity 
respecting the ice-bound Antarctic continent, and the minds of 
explorers are turning towards the fascinating problems it presents. 
A new expedition is projected by the German Exploration Com- 
mittee, and at a recent meeting in Berlin the details were con- 
sidered. It was decided to send out two vessels in the course of 
next year, and to start from Kerguelan Island. The expedition is 
expected to be gone three years, and to cost about £50,000. 

* * 
, * 

THE NEW PROFESSOR OF BOTANY AT CAMBRIDGE.—One of 
the most marked features of the modern advance of science in 
England is the encouragement given to it by the Universities, Of 
the oldér botanists, perhaps, very few were greater in their time 
than the late Professor Babington, whose writings on the British 
flora were so extensive and so reliable. During the last ten years 
of his life the weight of old age and feeble physical powers with- 
drew him from the active exercise of his profession. The vacancy 
caused by his recent death has been filled by the appointment to the 
Professorship of one of the most active and talented of the younger 
school, Dr. H. Marshall Ward, F.R.S. Dr. Ward has had a 
brilliant career, and succeeds in the prime of life to what is perhaps 
the most important scholastic chair in England. He is an old 
Cambridge man, having graduated with first-class honours in the 
Natural Science Tripos of 1879. After finishing his course he weat 
out to Ceylon to investigate a curious disease affecting the calles 
plantations, and added greatly to his reputation by his mastery 
treatment of the subject. On his return he was elected to a fellow 
ship at Christ’s College. Since then he has been employed ia 
botanical research at Manchester, and for the last ten or twelve 
years at Cooper’s Hill Royal Engineering College under the Indian 
Department, where he has held the Professorship of Botany. Dr. 


* Ward is a well-known authority on the new science of bacteriology, 


for his researches in which he was recently awarded a gold medal by 
the Royal Society. He has recently been engaged, in conjunction 
with Professor Percy Frankland, F.R.S., in investigating the 
bacteria of the water of the River Thames. Dr. Ward isa member 
of the Council of the Royal Society, and his succession to the Cam- 
bridge chair is a matter of congratulation by all English workers 12 
botanical science. 
+ * 

Tue Late M. PasTeuR.—Unlike many men of note in - 
in the past, Pasteur received a very hearty recognition during 
lifetime. Post mortem honours are, however, accorded to him . 
all sides. Recently the municipal authorities at Arbois, his = 
place, have determined to erect a statute to his memory. 
municipal college there is also to be named after him. 

*,* x 

Wax SECRETING INsECTs.—Certain insects belonging ci 
Hymenoptera and to the Homoptera have long been —_ ; 
capable of forming wax in the course of their life ape 9 veces) 
ing to Dr. Knaggs certain of the Lepidoptera (moths and buff! ting 
must now be added to the list. Dr. Knaggs has been investiga’ 
the habits of Xetinia resinana, and finds that its larva lines its ¢ 
with a waxy secretion. The nature of the coment-tike — 
which coats their walls has been shown by dissolving 0 4, ectisied 
which enters into its composition by treatment with = noes 
spirit, when a clear wax remains, The larva 1s thoug! 4 rye 
wax to protect itself from contact with the sticky semi- ich itis 
which exudes ‘rom the wounds in the buds of the fir trees W 
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found on ; in the absence of some such protective substance the 
orobability being that the insect would be immersed in the resinous 
txeretion which flows from the wounded buds. 


* 
*. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR HELLRIEGEL.—Few discoveries in 
agrictltural science in recent years have attracted more attention 
than the demonstration some ten years ago by Professor Hell- 
negel that the plants of the natural order Leguminose can fix 
the free nitrogen of the air and render it available for purposes of 
nutrition. Certain tubercular outgrowths found upon the roots of 
the plants were found to be caused by a peculiar micro-organism, 
and somehow in these outgrowths nitrogenous bodies were formed 
at the expense of atmospheric nitrogen. The fact that the legumin- 
ous plants in question when cultivated enriched the soil, so that the 
succeeding crop was much richer than a similar one grown after 
any other agricultural plant, has long been known, indeed the 
fact was noted by old Roman writers on agriculture. It remained, 
however, for Hellriegel to clear up the matter. All agriculturists 
as well as botanists will be concerned to hear that the discoverer of 
this phenomenon has passed away. Hellriegel died on Septem- 
ber 2gth last, in his sixty-fourth year. He was born in 1831, and 
after a period of scientific study took charge of the agricultural 
experiment station at Dahme, where he carried on his work from 
1857 to 1873. In the latter year he was appointed to manage the 
experimental station founded by the Directory of Anhalt at Bem- 
burg. Here the great discovery was.made after ten years of labori- 
ovs work, and was communicated to the world in 1886 by himself 
and his colleague Dr. Wilfarth. For his distinguished and brilliant 
researches Professor Hellriegel was made an honorary member of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and Foreign Associate 
of the Soc. Nat. d’Agriculture of France. 

* + 
* 


AcTION OF ALKALOIDS ON PLANTS.—Sig. A. Marcacci has 
carried out a series of experiments on the action of alkaloids on the 
growth of plants, and finds the results to vary under different con- 
ditions, While quinine arrests the transformation of starch into 
sugar without access of light, strychnine produces the same effect 
only under the influence of light, and morphine does not completely 
arrest the transformation even in the presence of light. From these 
results the author draws the conclusion that the process is not a 
simple chemical one, but is dependant on other forces not yet fully 
investigated. 


ed 


CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY W. TATE, A.R.C.S., F.C.S. 





GENERAL NoTEs.—The specific heat of hydrogen peroxide has 
been determined by W. Spring, by the radiation method. He finds 
it to be 06893, when determined by means of a solution containing 
7454 per cent. of the peroxide, making allowance for the water 
present, 

Experiments by C, Hoitsema indicate that the absorption of 
hydrogen by polladium cannot be longer viewed as being due to the 
formation of a ye Pd,H. The action taking place is rather 
that of a solution of the gas in the solid. 

Argon and fluorine do not combine even under the influence 
of the electric spark, neither does argon act upon heated titanium, 
boron, lithium, or uranium. 

The alkali metals may be prepared by distilling their aluminates 
with metallic magnesium. Coesium hydrate, for instance, is heated 
with aluminium hydrate to redness, and the resulting mass distilled 
“om an iron tube with the 2 ye quantity of magnesium. Coesium 
Ty specilic gravity 2°366, and consequently its atomic volume 
_ Silicon may ve obtained by heating finely powdered silica with 
baely powdered aluminium. Incandescence occurs, and the amor- 
phous silicon produced is left as a residue on treating the mass with 
tydrochloric, sulphuric, and hydrofluoric acids successively. Crystal- 
‘ued silicon is obtained by heating silica with aluminium in the 
or furnace. It forms thin, hexagonal plates, which are yellow 
aan when very thin. They do not act on polarized 


aye talline aluminium chloride may be prepared by dissolving 
mercial salt in water, filtering the solution through glass 
ay = and mixing the filtered solution with concentrated hydro- 
soot —_ The mixture is cooled by a freezing mixture and 
om with dry hydrogen chloride. The crystals, which rapidly 
aid are washed by decantation with concentrated hydrochloric 

tail free from iron, and the excess of acid is removed as far as 
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possible by means of a filter pump. These crystals have the com- 
position AlCl, .6H,O. They consist of hexagonal prisms terminated 
by rhombohedral faces. 

Lead sulphide volatilizes completely at 860° in a current of nitro- 
gen, owing to the considerable vapour pressure it exerts far below 
its melting point, which may be put at 935°. Mixtures of lead sul- 
phide and lead monoxide or sulphate, when heated in porcelain 
tubes in an atmosphere of nitrogen, give data which confirm the 


equations— 
(1) PbS + 2PbO = 3Pb+ SO, 
(2) PbS + PbSO, = 2Pb + 2S0,. 
(3) PbS + 3PbSO, = 4PbO + 4S0,. 


Nitric peroxide gives a somewhat stable, white compound, with 
a chloroform solution of antimony trichloride. It probably has the 
composition— 
JO -Sb0)s. 


\(O.SbOCI,)». 

PRACTICAL NoTEs.—Magnesium forms an insoluble oxide and a 
very characteristic double phosphate with ammonium; most of its 
other compounds are soluble either in water alone or in solutions of 
ammonium salts, 

The insoluble oxide of magnesium affords a ready means of sepa- 
rating magnesium from sodium and potassium. The separation 
may be accomplished in three useful ways :— 

1. Freshly precipitated and well-washed mercuric oxide is added 
to the solution containing a magnesium salt and potassium or sodium 
compounds. The whole is evaporated to dryness and strongly 
ignited, when mercury salts and oxide are volatilized and alkali salts 
and insoluble magnesium oxide remain, The reaction takes place 
in accordance with the equation— 


MgCl, + HgO = MgO + HgCly. 
The alkali salts are dissolved in water, filtered from the residue 
of MgO, and evaporated to a small bulk before testing for 
potassium. 

The conversion of salts into oxides by means of mercuric oxide is 
of great use in analysis in many other cases as well as with mag- 
nesium, on account of the ease with which the corresponding 
mercury salt may be driven off by heat. 


_2. Magnesiu:n hydrate is precipitated by addition of a solution of 
barium hydrate and filtered off— 


MgCl, + BaH,9, = MgH,0, + BaCl,. 


The excess of barium hydrates and the barium salt formed are then 
precipitated as carbonate by addition of ammonium carbonate— 


BaCl, + 2AmHCO; = BaCO; + 2AmCl + H,O + CO, 
BaH,O, “fp AmHCO, = BaCO, ot AmOH fe H,0. 


The barium carbonate is filtered off, and the filtrate carried to dry- 
ness and ignited to expel ammonium salts. The residue contains 
alkaline salts free from magnesium. 


3. The third method of separation of magnesium as oxide con- 
sists in the evaporation of the solution to dryness, with excess of 
ammonium carbonate and subsequent ignition of the residue. The 
magnesium carbonate first formed is decomposed, thus :— 


MgCO; = MgO + CO. 


The residue is extracted with water, the solution filtered off, and 
again evaporated with ammonium carbonate and ignited to separate 
a small quantity of magnesium escaping the first operation. The 
solution of the residue contains alkali salts only. Of the three 
methods, No. 1 is the best, provided due care be taken to obtain 
mercuric oxide which leaves no residue on ignition. 

The characteristic ammonium magnesium phosphate is not avail- 
able for the separation of magnesium from potassium or sodium, as 
it requires the use of an excess of salts of a non-volatile acid. The 
non-volatile phosphoric acid would remain as a residue after igni- 
tion, even if ammonium salts were used for the precipitation of 
magnesium. This acid interferes with the further test for potassium 
as platinichloride, as it is precipitated by alcohol as alkaline phos- 
phate. As a test for magnesium, or for the quantitative estimation 
of this metal, the double salt is, however, peculiarly suitable, 

Ammonium magnesium phosphate, AmMgPO, is a white 
crystalline substance, somewhat soluble in water, but quite in- 
soluble in aqueous ammonia. 


The conditions to be observed in its precipitation are :— 


1. Ammonium chloride must be present in sufficient quantity to 
prevent the precipitation of magnesium hydrate. 


2. Aqueous ammonia must be added until the solution smells 
strongly of ammonia (to decrease the solubility of the precipitate). 
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3. Sodium hydrogen phosphate, microcosmic salt solution, or a 
solution of ammonium phosphate, should be added in drops with 
vigorous agitation after each addition, until no further precipitate is 
produced, 


The Second Stage of the Practical Examination in Chemistry now 
includes the quantitative estimation of one substance by means of a 
previously prepared volumetric solution. 


The volumetric work which may reasonably be expected from 
students taking this stage depends upon comparatively few reactions, 
and consequently may be systematically studied by means of a few 
type-analyses. 


These reactions may be classed as follows :— 


1. Neutralization reactions involving a knowledge of (a) the 
mutual action of acids and alkalies, (4) the action of acids and alka- 
lies and the more common salts on indicators, (c) the action of 
acids on carbonates, and of alkalies on solutions of metallic salts. 


2. Oxidation and Reduction reactions requiring acquaintance 
with (a) the methods of bringing the substance to be analysed into 
the proper state of oxidation, (4) the conditions under which potas- 
sium permanganate acts as an oxidizing agent, (c) the conditions 
under which hydriodic acid acts as a reducing agent. 


3. Precipitation reactions including (a) precipitation by silver 
nitrate, (4) the use of potassium chromate as an indicator for 
silver. 


The methods of using volumetric apparatus must be studied in 
order to give certainty and ease in the manipulation required. 


Type-analyses may be arranged as follows :— 


1. Determine the amount of NagCOs present in a well-crystallized 
sample of washing soda, using (a) litmus solution, (4) methyl-orange 
solution as indicator. 


2. Determine the amount of calcium present in a clear sample of 
calcite by dissolving in an excess of standard acid and titrating the 
excess of acid with standard ammonia, 


3. Determine the percentage of copper in crystallized copper 
sulphate by precipitation with excess of standard sodium hydrate 
and estimation of the excess by standard acid. 


4. Find the percentage of iron in ferrous ammonium sulphate by 
means of standard potassium permanganate solution. 


5. By the same means, determine the oxalic acid in a freshly- 
crystallized sample of ammonium oxalate. 


6. Determine the quantity of potassium permanganate in a given 
solution by addition of potassium iodide and dilute pure sulphuric 
acid, and titration of the liberated iodine with standard solution of 
sodium thiosu! phate. 


7. Estimate the percentage of chlorine in sodium chloride by 
means of standard silver nitrate. 


These notes will contain a brief account of the chemistry of the 
reactions involved, and, in due course, sufficiently full instructions 
for carrying out the various reactions. 


Questions. 


6. Point out the methods of separating magnesium from potas- 
sium, and show clearly what are the advantages of the method you 
prefer. 


7. Give a concise account of the process of making sulphuric acid, 
and trace the reactions occurring in the various parts of the appli- 
ances used. 


8. Illustrate the law of multiple proportions by a proof derived 
from a consideration of the oxides of nitrogen. 

g. Discuss the precautions necessary when precipitating arsenic, 
antimony, and tin, by means of hydrogen sulphide. 


10, What is the use of a knowledge of the specific heat of any 
clement to chemists? How would you proceed with everyday 
means to determine the specific heat of copper. 


11. What is a reversible reaction? Give illustrations of reversible 
reactions from your laboratory experience. 
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MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, 


BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S, 
Mathematical Lecturer and Physical Demonstrator South Western 
Polytechnic, late Assistant in the Physical Laboratory, 
Royal College of Science. 





LEAVING, for a moment, the subject of galvanometers, it will be 
noticed that we now have the necessary knowledge to enable US to 
determine either the magnetic moment of a magnet, or the value of 
the earth’s horizontal magnetic force at any place. For if a magnet 
be suspended by a torsionless fibre so as to be free to oscillate 
in the earth’s field, the time T occupied in one complete vibration 
will be given by the equation— 


<n i 
T=2r MH (1) 
2 
“. MH = 41 


The value of I depends on the mass and the dimensions of the 
magnet. Fora bar of circular cross section of mass = m, length 


= /, and radius = 7, 
Saad oe 
“f m(i3 + 7) 


For a bar of rectangular cross section, the mass and length being 
indicated by the same letters as before, and 4 denoting the breadth, 
measured horizontally in the position in which the magnet is sus- 


ended 
P ’ 143 
1waf AP) 
12 

In the C.G.S. system the mass is, of course, measured in grams, 
whilst the linear measurements are in centimetres, 

I being calculated, and T being observed, we shall then have an 
equation to determine product MH, supposing the angular dis. 
placement from the zero position of the suspended magnet to be 
small at the extremities of its oscillation. 

Referring back to the article dealing with the magnetic fied 
generated by a permanent magnet, it will be found that the field F 
at'a point at a distance d measured at right angles from the centre 
of the magnet (supposed of length = /), 

M 


M 
F =-—— - = 9 
(a24/)) ” 

4 


2 
where D = (a + ; ¥. or the distance of the point from one pole 


of the magnet. 

Let then a small magnetic needle be suspended by a torsionless 
fibre in the earth’s field and allowed to come to rest, and our 
experimental magnet be placed with its axis in the direction from 
east to west, due north or south of it, then the field generated at 
the position of the suspended needle by the magnet will be at right 
angles to the earth’s horizontal magnetic component. The sus- 
pended needle will be deflected and come to rest at an angle @, say, 
from its former position ; then equating the moments of the forces 
acting on its poles, we shall have— 

F cos @ = H sin @. 


Substituting the value of F given above, and making the neces- 
sary algebraical transformations, we shall have— 
N 
= = D* tan @ (2) 

Since the value of tan @ varies rapidly with @ when the latter has 
any value above 45°, @ should not be made greater than the latter 
value. 

Multiplying (1) by (2) we get 


2 
M2? = a . D' tan @ 


« Re = Yet 6, 


which determines M. ning 
Dividing (1) by (2), and taking the square root of both sides, we 


have 
2r I P 
H= T D* tan @ 


which determines H. 


This is Gauss’ method of determining the values of M and or 
is that usually employed in magnetic observatories. By the #60 
the Kew magnetometer, an instrument specially constructe 
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._aitate the above operations, Professors Rticker and Thorpe have 
ee the values of H at stations distributed throughout the 
jetes 
British Isles. 

Returning 
ysed ballisticall 
of the swing of 


now to the galvanometer, suppose that it has to be 
y ; for example, that we wish to determine by means 
the galvanometer needle the quantity of electricity 
which passes when a condenser is charged or discharged through it. 
It was found in an earlier paper that the angular reflection @ of a 
unoent galvanometer needle was connected with the current C 
passing through the coils, # in number, each of radius 7, by the 


equation 


amnC _ 4 tan 6, 
Tr 
which may be written 
¢ =H tan 6, 
G 
where 
Gu 
r 
it, the field at the centre of the coils due to unit current passing 
through them. 


In what follows G will be supposed to have the same significance 
in connection with the reflecting galvanometer under consideration. 
Let C be the current passing through the coils at any instant ; 
then the impulse communicated in a small time ¢ to one of the 
es of the small suspended magnet (pole strength = m, length 
=/) willbe CGm xX ¢. If the current has ceased flowing before 
the suspended magnet has moved appreciably, we shall have the 
total impulse = XCGmt = GmXCz?, where the symbol & indicates 
sammation, But it is easily seen that =C# (é.¢., the sum of the 
products of the current at any instant, into the time during which it 
fowed) = Q, the total quantity of electricity that passed. 
. Total impulse = GaQ = momentum communicated to 
one pole. 
.. Total momentum communicated to suspended system 
= 2GmQ. 
Also, the moment of momentum = 2G#Q x - = GQM, if M 


= magnetic moment of suspended magnet. 


If this momentum generates an angular velocity = w in the sus- 
pended system, supposed to have a moment of inertia = I about 
the axis of suspension, then the moment of momentum will also 


equal Iw. 
-. Ie = GQM. (3) 


Also, the kinetic energy of the system = }Iw*%. This will be 


equal to the potential energy at the end of the swing = Mu 


by reasoning similar to that used on former occasions, @ denoting 
the angle that the body has rotated through. 
.. 41a? = }MHe*. (4) 
Substituting for w from (3) 
GQM\? 
= ) = MHé; 
o: — 1He® = IH*@ 
*. 2 = an = > 
GM ~ G*MH 
He t.. 


G MH = 2nG 6, (5) 
where T = the time of one complete oscillation. 


. from (1) Q = 


From this we see that the first swing of the galvanometer needle 
(supposing that the frictional retardation is negligibly small) is 
proportional to the quantity of electricity that passes through the 
galvanometer, 

n a two condensers (of capacity K, and Ky respectively) to 

=e arged to the same potential V, and successively discharged 

Tht the galvanometer. Let the observed throws be @, and 65. 
» SINCe 

Q 


yu 
. HT 
bi heal tee 
VK, = HT 
2ru ~*~ 
ee 
"Ky," 


‘r the throws are Proportional to the capacities. 
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It can be left to the student to prove that if the same condenser be 
charged to different potentials, the throws of the needle (when the 
condenser is discharged through the galvanometer) are proportional 
to the respective potentials. 

We have, then, a method either for comparing capacities, or 
E.M.F.’s, by means of the ballistic galvanometer. 

The value of the above method of comparing the E.M.F.’s of 
cells is due to the fact that only an instantaneous current is required 
to charge the condenser, and that consequently there is no fear of 
polarization. 















I 


ABSOLUTE CAPACITY OF CONDENSER. 


A suitable number of cells, E, capable of sending a small current 
without polarising, are connected up through a resistance, R and ¢, 
of about 10,000 ohms. One terminal of a high resistance ballistic 
galvanometer, G, is connected directly to A, one end of the resist- 
ance ; the other terminal is connected through the condenser C 
(whose capacity is to be determined), and a key D, to the other end 
of the resistance. If the condenser is discharged to start with, on 
depressing the key D, a quantity Q of electricity will pass through 
the galvanometer, producing a throw of the needle. Let this throw 


Q=2VE= HT 


Fic. 1. 


= 6). 
Then 
2G 4, (6) 
where V = the E.M.F. between A and B. 
T, the time of vibration of the needle, is now obtained as accu- 
rately as possible. The only unknown factors in the equation are 
now V, H, and G. 














To eliminate these, connect up as in Fig. 2. 
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The resistance of the galvanometer is supposed so high, that con- 
necting it to the ends of the resistance r will make no appreciable 
difference in the current flowing through the resistance Rj. 


Let C = current now flowing through the galvanometer. Then, 
if @, = steady deflection, 
~_ H 
C= 65. 
c (7) 
Dividing (6) by (7): 
VK_T% 
Cc 2m 0, 
Also, the E.M.F. between the end of the resistance r 
ee 
"=P 
If then R = resistance of galvanometer, 
ius Vr \+ R. 
R, ++ rT) 
.”., from (8), 
VK _K(R,+*7R_ T 4 
| in r. 260 
(R, +7) BR 
= r FY 6, 


~ (Ry +7) R° 29 6 
Hence the capacity of the condenser is completely determined. 
If K be measured in Ohms, K will be given in Farads, 


If the resistance of the galvanometer be not known, it may be 
measured by the Wheatstone’s bridge method, or by inserting a 
known resistance R, comparable in magnitude with that of the 
galvanometer G in series with the latter, the rest of the connec- 
tions remaining as in Fig. 2. Let the steady deflection now be 63. 


Then 


6 Re+R_Ry 
_= = I. 
6, R R 7 
- Re_ & yy san | 
“RR 8, 63 
“R= Rah 
0, — @3 


The above is Fleming Jenkin’s method of determining the abso- 
lute capacity of a condenser. 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY J. T. HEWITT, M.A., D.SC., PH.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, People’s Palace Technical Schools. 





WE shall now deal with certain of the alkaloids, using the term 
in the stricter sense mentioned in the last article. The alkaloids, 
conine, nicotine, and sparteine, which contain no oxygen, will be 
first dealt with, though before treating of these, piperidine, a pro- 
duct of the hydrolysis of piperine (the alkaloid of pepper), must be 
considered. Piperine crystallises in prisms of m.p. 129°; boiled 
with alkalies it is resolved into piperidine, C,;H,,N, and a salt of 
piperic acid, CygHO,. 


C);H,NO, + KOH = C,H,,N + C,,H,0,K. 


That piperidine is a hexahydropyridine follows from the following 
considerations. Ladenburg and Roth added 75 grams sodium to a 
hot solution of 20 grams of pyridine in 150 grams of absolute 
alcohol. 


C;H,N + 6H = C,H,,N. 


On the other hand, Konigs oxidised piperidine to pyridine by 
heating with sulphuric acid to 300°. The oxidation may also be 
effected by heating with silver acetate in acetic acid solutidn to 
150°. 

C,H, N + 30 = C,H 5N + 3H,0. 


Again Ladenburg prepared this base by adding 4 parts of sodium 
to a hot solution of 1 part of trimethylenecyanide in 8 parts of abso- 
lute alcohol, 


CN.CH,.CH,.CH,.CN + 8H = C,H,,N + NH, 


and also by rapidly heating the hydrochloride of pentamethylene- 
diamine. 


C,H,(NH,),HCl = NH,Cl + C,H,N. 





From these reactions it is clear that piperidine and pyridine ne 
be related in the way shown by the formula— in 


CH CH, 

HC CH H,C CH, 
HC CH H,C CH, 
N NH 
Pyridine. Piperidine. 


This represents piperidine as a secondary base, which agrees we! 
with its behaviour. The hydrogen atom of the imido group may 
be replaced by acid radicles. Nitrous acid produces nitrosopiper, 
dine C;H,yN.NO, capable of reduction to the corresponding hydra, 
zine C,H,oN .NHg (characteristic behaviour of secondary bases 
Piperidine unites very easily with methyl iodide to form the sg) 
C;H,jNHCH;1; from this alkali liberates n-methy| piperidine 
C;H,NCH;. Cahours found that the latter substance eombines 
with a further molecule of methyl! iodide at 100°; Hofmann obtaine! 
the same compound more easily by digestion of piperidine wit) 
methyl iodide. The corresponding dimethylpiperidine hydroxide 
C;H,oN(CH3),0OH, does not decompose backwards on distillation, 
but gives a base of the fatty (open chain) series, the so-caljei 
dimethylpiperidine, C;H,,N. 

C;HjoN(CH;),0H = H,O + C;H,;N[C;H,N(CH))]. 

This tertiary base yields an ammonium iodide with methy! 
iodide. ; 

C,H,N(CHs)_ + CH I = N(C;Hy)(CH,)sI, 
which on distillation breaks up into trimethylamine, bydroges 
iodide, and a hydrocarbon piperylene C;H,. 

N(C;H,)(CH3)3I = N(CH;)3 + HI + C;Hy. 

Conine, CgH,;N, occurs in all parts of the hemlock (conium 
maculatum), but especially in the seeds. The seeds are extracted 
with dilute acetic acid, the solution evaporated to a syrup in vacuo, 
and.then treated with magnesia and shaken with ether. The 
ethereal solution is next dried with potassium carbonate, and the 
distilled. Conine, which has the boiling point 166°-166°5°, passes 
over before conhydrine, C,H,;NO, which has the boiling point 
240°. Conine is lighter than water, spec. grav. ‘8625 ato’, and 
according to Schorm dissolves in go parts of water, whilst it will 
itself take up 25 per cent. of water. It is easily soluble in ether, 
mixes with absolute alcohol in all proportions, is very volatile and 
extremely poisonous. Damp conine gives a strongly alkaline 
action, many salts of the base have been prepared. 

The reactions of conine are very similar to those of piperidine, 
it gives nitroso- and benzoyl derivatives (CsH,N.NO aod 
CgHgN .C;H;0), and exhibits a similar behaviour towards methy! 
iodide. By this means methylconine, CgH,,N .CHs, dimethyl. 
conine iodide, CsH,,N(CHs)9I, and dimethylconine, CsH,,N(CHy)s 
have been prepared. The latter substance unites with more metly! 
iodide to form trimethylconylium iodide, N(CsHj;)(CHy)31, trom 
which the hydroxide may be prepared by treatment with moist silver 
oxide. This compound breaks up in two ways on heating, & 
methylconine and methyl alcohol being formed according to the 
reaction 

N(CyH,;)(CH3)s30H = N(CyHjs)(CHs3)2 + CH,OH ; 
whilst, on the other hand, trimethylamine, water, and conylene, 
CyH,4 result 

N(C,H);)(CH;);0H = N(CHy); + H,O + CsHiy 

Since the behaviour of piperidine and conine is so similar, its 
but natural to look on conine as an alkyl derivative of piperidine ; 
it might, for instance, be a propylpiperidine, C;H,(‘ 3H;)NH | ‘ 
of course, isopropyl, methylethyl, cr trimethyl derivative). That 
conine is a normal propylpiperidine in which an a-hydrogen se 
of the piperidene is replaced by the propyl group, was prove? %} 
Ladenburg (A nnalen Bd. 247). Pia! : “ 

a-Allylpyridine was prepared by heating a-picoline with wm 
hyde to 250°-260°, the paraldehyde reacting as acetaldehyde int 
following manner :— 


CH 
HC CH 
+ OCH.CH, = H,0 
HC C.CH, 
N 
CH 
HC CH 
+ 
HC C.CH : CH.CH; 
N 
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On boiling this substance with sodium and alcohol, reduction took 
place, and a base, having the formula C,H,;N was produced ; this 
‘oust be an a-propylpiperidine. 


CH 
HC CH 
HC C.CH: CH.CH; +8H 
N 
CH, 
H,C CH, 
H,C *CH .CH..CH,.CHs. 
NH 


Although this base behaved chemically and physiologically as the 
naturally occurring conine, yet it differed from it physically in that 
it had no action on polarised light, whilst natural conine is dextro- 
rotatory. The synthetical conine is seen in the above formula to 
have an asymmetric carbon atom (marked *), and in a synthetical 
product it is equally likely to get right and left handed molecules, 
so that they are produced in equal quantities and the resulting com- 
pound is inactive. The separation into dextro- and laevo-rotatory 
conine was effected by Ladenburg by evaporating rapidly a solution 
of epropylpiperidine bitartrate until it was very concentrated, and 
ihen adding some conine bitartrate, C,H,;N -CsH6O6 + 2H,0, pre- 
pared from the naturally occurring conine. In this way a gradual 
crystallisation of conine bitartrate, identical with that obtained from 
th natural alkaloid, was occasioned, whilst the mother liquor con- 
tained the bitartrate of a laevo-rotatory conine. 

Nicotine, CyyH,yNo, occurs as malate in tobacco leaves. In 
order to obtain the free base the leaves are cut up, covered with 
water, and allowed to stand for 24 hours ; the liquid is then heated 
to boiling by blowing in steam for half an hour, and the liquid 
separated from the solid residue, which is again treated in the same 
way. The aqueous extracts are then concentrated until reduced to 
one-third of their previous volume, and treated with slaked lime 
(the CaO is one-tenth of the tobacco worked up), and then distilled. 
The distillate is treated with oxalic acid until it has a slight acid 
reaction, evaporated on the water bath until it forms a thin syrup, 
and the saline mass which separates is decomposed by potash, The 
nicotine separates and is removed, the mother liquor can be ex- 
tracted with ether, finally the ether is removed from the ethereal 
solution of nicotine by distillation, and all the nicotine is subjected 
to fractional distillation in steam. In all cases indiarubber joints 
and stoppers must be avoided when working with nicotine. 

Nicotine forms a colourless narcotic smelling liquid which is dex- 
trorotatory, very slightly heavier than water, and boils at 246-7° at 
745 i. m. pressure. 

Nicotine is oxidised by nitric or chromic acids or by potassium 
permanganate to nicotinic acid, which has the constitution of B-pyri- 
dinecarboxylic acid, C;H,N .CO,H. 

Various constitutional formulz have been assigned to nicotine ; 
that given in the second edition of ‘ Beilstein’s Handbook’ is— 


CH  CH.C,H, 
Cc 


CH CH, 


N CH, 
Cc 
CH NH 


This formula has been favoured by Etard, but, as we shall see 
later, cannot be correct. At one time it was thought that nicotine 
might be a hexahydrodipyridyl, i.¢. dipyridyl C,H,N.C;H,N, to 
which 6 atoms of hydrogen had been added. Anderson showed 
that sodium reacts with pyridine, giving a compound which he sup- 
Posed to have the composition CygH,oN», ie. he looked on it as a 
polymer of pyridine. Weidel and Russo have studied the reaction 
—t “ag Anderson’s compound appears to be a paradi- 
yridyl— 

CH CHI CH CH 
N CcC—C N 


CH CH CH CH 
_ At the same time the hydrogen removed from the pyridine acts 
% a reducing agent on some of the dipyridyl with the result that 
ree and hexhydro- derivatives are produced. The latter, which 
$s the formula CioH,,Ng, is isomeric with nicotine, but not so 
poisonous as the latter. Other dipyridyls have been produced by 
VOL. XVI, 





Skraup by heating meta- and para-phenylene diamines with glyce- 
rine, sulphuric acid, and nitrobenzene ; in this way he obtained 
phenanthrolines of the formule :— 


N 
and 
N N N 


Phenanthroline. Pseudo- or Iso-phenanthroline ; 
which, when oxidised, yielded dipyridyldicarboxylic acids, 
CoH gNo(COgH)s ; 
the latter substances heated with lime gave dipyridyls of the 
formulze :— 


N 

N N N 
However, neither of these when reduced by nascent hydrogen is 
capable of conversion into nicotine. 

In a series of papers in the Berichte (24. 61, 1373; 25. 1428, 
2807; 26. 292, 765, 2135; 27. 1053; 28. 456), Pinner has re- 
cently shown that nicotine most probably has the constitution of 
pyridyl-#-methyl-pyrrolidine. 

CH 


HC C— CH —CHy, 
 - CH, 
HC CHN — CH,” 
CH, 

At first Pinner endeavoured to solve the question of the constitu- 
tion of nicotine by subjecting the base to a gentle oxidation. ae 
hydrogen peroxide, he obtained a substance, to which he assigne 
the name and formula ‘ oxynicotine,’ C,y)H,,N,O ; this base was not 
analysed itself, but only in the form of its chlorplatinate and picrate. 


‘At the time he prepared the substance, Pinner was doubtful as to 


whether it might not really be C,)H,,N,O ; in fact, he later on 
altered the formula to the latter. By heating oxynicotine for some 
time with hydrochloric acid at 140°, Pinner obtained the hydro- 
chloride of a base (pseudonicotine oxide), which when distilled 
yielded ‘dehydronicotine,’ to which he assigned the formula, 
CyHi2No As no useful result was arrived at by the oxidation of 
nicotine, Pinner next turned his attention to the action of bromine 
on the base, this subject having previously been studied by various 
chemists. Huber (Amna/en, 131. 257) had described crystals, to 
which he assigned the formula C,yH,,Br,N3, HBr,. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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NOTES ON PHYSIOLOGY, 


EMBRACING THE SUBJECTS OF THE ADVANCED 
AND HONOURS STAGES, SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


BY WALKER OVEREND, M.A., M.D. (OXON.), B.SC. (LOND.), 


Late Radcliffe Fellow, Scholar of Balliol College, and Exhibitiongr 
in Comp. Anatomy of the London University. 





The sympathetic system of nerves consists of two long nerve cords, 
situated close to the vertebral column in the neck, thorax, and abdo- 
men. At certain intervals there are thickenings called gang/ia, 
which contain ganglion cells. The spinal nerve-roots—anterior and 
posterior—unite to form a mixed spinal nerve, and each spinal nerve 
thus formed sends a branch to the sympathetic ganglion nearest to 
it, which is termed the communicating branch (ramus communicans) 
These rami communicantes consist of very fine nerve fibres, destined 
to supply the blood-vessels and the unstriped muscular fibre of the 
viscera, the pupil, and the muscular fibres of the heart. These 
nerves are originally in connection with groups of ganglion cells in 
the medulla oblongata, and especially the large or general vaso-motor 
centre. Those supplying the heart, when stimulated, produce in- 
creased force and frequency of the beats, and are, therefure, called 
augmenting and accelerating nerves, Certain of the ganglia in 
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the thorax send off branches, which unite to form the splanchnic 
nerves These are distributed to the vessels of the abdomen, and to 
the small and large intestines, stomach, kidneys, etc. They form 
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very large and intricate network behind the stomach called the 


lar plexus When the splanchnic nerves are divided, there is an 
immense dilatation of the blood-vessels supplying the intestines, and 
t considerable fall of blood-pressure. Hence the splanchnics carry 
vaso-constricting nerves to these organs. The splanchnics also 

wry nerve fibres to the unstriped muscle of the wall of the intestine, 
which inhibit or restrain its peristaltic movements. 

Ivou the general vasomotor centre fibres, no doubt, pass upwards 
to the cerebrum, particularly the motor centres, since emotional 


mditions readily influence the condition of the blood-vessels, pro- 
ducing pallor or redness as the case may be. 
the central canal of the spinal cord—which centains cerebro- 


pinal fluid—becomes wider when it reaches the medulla and pons, 
nd this expansion is termed the fourth ventricle (¢ and ¢ in the figure 
here reproduced), The floor of the division marked ¢ is termed the 
yfracercbri, and the roof the optic lobes or corpora quadrigemina, 


“ince there are four of these in the higher animals. The cavity con- 
tnined in this division is called the é¢ev, since it leads from the fourth 
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—XI1., cranial nerves. 


ventricle to the cavity within the optic thalamus (4), which is the 
third ventricle. ‘The central hemispheres themselves also contain 
cavities filled with fluid, called the first and second, or the lateral 
ventricles. They communicate by narrow openings with the third 
ventricl The floor of the first portion of the brain (a) is formed 
hy the corfera striata. 1n the process of development, the corpora 
striata become separated, so that each appears to lie on the outside 
f the optic thalamus as well as in front of it. Fibres coming from 
the crus cerebri on cach side run between the corpus striatum and 
yptic thalamus, and pass tothe cerebrum. This strand of fibres is 
called the /uternal Capsule. 
The ventricles of the brain contain cerebrospinal fluid, which is 
mewhat like lymph in its physical characters, but it does not con- 
tun any cells and does not coagulate. 
The dura mater is a tough connective tissue layer, attached firmly 
to the interior of the cranium, but lies loosely in the spinal column. 
Ihe pia mater is a fine vascular membrane, closely adherent to the 


urface of the brain and spinal cord. Between the pia and dura mater 
there is a space divided into two by the arachnoid membrane, and 
there i fluid between the dura mater and the arachnoid, and be- 


tween the arachnoid and the pia mater. In the roof of the fourth 
ventricle there is a small opening, by means of which these spaces 
we placed into communication with the cavities of the brain and 
spinal cord, 
The Minute Structure of the Cerebral Cortex. 
lhe cortex is the grey matter of the cerebral hemispheres, and is 
xternal, while in the spinal cord, the grey matter lies internal. The 
cortical substance consists of cells and fibres embedded in a fine 
connective tissue or neuroglia rhe cells vary in shape, being 
spherical, star-shaped, or pyramidal, and they are separated by the 
fibres passing towards the surface of the cortex from the white sub- 
tance in the interior of the cerebrum. The cortex may be divided 
into five layers, the most superficial layer consists of nerve fibres and 
of a few scattered nerve cells without processes. In the next layer 
the cells are small, angular, and possess processes. In the third 
layer there are also large pyramidal nerve cells. In some parts of 
the brain, as around the fissure of Rolando, there are very large giav/ 
cells, each of which possesses one process which passes down to the 
white substance and becomes a nerve fibre. The fourth and fifth 
layers contain angular cells, with fine processes and some bipolar 
cells 


the Relations of the Olfactory Bulb. The Central Connections of 


the Optic Nerves. 
Ty retory bu/é lies on the face of the anterior lobes, on either 
side of the anterior fissure beneath. Its roots really spring from a 
convolution in the interior called wcinate, and one root passes in 


several filaments pass into the olfactory mucous membrane (see nar; 
graphs 195, 196, and 197 of Author’s ‘ Textbook on Physiology 





Fic. 2.—The Base of the Brain. Fr. L., frontal lobe; ‘I's. L. Temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe ; P, Pons Varolii ; 1, Olfactory bulb, etc. 


The optic nerves are devoted entirely to the sense of vision, The 
two nerves join after leaving the eye, to form the chiasma, From 
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Jo Optic Jhalamus 
Corpora Quadrigemina and 
Oceinital Lobes 


Fic. 3 is reproduced specially—diagram of optic nerves, and tracts. 


this an optic tract proceeds to each half of the brain and passes 
the optic thalamus, corpora quadragemina, and from these, —_ 
again pass through the posterior third of the internal capsule tot 
occipital lobes of the cerebrum, which form the centre of vision. 

The diagram is intended to illustrate the arrangement of the ess 
the right optic tract, it will be seen, contains fibres from the righ! 
side of the right eye, and the left side of the left eye. These ° 
one optic tract be divided, or one occipital centre destroyed, nt : 
tumour, there is blindness of the same halves of each retina his 
half blindness is termed hemiofia. 

The Origins and General Functions of the other Cranial Nerves. 


Ip é 


The third cranial or oculo-motor nerve arises from & group” 
nerve-cells in the floor of the third ventricle, and from the — 
the iter just beneath the anterior corpus quadrigeminum. pipes 
all the muscles of the eyeball, except the superior oblique . o- 
external rectus. It also supplies the ciliary muscle, within ” the 
ball itself. When stimulated by means of an electric curre: 





: ees " ~ve looks Uf 
pupil contracts, and also the ciliary muscle. The eye looks 4 


to the anterior commissure in the third ventricle. From the bulb | wards and inwards. 
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The fourth nerve arises from a group of cells just behind that of 
the third. It supplies the superior oblique muscle. 

” The sixth nerve supplies the external rectus, and arises from the 
dow of the fourth ventricle. ; a 

The fifth or trigeminal nerve has a most extensive origin, inas- 
much as it represents the sensory roots of all the cranial nerves from 
he third to the twelfth, There is a motor root, however, which 
ynites with the sensory portion, and the latter has a ganglion 
Gasserian) upon it, like an ordinary spinal nerve. — Each nerve 
divides into three branches, called opthalmic, superior maxillary, 
and inferior maxillary nerves, The motor fibres enter the inferior 
maxillary to supply the muscles of mastication. The 5 inferior 
maxillary nerve also sends off the gustatory nerve, which is one of 
the nerves of taste to the tongue. ‘The sensory branches supply the 
whole of the face, including the mouth and the nose. The fifth is 
also said to contain ¢rophic or nutrient fibres. When the fifth is 
divided within the skull, after a time the cornea begins to ulcerate 
and it is finally destroyed. By carefully protecting the cornea from 
dust and the like, these destructive changes may be prevented. In 
all probability the results are due, not so much to the existence of 
special trophic fibres, but to the fact that the cornea has lost its sen- 
sibility, and particles of dust do not cause any sense of discomfort, 
and are therefore not brushed off by the eyelids as under normal cir- 
cumstances. In all probability the gustatory fibres, already men- 
tioned, reach the fitth from the glossopharyngeal nerve. 

The facial nerves supply the muscles of expression. One branch, 
the chorda tympani, contains fibres, which when stimulated cause a 
secretion of saliva from the submaxillary and sublingual glands, and 
and a dilatation of the blood-vessels of these glands. ‘These fibres 
of taste in the chorda tympani also spring originally from the 
glossopharyngeal nerve, 

The auditory nerves arise from three pairs of nerve-cell groups 
in the lateral part of the floor of the fourth ventricle. The fibres 
pass to the cochlea and the semicircular canals. 

The glossopharyngeal nerve arises from a nucleus or group of nerve 
cells in the fourth ventricle just anterior to that of the vagus. It is 
a nerve of sensation for the root of the tongue, the soft palate, 
pharynx, etc., and a nerve of special sense (¢as¢e) to the posterior 
third of the tongue. It contains motor fibres also, which pass to 
certain muscles cf the pharynx, but these fibres enter it from the 
facial nerve in its course from the brain to the pharynx. 

The tenth, vagus, or pneumogastric nerve arises from the floor of 
the fourth ventricle, and is soon joined by a branch of the spinal 
accessory (accessory branch). It is a mixed nerve. 

Motor fibres pass to the muscles of the larynx, to the heart 
inhibitory), to the muscular walls of the sesophagus, stomach, and 
intestines. One of the branches to the heart is called depressor, 
since when stimulated there is a great fall of blood-pressure, due to 
dilatation of the abdominal arteries. Some fibres pass to the lungs 
to supply the unstriped muscles of the bronchi, while others are in- 
spiratory nerves. When both vagi are divided in the neck of a rabbit, 
respirations become very slow and deep. After division, in most 
animals, the heart begins to beat more quickly. Stimulation of the 
central end of the divided nerve quickens respiration again. If 
the stimulus be increased in strength the diaphragm passes into an 
iaspiratory spasm, 

The Spinal accessory is purely motor. One portion joins the 
vagus ; the other supplies two muscles of the neck, sterno-mastoid 
and trapezius, 

_ The Hypoglossal nerves arise from a nucleus in the floor of the 
fourth ventricle, and supply the muscles of the tongue, the muscles 
passing from the hyoid bone to the tongue. 
‘he more Important Functions of the Medulla Oblongata.—The 
uedulla presides over the most important of the bodily functions. 
It contains the respiratory centre, which is a portion of the centre 
lor the vagi, Destruction of this centre produces instant death, The 
‘espiratory centre acts automatically, that is, self-acting ; but its 
«tivity is dependent on the condition of the circulating blood, in 
oat that the more abundantly it is supplied with arterial 
The proven ge are the respiratory movements, and vice versd. 
whole of r - a -° contains the general vaso-motor centre for the 
toa of the . — -vessels, This is a great constricting centre Sec- 
and lower; er cord in the neck which causes dilatation of vessels 
the = : we rd pressure. The normal state of contraction of 
teined br the 7 — part is called tonus, and this tonus is main- 
tn bo moms = activity of this constricting centre. Besides 
simalaaed res, the medulla contains a centre which, when 
~ uated, stops the heart (‘#xhibitory centre), a centre for swallow- 
“» Yomuting, for the secretion of saliva, and the movements of 
ee and articulation. 

vein also acts as a conductor of impulses from the brain 

Pinal cord, and vice versd. The anterior pyramids contain 
“tor bres, which cross from one side to the other, and these 
Ge from the motor centres i > corte > cerebri 
es in the cortex of the cerebrum, 
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The Localisation of Function in the Cerebral Cortex. 


During the course of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 it was 
discovered by two Prussian surgeons that certain portions of the cor- 
tex of the cerebral hemispheres are sensitive to the interrupted 
electric current, and that particular movements are called forth 
when certain parts are thus stimulated. In 1872, Ferrier took up 
the subject, confirmed, and considerably amplified these facts, 
After it was found impossible to deny the correctness of these state- 
ments, a vigorous attack was made on the method itself, and it was 
asserted that the effects are not due to the stimulation of the cortex 
at all, but to the conduction of the electric current to the basul 
ganglia, and especially to the corpora striata. A single new fact, 
however, upset the opponents completely, and this was one dis- 
covered by Francois-Franck, of Paris, viz., that under certain cir- 
cumstances, as when the cortex is itself inflamed, mechanical 
stimulation a/one of certain parts produces similar muscular move- 
ments. Moreover, other facts have fully established this conclusion. 
For example, when a dog is deeply ancesthetised, the cerebral cortex 
is paralysed, so to speak, and electrical stimulation produces no 
effect, but it is then only necessary to remove the thin layer of grey 
matter, and the white matter beneath still responds, and if these 
results were simply due to diffusion of electric current, the grey 
matter should have responded as before. Moreover, the muscular 
movements invoked by stimulation of the grey and white matter 
differ from each other considerably. We can therefore dispose of 
the assumption and assert confidently that the grey matter of certain 
areas is itself excitable. From an anatomical standpoint we should 
hesitate to emphasise the fact of localisation of function, since on 
section the nerve fibres appear to run in all directions, and to form 
an indefinite and unintelligible network. Each fibre represents the 
conduction of impulses, so that each area of the cortex must stand 
in wide relation with adjoining areas. In other words, the brain 
forms a complicated felt-work. Nevertheless, as we shall see, the 
cortex of the brain can be mapped out into definite areas, and par- 
ticular functions may be assigned to each of them. There are three 
methods of determining the function of the separate parts of the 
cortex. 

(a) The Electrical Method.—This is accomplished by placing 
two electrodes (in connection with the secondary coil of an induc- 
tion machine) very close together—one quarter of an inch or less 
—upon the surface of the cortex, then sending an interrupted 
current through this limited space, and noting any movements 
which follow. In this way it has been found that the parts in front 
and behind the fissure of Rolando are motor centres in the true 





Pd 
Ts.L. 
Fic. 4.—Diagram of monkey’s brain; F. L. Frontal lobe; ‘T's. L. ‘Temporo- 


sphenoidal lobe; O. L. occipital lobe; Cb. cerebellum ; ‘The letters A and L, 
lie over the fissure of Rolando; F, centre for muscles. 


sense of the word. Proceeding from below towards the vertex we 
can thus map out centres for the muscles of the face, then for the 
arm and leg, and finally the muscles of the trunk. At the lower 
part, near the centre for the muscles of the face, lies the centre for 
speech, and this, in right-handed people, is on the left side. The 
impulses starting from the cortex pass along nerve fibres down to 
the internal capsule, through the crus cerebii, from vaudin and 
medulla, In the latter they cross to the opposite side, and run 
partly in the anterior columns, but chiefly in the lateral columns of 
the spinal cord, and pass out by the anterior roots of the spinal 
nerves to the muscles. Such is the tract of vo/untary impulses from 
the cortex to the muscles. 

(6) Zhe Method of Ablation, or removal of certain areas in the 
cortex. In the monkey, removal of an area is followed, after 
recovery, by paralysis of the muscles represented in that part of the 
cortex. 

(c) Zhe Results of Disease (Pathology).—This is shown by the 
effect of injuries and disease (tumours) of the areas in question. 
These three methods all agree in demonstrating the fact that motor 
centres exist in the convolutions we have already mentioned. 

The Sensory Centres of the Cortex.—When in an adult animal 
the occipital cortex is destroyed there is a tract of degenerated fibres 
leading from the occipital lobe through the posterior part of the 
internal capsule, optic thalamus and corpora quadrigemina. If this 
portion of the cortex be destroyed in a young animal, the optic 
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tracts and optic nerves atrophy also. In man a tumour, abscess, or 
softening of one occipital lobe is followed by hemiopia, and in 
some cases word-blindness is induced, especially if a portion called 
the angular convolution which lies a little in front of the occipital 


lobe be involved. The patient can see the difference between light 
and shade, and may identify objects, but cannot read. 
The Centre for Hearing lies in the temporo-sphenoidal convolu- 


tion, and the evidence for this lies in the fact that electrical stimu- 
lation produces sudden retraction or elevation of the ears—the 
animal pricks up the ear of the opposite side, and the head and eyes 
also turn. ‘These phenomena resemble the sudden start and look of 
surprise caused when a loud sound is made on the opposite ear. In 
other words, they are signs of a subjective auditory sensation. 
There is a case recorded of 

and after death the brain was found normal with the exception of 
great atrophy of this part of the brain, and this was especially 


a man who had been deaf for 30 years, 


marked on the left side. 
Hemiplegia and Aphasia.—If there should be a rupture of a 


blood-vessel in the internal capsule or certain parts of the motor 
area of the cortex, if the man survive, there may rewain paralysis 


(hemiplegia) of the muscles of the opposite half of the body, and if 


the left cortex be invulved, loss of speech (efhasia) is added to the 
loss of muscular power. 


The Maintenance of Equilibrium and its relationship to the Semi- 
circular Canals, 


The maintenance of equilibrium depends upon a number of reflex 


acts, which again are dependent on certain afferent impulses pass- 
ing to various collections of nerve cells in the grey matter, and 
thence reflected to the muscles through efferent channels. ‘The chief 
of these afferent impulses undoubtedly are those from the eyes, 
the skin, the semicircular canals, and the muscles themselves. In 
a certain disease termed /ocomotor ataxy, there is anesthesia of the 
skin of the feet, and when the patient stands, if the eyes be closed, 
there is great reeling ; in fact, if unsupported, the patient will fall. 


And such patients are helpless in the dark, thus illustrating the 


value of visual impulses. The giddiness produced by looking down 


from a great height, or from looking at rapidly moving objects, is 


due to unusual visual impulses interfering with the maintenance of 
equilibrium. The semicircular canals (see chapter xiv. of Author’s 
Text-book) lie in three planes at right angles to each other. If the 


horizontal semicircular canal in the pigeon be divided, the head 
begins to oscillate in a horizontal plane, and the bird may fall. 
After destruction of all the canals the animal can neither stand nor 
fly. After some months the animal recovers and learns, gradually, 
to guide his movements by sight and touch only. But if the eyes 
are bandaged, all the restlessness and powerlessness return. The 


central organ of the nervous system where these afferent impulses 


are received appears to be the cerebellum, and this part of the brain 
is connected with the rest of the brain by what are termed its 
superior, middle, and inferior peduncles or roots. Certain fibres 
from the eyes and from the semicircular canals pass in the superior 
peduncles to the cerebellum, and by means of the inferior 
peduncles the cerebellum is placed in relationship to the body and 
limbs. 

On microscopic examination of a portion of the plaited and 
folded cortex of the cerebellum, there is an external layer of grey 
matter and a central white. In the grey there are two layers, the 
outer consists of many branched fibres, the inner is a granular 
layer composed of granules made up of a nucleus surrounded with 
protoplasm and with processes forming a network. Between the 
two layers is a layer of large flaskshaped nerve cells (the layer of 
Purkinje’s cells), with one unbranched process passing down into 
the white substance to become a nerve fibre. 

Function.—\axciani, an Italian physiologist, has removed the 
cerebellum in dogs, and was able to keep them alive for some 
months. He then found that certain movements are impossible. 
For instance, the animal might be able to swim, but could not land 
on reaching the bank. Disease of the cerebellum in man, gives 
rise to what is termed cerebellar ataxy. The gait is reeling, like 
that of a drunkard, The patient sways from one side to the other, 
easily overbalances himself, crosses his legs to regain his balance, 
and, more often than not, falls in the attempt. The eyeballs often 
oscillate backwards and forwards (mystayaus). Electric stimula- 
tion of the cerebellum also gives rise to disorders of movements. 
If the posterior part be excited, the head tends to fall backwards, 
and the heels to fly into the air. Every form of active muscular 
exertion therefore requires the simultaneous co-operation of a great 
number of movements in order to secure steadiness and to main- 


tain equilibrium. ‘The mechanism of adjustment appears, there- 
fore, to be in the cerebellum, and it plays its part quite independ- 
ently of consciousness \fter the cerebellum is removed, the 


animal can, to some extent, in the course of time, substitute this 
power of adjustment by a conscious effort. ‘This explains the fact 








of the early fatigue which supervenes in such animals. Movements 
formerly easy and automatic are now performed with great dig. 
culty. 


The Mode in which the Fetus is Nourished. 


The human ovum is a minute spherical mass of soft granular pro 
toplasum containing minute globules, and imbedded in one of ths 
follicles of the ovary. It is invested by a membrane—the zon 
pellucida—and contains a germinal vesicle (nucleus), and withiy 
this the germinal spot (nucleolus). The diameter is about Ath 
of an inch. Fertilisation induces a series of marked changes 
in the ovum. The latter becomes fixed in the uterus, Th 
mucous membrane of the latter again becomes much thickened 
(decidua), and grows around, completely enclosing it, so that a 
first the ovum derives its nourishment from the mucous membrane 
of the uterus. About the eighth week, a new structure, called the 
placenta, becomes developed, and this forms the means of com. 
munication between the foetus and the mother. It has a most com. 
plicated arrangement, but, described generally, it consists of two 
parts—one, the foetal, and the other the maternal, part. In the 
maternal part there are large sinuses or hollows, into which smal! 
vascular processes (belonging to the foetus), called villi, project, 
The blood vessels of the villi run to and from the foetus, along the 
interior of a connecting cord, called the umbilical cord. There is, 
therefore, an interchange of material in the placenta between the 
villi and the blood of the maternal sinuses already mentioned, and 
this is of such a nature that COg, urea, etc., pass out of the blood of 
the villi into the blood of the mother, and in exchange oxygen, 
albumin, sugar, etc., pass to the foetus. In other words the placenta 
is an alimentary, an excretory, and a respiratory organ for the 
foetus. 


The Main Features of the Fatal Circulation, 


Oxygenated blood leaves the placenta by several vessels, which 
unite to form one large vein. This runs in the umbilical cord and 
enters the foetus at the umbilicus or navel, hence it is termed the 
umbilical vein. After it has entered the body, it sends one branch 
back to join the inferior vena cava, and the latter passes to the 
right auricle. The heart of the embryo has four cavities, but 
the right and left auricles communicate by means of an opening 
called the foramen ovale, and the blood, which reaches the right 
auricle from the inferior vena cava is directed by a fold of mem- 
brane (Eustachian) right into the left auricle. From this it goes 
to the left ventricle and thence to the aorta, and is mainly dis- 
tributed to the head and arms. Blood from the head and arms is 
carried back by the superior vena cava to the right auricle, and 
thence passes into the right ventricle and pulmonary arteries 
Now the lungs are not yet expanded, and very little blood 
reaches them, but the pulmonary artery communicates with the 
aorta (at a point below where the carotid and subclavian arteries leave 
it) by means of a small duct, the ductus arteriosus, and this carries 
the blood to the aorta, which again conveys it to the body and 
lower limbs. Two branches leave the aorta and carry the impure 
blood through the umbilicus back to the placenta. These are called 
hypogastric arteries. At birth the placenta leaves the uterus soon 
after the child is born, the hypogastric arteries and umbilical vein 
become closed, and the foramen ovale closes on the second or third 
day. The pulmonary arteries carry blood to the lungs, which be- 
come inflated more and more with each inspiration. The dectus 
arteriosus between the pulmonary artery and the aorta closes, and 
the proper circulation becomes established by the third or fourth 
day. 


The Lacteal Glands and Lactation. 


For the first few months of life the child is usually nourished o» 
the secretion of the mammary glands of its mother. The active 
formation of milk begins about the third day of the ehild’s existeact 
The first milk secreted is called the colostrum. It contains les 
casein and fat, but more albumin than the milk secreted alter 
wards. : : 

The mammary glands consist of small lobules collected into lobes, 
and united by connective tissue and blood vessels. The smalies 
lobules consist of a number of rounded vesicles or alveoli oe 
which proceed the ducts. These unite to form larger ducts, and hs 
largest open at the nipple. When at rest, that is in the gland ol a 
non-suckling woman, the vesicles are few, and filled up with mass 
of irregularly shaped cells filled with granules. But whee is 
activity, as after child-birth, the vesicles increase in sw = 
number, and the cells become more numerous. When the ae ae 
of milk commences on the third day, the cells begin to form he fy 
interior fat globules, and then disintegrate, discharging 6s 
globules into the lumen, along with sugar and albumin, whica P 
along the ducts to the nipple as milk. en 

Milk microscopically contains a great number of minute sp ner 
fat globules. The chief constituents of human milk are /7® 
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casein and albumin), faés (palmitin, olein, etc.), sugar (milk- 
cwar), and salts (phosphates of calcium and magnesium, sodium 
chloride). The constituents are derived from the blood, and the 
lymph in which the vesicles are bathed. The three chief ingredients, 
‘sein, dactose, and fat, are manufactured by the cells of the 
mammary gland itself from the lymph. Casein and milk-sugar are 
found inno other place in the body. The proof that the fat is 
formed by the cells of the vesicle is shown by the fact that when a 
dog is fed on pure proteid food—meat—she excretes more fat in her 
milk than she takes as food, and an increase of the fats in the food 
does not produce any increase of the fat in the milk, but tends to 
decrease It. 


FINE ART PRODUCTIONS. 


meee. r0cn a SONS. 





Ix that last work of the immortal Dickens so 
unfortunately left unfinished, the author introduces us 
to an old character who is in the habit of retiring to a 
cupboard and recording therein any event by a long 
chalk line, the length of the line varying according to the importance 
of the record. In odd hours she wou/d repair to this closet and 
recapitulate the whole of her diary. 

tis, perhaps, in just such a way that we are led to check off 
events and years as they sweep over us, chalking them down in our 
memory. And we shall soon find necessity to draw a long chalk 
line across the faculty of memory, piecing off the year 1895 as some- 
thing of the past. Only a few things are wanting now to seasonably 
bring about this lamentable issue, and one of them is Christmas 
cards and presents—which brings us to the subject we wish to write 
tpon. 

Messrs. RAPHAEL Tuck & Sons, Coleman St., E.C., have sent 
us an exquisite selection of Christmas cards and novelties. A better 
collection we have not seen for a long time, and for us to enumerate 
in detail each and all of the things submitted would be to extend our 
article into some half-dozen columns. 
But many are of such superlative 
merit, both in choice of subject and 
excellence of design, that it would 
indeed be a sin to pass them over 
without comment, The first and 
most prominent feature of this year’s 
cards is the abundance of black and 
white work. Messrs. Tuck have 
seemingly reached the acme of per- 
fection in the production of their 
photogravure cards, The reproduc- 
tions heading our article are among 
the fairest of the fair. Each of these 
cards is done separately. The pic- 
ture is a specially stamped prvof 
mounted on a simply embossed card 
of a happy grey tint, gold stamped. 
Another, on a cream-coloured four- 
fold card, bearing words inside, a 
‘ neat silk bow holding the leaves 
m Several larger cards are of most pleasing appear- 
Sten? one, for inst-nce, showing four hunting pictures,—* The 
~<a A Good Start,” *The Last Fence,’ and ‘ The First In’ 
ie on oblong light grey card, with a neatly stamped 
nee a. uc a cards are well worthy of a frame, Amongst others, 
et ot ee pep. or three miniature animal subjects as a single 
entitled ‘The F. of note. Next we have a tastefully coloured card 
tens e Festive Hours Screen.’ This is one of those produc- 

s that always seem fresh to the eye; they are ever pleasing. 
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Three little boys are dancing with three bonny partners. The 
children are wearing purple and mauve dresses stamped with gold, 
bells are ringing overhead, and a twig of mistletoe is discernible ; it 
is three-folded at the sides and suitable for a drawing-room table ; 
when the lapped sides are pulled out a very pretty effect is obtained. 
The groundwork is cream with a slight suspicion of pink. Of the 
special cards in boxes that reflect much credit on the producers, the 
best is an irregular ee pe card with a branch of ivy running 
round it. A window is half open showing silvered lattice work; 
several birds are passing before it, and old variegated ivy leaves 
hang down the front of the wall. The two inside pages bear gold 
lettering and rhyme; there is also a place for an autograph, the 
whole being held together by corded silk. Similar is a pretty old 
farmhouse with bees, such pastoral subjects rarely failing to put in 
an appearance. 

We notice many decorations for the home, some to hang by silk 
ribbons, and others cleverly folded to allow of their being stood on a 
table. 


The former class are mainly composed of calendars, the prettiest 
of which is the ‘Sunny Days Calendar,’ composed of a series of 
twelve pale blue slips, each one decorated with a few birds in flight, 
from the swallow to the bullfinch ; the ends of the slips are cut lat- 
tice work interspersed with forget-me-nots. Each of the slips has 
a month’s dates gilded on, and a line from some great thinker. 
Pinned on the wall, a very pretty effect is obtained. 

Another fine art calendar ithe ‘Oliver Wendell Holmes.’ 
Each sheet of colour-work bears some beautiful flower, a quotation 
from one of Holmes’s works, and a small calendar for the month, 
all held by light blue silk cord, and the whole in a neat little box. 
‘Our Kitty’ is as pretty as comical. A pussy-cat, standing about a 
foot high, resting on its two front paws, bears a bell round its neck, 
the bell being a tear-off calendar for the coming year. The head is 
fitted into a slot, and a pendulum attached to the end causes it to 
nod to and fro after the toy-donkey fashion. 

The ‘ Every Dog Has His Day Calendar’ is prodigious. A large 
tambourine has attached round its edges twelve dogs’ heads. The 
dogs vary in character, in fact every dog is different, and each has a 
name given him in accordance with his nature. Thus, the pug is 
‘the conceited dog,’ the terrier ‘the popular dog,’ andsoon, A 
small pin holds the heads, which, when turned round, leave a gold- 


‘printed calendar to view. A big St. Bernard is printed on the 


middle of the tambourine. 


The children’s novelties are the next feature in Messrs. Kaphael 
Tuck’s exhibits. No doubt exists in our minds, in spite of the good 
show, as to which will excite the most popularity. ‘ Gentle Gladys’ 
holds the field. Why ‘ gentle ’ we cannot tell, but we presume the 
title is merited by her silent submission to the process of dressing. 
To introduce you, Gladys is a dainty little cardboard doll 
en déshabille, with an outfit of six gorgeous gowns which, by a 
simple arrangement, can be fitted on her. Hours of amusement 
can be derived by dressing her with one kind of hat and another 
kind of gown. 

‘The Animals Walked in Two by Two,’ as one might guess, is a 
box full of animals. The box is in the shape of half an ark, and 
the inside is full of animals in twos—two elephants, two horses, 
two dogs, etc., etc., all in cardboard and well coloured. 

One of the finest examples of embossed chromo-lithographic 
work is the ‘ Whole Picture Gallery,’ a dozen large figures highly 
coloured and made to stand—the huntsman, the postman, Father 
Christmas, and many well-known characters in sport and daily life. 
These make a decoration for the home. ‘Messrs. Tuck tell us they 
have given the most lavish considerafion to their booklets, and we 
cannot help but believe them, In ‘Home, sweet Home,’ the 
stamping and embossing is arranged to a nicety. ‘Two birds sit on 
the bough of an apple-tree surrounded by apple-blossom. The first 
page is for the autograph of the sender, and the remainder contain 
the poem ‘Home, sweet Home, with music, and another well- 
known piece of verse. Several picture-books for children at cheap 
prices are nicely coloured—and here it will be well for us to call 
attention to an important fact: throughout the whole of their toy 
books, novelties, and picture-books, Messrs. Tuck have paid great 
attention to the educational element. In all they have done in this 
line, a perfection of drawing, a trueness of colouring, and a general 
tendency to train the young idea has been exhibited. Teachers, 
please note. ‘Father Tuck’s A BC of Birds,’ ‘ Holiday Revels,’ 
and the ‘ Little A B C Lessons’ are amongst the instructive, artistic, 
and cheap books. 

Lastly, we come to the ordinary-sized Christmas cards, With 
the increase of trade these fine-art publishers cbviously increase the 
quality of their goods, and the cards before us are of the highest de- 
gree of excellence. Here it is that we meet some of our old black 
and white friends, appearing on the bigger cards, mounted with evi- 
dent thought and consummate taste. Some of the platinotype, photo- 
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gravure, and collotype illustrations are seemingly from life. Such 
scenes as three fisher-girls paddling, gipsies round a fire, and other 
life-like pictures, look too natural for brushwork. Four-fold cards, 
tied with silk cord or ribbon, are in abundance, and black and 
white pictures on white crinkled paper. An old-fashioned card on 
hand-made paper looks quaint and good. The subject, a young 
lady, is dressed in the old-fashioned style, with ringlets and promi- 
nent hair-comb. ‘The beauty of the card lies in its simplicity. 

Of colour cards, which, as Messrs. Tuck say, are and will be 
always in the ascendant, the best is an oblong card, to open; a 
small round, of about the size of a five-shilling piece, forms a pretty 
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LL 
little centre picture ; round this the card is cut and silvered, the 
remainder of the front is floral work, and ‘ Remembrance’ looks 
most refreshing in moss, the whole appearance being soft and warm, 

In short, there is colour, beauty, delicacy, and taste in abundance. 
and variety everywhere. 

Some cards will cause an involuntary exclamation of pleasure, 
while others require a more esthetic and critical eye to distingish 
the beauty and talent exhibited. But we can, and do, conscien. 
tiously affirm that in picture-books, in novelties, in almanacks, gnj 
in cards, there is not, among the quantity sent to us, one single 
production without merit, taste, or beauty. 


BRADFORD SCHOOL BOARD. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE FOLLOWING TOWNS.:— 


Percentage of Average Attendance in all | Percentage of Average Attendance in all Public | 
Public Elementary Schools. Elementary Schools, except Infants. 
Percentage Percentage 
of Population | of Number of 
Tow ip on Registers | Half-timers Number of 
iat \ . = ~ on Actual Percentage of of Public _to total Half-timers. 
p net cpa With Allowance for Average Attend- With Allowance for Elementary Number on | 
Ni : i Half-timers. * ance to Number on | Half-timers.* Schools. Registers. | 
to Number on Registers. 
Registers. 
Leicester 87°7.— (1) 88:8 (1) 89°3 (1) g1°0 (1) | 18 = (7) | 24 (20) | 870 (20) 
Hull - - | 87°71 (2) No Half-timers (2) | No Return (5) | No Return (6) 186 (11) | Nil (1) | Nil (1) 
Leeds - - 866 = (3) 86°7 (3) 88°8 (2) | 89'0 | (3) | 18°7 (9) o'2 (13) = 194 (12) 
Newcastle - | 86°3 (4) No Ilfalf-timers (4) 87°1 (6) | No Half-timers (7)  15°4 (25) | Nil (2) Nil 2 
Liverpool -| 86-2 (5) No Half-timers (5) 87°4 (4) | No Half-timers (5) | 18°3 (15) | Nil (3) | Nil (3) 
Sunderland - | &85°8 (6) No Half-timers (6) 86°1 (8) | No Half-timers (10) | I9g'I (5) | Nil (4) | Nil (4) 
Sheffield - | 85°5 7) 85°7 (7) 86°5 (7) 86°7 (8) | 18°7 (10) 0°3 (14) | About 250 (14) 
Birmingham - | 85o1r = (8) 85 ‘02 (8) | 85 ‘oI (9) 8502 (13) | 17°6 (17) o’or (7) 10 (10 
Norwich - | S491 (9) 84°93 (10) 85°00 (10) | $5 02 (14) 1974 (4) | O°04 (9) | 9 Mi) 
Nottingham - | 84°4 (10) 85°0 (9) | No Return (11) | No Return (15) |} 19°38 (3) 14 (18) 625 (I9) 
Derby - - | Sarr (11) $4°16 (11) 84°87 (12) | 84°96 (17) | 19°99 (2) | OF (12) 20 (Il) 
Portsmouth - | 82°8 (12) S31 (14) 84°7 (13) 852 (12) | 16°7 (20) o'6 (15) 200 (13 
Bristol - | 82°70 (13) $2°71 (15) 82°69 (15) $2°71 (20) | 1771 (19) | O'03 (3) 13 9 
Huddersfield - | 82°3 (14) 8$3°2 (13) 88:2 (3) 89°7 (2) | 16° (23) | 2°2 (19) | F 350 {Is 
Birkenhead - | 82°2. (15) No Half-timers (16) $3°4 (14) | No Half-timers (19) | 16°4 (21) | Nil (5) | Nil _ 
Salford - | Sr’o (16) S14 (20) | No Return (17) | No Return (21) | 18°5 (12) | o’9 (17) | 301 (10) 
Manchester -  8o'1 (17) 80°3 (21) | Nd Return (20) | No Return (24) | 183 = (8) 06 (16) About 600 (18) 
Cardiff - - | 8o°o (18) | No Half-timers (22) 8o'l (22) | No Half-timers (25) | 18°4 (14) | Nil (6) | Nil (0 
London - - | 79°82 (19) 79°85 23) 80°35 (19) | 80°39 (23) 164 (22) 0°06 (10) 493 (HU) 
Bradford - | 79°3 (20) $3°6 (12) $o°2 (21) 86°5 (9) | 17°88 (16) | 10°3 (23) 4193 " 
Brighton - | 79°15 (21) 79°17 (24) 80°49 (18) | 80°53 (22) | 15°9 (24) | 0°06 (11) | About 12 @ 
Bolton - - | 78°5 (22) S1°7 (19) $2"4 (16) 87°7 (4) | 213 (1) 77 (21) 2042 vt 
Blackburn - 760 (23) 81°9 (17) 75°4 (25) 850 (16) | 191 (6) | 14°2 (24) 349! me 
Halifax - 75°4 (24) 81°83 (18) 758 (24) 85°5 (11) | 17°3) (18) | 15°5) (25) 250% \* 
Oldham - | 74°3 (25) 77°7 (25) 75 842 (18) | 18°5 (13) | 8° (22) 2242 \* 


6 (23) 


* The allowance for Half timers is made by deducting one half of the Half-timers from the total number on roll, and dividing the remainder into the averagt 


attendance multiplied by 1 


PRIZE BOOKS. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. 

From the above firm we have received an OxrorpD BIBLE for 
TEACHERS, printed on India paper, in ruby type, with a central 
column for references, and containing, in addition, voluminous notes, 
a dictionary, an account of recent discoveries, a Bible index, a con- 
cordance, maps, et in fact, and in short, everything. Of the 
many Bibles we have received from Messrs. Frowde at different 
periods, this one, for compactness and neatness, — holds 


first place. After carefully scrutinising the volume, we confess that 
there is not a feature in the whole book that will lend itself to 


adverse criticism It has been, pre-eminently, the wish of the 
publishers to combine a handy, neat, and useful volume, with 
clearness and distinctness of type. Thev have succeeded, probably, 
beyond their own expectations. The miscellaneous information 
compiled at the end of the work is a little library in itself, and to 
teachers such supplementary information will be doubly welcome. 
It would take too much of our space to enumerate this additional 


matter. One can only wonder how so many subjects can be include: 
in such a limited amount of space ; and when we look at the letter- 
press, and note its clearness, we wonder still more how it 1s done 
The number of Bibles is legion, but the number of such as this 
one ; it is a chef-d’auvre, and would make a beau-ideal present® 
every respect. 
MESSRS. T. NELSON AND SONS’ LIST. 
A Lost Army: A tale of the Russians in Central Asia. 
Fred. Wishaw. :, 
The story opens with the Tsar Peter in England, where he = 
a violent liking to two small English boys. He prevails — 
their father to have them trained for the Russian service, a 
dition that they shall never be called upon to take arms an 
their own countrymen. The fortunes of Tom and Jack rm or 
followed in the story, which gives a thrilling account ol the Russia? 


} 


i y T . se life-like. 
defeat in the East. The character of the Great Peter . ware 
The book is a capital one, and deserves our best a0 “— 


recommendation. It is also one of the handsomest prize t 
the season. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Norseland Tales. By H. H. Boyesen. 

These are delightful and varied short stories. This author excels 
» Norseland tales. Whoever has read his previous productions 
sill be in no wise disappointed with these. All are excellent ; in- 
jeed, if anything, we should say the last comes first. 


in Far Japan. By Mrs. Isla Sitwell. 


An entertaining little story of English child life in Japan. It is 
ontly written, and gives a good idea of the customs of Japanese 
daily life. There are several capital pictures in the book. 





The Secret Cave: or, The Story of Mistress Joan’s Ring. 
By Mrs. Emilie Searchfield. 

This is a charming historical tale for children. The story is of 
de year 1685, the time of the Battle of Sedgemoor, when unrest 
and trouble were in hundreds of English homes. Mistress Joan was 
only alittle maiden, but of true English heart. By her courage and 
faithfulness she managed to do good service to her father and his 
nd. 


Tuck-Up Songs. By Ellis Walton. 


Abook full of pretty songs and pictures for the little ones, It 
s bound in colours, and exceedingly attractive. 


Tommy at the Zoo. Pictures by J. A. Shepherd. Verses by 
Rev. A. S. M. Chester. 

The comical and clever drawings by J. A. Shepherd at the Zoo 
are too well known to need a word from us. Here we have a book 
{them, with verses to match each picture. 

MESSRS. CASSELL AND CO.’S LIST. 
An Old Boy’s Yarn; or School Tales for Past and 
Present Boys. By Harold Avery. 

It is a long time since we so thoroughly enjoyed anything as we 
ave done these ‘yarns.’ The touch of nature which makes the 
vole world kin is apparent from the first. He is indeed obtuse 
vho will not come under the spell of the ‘penny mask,’ or who 
will not feel a moistening about the eyes when he reads of the 
cippled ‘footter.’ When reading this book one is fain to exclaim, 
‘Surely we have found another Talbot Baines Reed !’ 


With Claymore and Bayonet. 
R.C.A, 

Alan M‘Ivor is the hero of this interesting volume. By an 
wcidental meeting he is enabled to render Colonel M‘Kenzie, of 
Seaforth's Highlanders, some valuable assistance. In return for 
this he is promised a commission in the ist Battalion of His 
Majesty’s 78th Highland Regiment ; perhaps better known as the 
‘Ross-shire Buffs.” This he readily accepts, and his regiment is 
dmost immediately called out to Holland. Alan gets promoted in 
lis first action ; he serves in many encounters, and his career is a 
ciequered one. After returning from captivity in France, we are 
lowed a rest of seven years, and when next our hero embarks, it 
Sasa lieutenant in his old corps to India. He accomplishes some 
valuable service, and returns home as Captain Sir Alan M‘Ivor, 
where, after his marriage, we leave him to ‘ live happy ever after.” 
the value of the story is enhanced by its being from the pen of 
‘man well-versed in the technicalities of warfare, and we willingly 


televe that the numerous and interesting comrades Alan meets with 
we drawn from life. 


The Red Terror. By Edward King. 


_ The scene is laid in Paris during the outbreak of the Commune. 
“ chief personages are two boys and their grandfather, the elder 
‘We two boys being the hero. Some of the descriptions are vivid 
ind life-like ; on the whole the narrative is interesting, but we 
wl0k readers of prize-books must rather tire of endless stories of 
‘ans during rebellion, revolution, and siege. 

The Premier house for Annuals :— 


We have for Sunday, The Quiver. 

“e general reading, Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
or the boys, Chums. 

For the children, Little Folks. 

For the babies, Bo-Peep. 


All celle oes . —T 
s Ant hrggae nt of their kind, so that it wonld be invidious to call 
‘ ad _ Suffice it to say they are better each year. The 

“en's books are especially beautiful inside and out. 

At the eleventh hour we have 
~agazine, but we ¢ 
‘PPtoval, It appe 

Wents are more t 


De Cverybody, 


By Lieut.-Col. Percy Groves, 


received Cassell’s Family 
annot let it pass without a word of our warmest 
ars in a beautiful new style of binding, and the 
han worthy of the cover. It contains something 
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For Glory and Renown: A Story of the Wars. By D. Hl. 
>, 


Parry. 


This is an exciting story of waz times. 


One of the chief features 


is the spiriting away of a young girl from her father’s Chateau in 


Brittany. 


Harry Paget, an English youth, who had been at a 
military school in France, is the hero of the tale. 


After a whole’ 


series of conflicts, dangers, and victories, the story happily finishes 


with hero and heorine in their own English home, 
very attractive one, well written and full of life. 


favourite. 


MESSRS. BLACKIE AND SONS’ LIST. 
A Thane of Wessex; 
Raids into Somerset. 


The book is *2 
It should bea 


2np NOTICE, 
being a Story of the great Viking 
By Chas. W. Whistler. 


The history of Heregar the Thane is full of old-world chivalry 


and romance. 


In these days of peace and luxury it is difficult for 


young people to realise what our forefathers had to brave and suffer. 
Books such as this one, that take the mind back to olden days, 
’ ) 


cannot be too much read and pondered over. 


In this case the task 


will prove one of pleasure and delight. 


His First Kangaroo: An Australian Story for Boys. By 


Arthur Ferres. 


Nevertheless, girls have a fair share in the story. 


Dick Morrison 


accepts his cousin’s invitation to spend his holidays on their sheep 


station in the Bush. 


We read of the delights of hunting, shooting, 
etc., and of Dick’s killing his first kangaroo. 


Nor is the element 


of danger wanting, for Dick has two or three sharp encounters with 


bushrangers, in which he acquits himself manfully. 


The tale is 


good throughout, and depicts some of the finest traits of young 


manhood, 


The Ball of Fortune. 


By Charles Pearce. 


For novelty of idea it would be hard to excel this little tale. 
Captain Somerset makes his ‘ pile’ at the Californian Gold Fields. 
In order to carry his gold back to England safely he has it made 


into a cannon-ball. 
rous. 


‘The adventures of the cannon-ball are nume- 
Eventually, an effort is made to steal it, but the owner: 


places in its stead a real cannon-ball, and the gold one is safely 


banked. 


Proud Miss Sydney. 


It is a clever little story. 


By Geraldine Mockler. 


* Pride is sure to have a fall,’ and presumably this book is written 


to draw attention to the trite proverb. 
. from home in order to embark for France, but Fate interposes in 


Miss Sydney runs away 


the form of gypsies, who rob her of all her money and part of her 


clothes. 


Wilful Joyce. 


She returns home after some time a sadder and wiser girl. 


By W. L. Rooper. 


This is one of the ordinary children’s stories, venturing upon 
y gf ul 


nothing beyond every-day life. 
two little girls whose careers we follow for some time. 


Elfrida and Joyce Longford are the 
The young 


folks get into several scrapes, and the accounts of how one of them 
went to a supposed witch to get rid of her freckles, and how they 
were caught by the tide, are entertaining. 


The Family Failing. 


By Darley Dale. 


We hardly know whether we can conscientiously recommend this 


work, 


folks. 


The Girleen. 


r 


story. 


In the Days of Drake. 


Mr. Fletcher’s book is undoubtedly very late in the field. 
the books dealing with Franky Drake and his men were considered 
en masse, the probability is that we should find enough matter to 
account for every day of Drake’s life, and perhaps a year or two 
Of these, ‘ Under Drake’s Flag,’ by Mr. Henty, 
ranks first, and among the minor lights we would place Mr. 
Fletcher’s smal! volume. 
the book is only 2s., and well within reach of youngsters to whom 
Drake is as yet a hero by hearsay. 


extra thrown in. 


By Edith Johnstone, 


In order to avoid monotony in the many books they publish, 
Messrs. Blackie are compelled to adppt various colours and designs 
for their volumes, both big and little. 
clothed in a most admirable manner, and the colour in itself will 
prove of infinite attraction to a juvenile cesthetic eye. 
ance of the cover in this case slightly belies the attractiveness of the 
Still, a plantation tale is rarely devoid of interest, and this 
one is no exception to the rule. 


The story commences in a desultory manner, and as far as 
we can see the family is full of ‘ failings.’ 
father’s failure on the Stock Exchange a very healthy one for young 
The characteristic failing is discontent, and this is hardly a 
pleasant theme to harp on continually. 


Nor is the subject of a 


This—one of the latter—is 


The appear- 


By J. S. Fletcher. 
If all 


The diction is old, the tale is old ; but 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Uncle Jem’s Stella and The Little Girl from Next Door are 
both beautiful litle volumes, tastefully compiled. It is noticeable 
that present-day authors do not confine themselves to a limited 
vocabulary ; we do not know whether young folks can read all 
this, for it is a long time since we were young—if they can, all the 
better. 


Two Gallant Rebels. By Edgar Pickering. 


Anything with an element of the mysterious in it will inevitably 
excite the interest of lads. Smugglers, runaways, stowaways, and 
all such topics prove of unfailing interest. The book before us is 
no exception to the rule. We are introduced to Rupert Ogilvie, 
who gets implicated in some smuggling transactions and has to go 
to Holland, and here we meet Claude Oglander, who becomes his 
friend. We are kept in the company of these two throughout the 
tale, which abounds in anecdote and adventure. 


This year we fancy there is a scarcity of girls’ books, so that the 
new edition of Cousin Geoffery and I, by Caroline Austin, should 
meet with a warm welcome. 

We also are glad to see a new edition of that capital story 
Hussein, the Hostage, by G. Norway. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


In the Lion’s Mouth: The Story of Two English Children 
in France, 1789-1793. By Eleanor C. Price. 

Just as we are going to press, we receive this substantial, service- 
ably-bound volume—a very marvel of cheapness, even in these days 
of cheap literature. The story is unmistakably well written, and we 
promise ourselves a treat anon. 


The Carved Lions. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

A pretty children’s story. The lions, huge Indian curiosities, 
stand in a shop frequented by Geraldine and her brother. The 
childish troubles onl joy, real or imaginary, somehow all seem 
mixed up with the lions—busy fancy plays so large a part in child- 
life. A very natural and entertaining little tale. 


The Second Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. 

This is one of Messrs. Macmillan’s artistic and well-bound six 
shilling books. ‘ Decorations by J. Lockwood Kipling’ is right ; 
they can hardly be termed mere illustrations. The pretty little 
headings for the tales, and the pretty little finishes, are nothing less 
than an ornamentation to the volume. The stories are well-told, 
and, we believe, founded on fact. The book is a welcome addition 
to the valuable series. 


Eric, Prince of Torionia, By The Countess of Jersey. 
A beautiful dainty fairy tale volume. The adventures and victories 
of Eric will charm the young folk. 


MESSRS. JARROLD AND SONS’ LIST. 
Far from Home. 

This is the history of a just but strict father. An impetuous, restless 
lad, having no mother, yearns, though unconsciously, for affection 
and sympathy. ‘There is the usual sequel—a runaway son, years 
of adventure, and not a little suffering. Peace and reconciliation 
come at last; but, as the story shows, a little yielding on each side 
would have saved all the trouble. A thoroughly good boy’s book. 


The Two Altheas: A Home Chronicle. By Edith E. Horsman. 


To quote from the preface, ‘houses are built, but homes are 
planted and grow.’ This is the kind of book tu make our girls 
look for happiness at home. It is well worth reading, and a most 
desirable present for elder girls or young teachers. We strongly 
advise its purchase, and trust that ‘The Two Altheas’ may find a 
home on many bookshelves. In outward appearance it is handsome 
and serviceable. 


The Minister. By L. T. Meade. 


A touching little story of real life. The minister's wife, to earn 
sorely needed money, writes some sarcastic sketches which are 
readily accepted and paid for. This action, however, stirs up 
strife in the Church, and we have the history of Helen’s trials and 
sorrows, and her brave struggle to keep worries from her husband. 
It goes without saying that Mrs. Meade’s stories are always good. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S LIST. 
The Carbonels. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
A tale of rural life. The family of Carbonels take up their 


residence in a village, the people of which are described as ‘a bad 
lot’ By gentle patience, kindness, and deeds of charity, in time 





they work wonders, and the villagers themselves confess that dhe 
result is surprising. The volume 1s very tastefully got up, and wil 
make an excellent gift for a girl. 


Dorothy’s Stepmother. By Penelope Leslie. 


A little story telling of a sweet young stepmother, who bring, 
sunshine into the hitherto joyless life of Dorothy. 


The Artist of Crooked Alley. By Audrey Curtis, 

This little book contains a story from humble life. Tom Green, 
a poor little fellow, has the true artist’s love for his work. From 
drawing pavement pictures he rises to eminence. 


Two Maiden Aunts. By Mary H. Debenham. 


The two aunts are only young gis but they determine to d 
their duty by the little orphan nephew committed to their charge 
They succeed beyond their expectations, and Godfrey lives to thank 
his young aunts for his manly and upright qualities. As old Kish 
puts it, ‘A man serves king and country better for having the right 
sort o’ women folks at home.’ A girl’s book of the very best kind, 
is our verdict on ‘ Two Maiden Aunts.’ 


The Puff of Wind. By Frederick C. Badrick. 
A bright, well-written little story of stage-coach days. Very suit. 
able for a Christmas gift-book. 


The Story of the Cat and the Cake: During the Thirty 
Years’ War. Told by Hans Gyrer of Nuremberg to his grand. 
children. By M. Bramston. 

A delightful story of Bohemia when it was a separate king- 
dom, and owed allegiance only to Germany. The story teems 
with instruction about German manners and style of life a couple of 
hundred year$ ago. The cake is a medium for conveying secret 
papers ; and its fate will be followed with intense interest by thox 
who are fortunate enough to get the chance of reading its history 


The ‘Story Hunter: or Tales of the Weird and Wild. 
By Ernest R. Suffling. 

A clever, fantastic book after the style of Jules Verne. It issome- 
thing quite out of the common line. The story hunter gets his 
tales through the medium of what he calls ‘ brain-ether,’ a species 
of thought-reading or brain telegraphy. Dead skulls come under his 
curious imaginary influence, and the book gives some startling 
results. It is well worth spending an hour over, and will bea 
source of real recreation. 


MESSRS. BURNS AND OATES, LIMITED. 


The Thousand and One Days’ Entertainment: A Tangle 
of Tales from Araby. 

These Eastern stories are gathered from many sources, and c0n- 
tain several of our old favourites, such as ‘ Aladdin’s Lamp,’ ‘The 
Hidden City,’ etc. Most of them are, however, quite new 
English readers, and will doubtless be appreciated by all lovers of 
Eastern literature. 


The Story of the War in La Vendée, and of the Little 
Chouannerie. By George J. Hill, M.A. 

The Roman Catholic Church is, and should be, proud of her 
heroes. Brittany and La Vendée sent forth a noble army. In days 
of corruption and self-seeking, doubtless scores of true saints hailed 
from thence. A hero is a hero, let him be of what nation and 
what religion he may. 


JOHN HEYWOOD'S LIST. 
Whispers from Fairyland. New and original Fairy Tales 
By Charles Roper, 

Fresh real fairy tales are always welcome, and these seem to - 
the genuine article. They are calculated to improve and = , 
well as amuse the little folks. We give the ‘ Whispers” out © 
wishes for success. 

Crozet Joe: A Story of Adventure. By J. Crowther Hiss. 

A pleasant, instructive little sea story. ‘ Crozet Joe’ 1s jot 
the ‘Man Friday’ of a lady and child fellow castaways on 4 a 
island. Joe is only a ship’s boy and = friendless ; ha 7 
himself faithful, and makes friends for life through his devo’ 
duty. 


Old Tales for Young Folks. By Grandad Grey. il 
Why anyone should waste his time in vulgarizing our old S s 
favourites by interlarding them with modern slang, We on fai} 
is a mystery. We had an idea that our children —_—s } 
tales to cherish the ideal of poetry and romance. e 
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GREGORY'S PHYSIOGRAPHIES STILL UNRIVALLED. 
bring Ta am in receipt of GREGORY’S PHYSIOGRAPHY, for 


which I thank you. Now that the new Appendix is added, it 

cea, Mis certainly very complete, and holds its own as the most 

* omprehenst ive Elementary Physiography yet published. I1 
wre again adopted it here.’ 

sto do J. WALLIS, St. Thomas Charterhouse P.T. Centre. 








charge. 
tbat Bwwell Road, E.C., November 18th, 1895. 
or NOW READY. EIGHTH EDITION. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED TO MEET VERY LATEST REQUIREMENTS. 
EXTRA CLOTH. Price as. 6d. 

ery suit: INCOMPARABLY THE BEST ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 
niy SELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY, 
is grand- WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

; By R. A. GREGORY, 
te ‘king isford University Extension Lecturer ; Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Formerly Computor to Solar Physics Committee, The 
ry aed Royal College of Science, South ‘Kensington ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; Foreign Correspondent of the 
9 ‘Revue Générale des Sciences.’ 
"by those UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS. 


history. 























Battersea Pupil Teachers’ School, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


5/95: 
Sr, —You will be pleased to know that I have seventy copies of your ‘Elementary and Advanced Physiography’ in use 








id Wild. n place of previous ones, and that they are much appreciated.—-Faithfully yours, EDGAR E. Horwitt, F.C.S., Science Master. 
P |. BANNISTER, Esq., Stepney Pupil Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, E.. | . A LONDON SCIENCE WRITER AND LECTURER says :—‘ Gregory's 
{t is some: p—'We “ the book very much and intend to use it at once. Please send | book on Physiography is truly excellent, and meets all the wants of the student in a 
gets his WO COpi ar a eee thoroughly workmanlike way.’ 
es ). W. SMITH, Esq., B.A. ( ntr: igher Grade ool, Hull, :—* Shall 
‘8 a =I am delighted with the book, and have at once introduced it here.’ | Pn ny BR ee. on Physicgeaghy, Pegler, E., weltes: 
uncs is E. J. CLAYDEN, P.T.’s Central Classes, Simms Cross, Widnes :— | Goswell 
> startling Grey's Physiography” is simply splendid, and I intend it to supersede the | JAS. WALLIS, Esq,, St. Thomas Charterhouse Pupil Teacher Centre, Gos 
will be a “Physical Geography” in use in my classes.’ | Road, E.C., writes :—‘ Its great feature is the splendid way in which the Physical 
I HARVEY SMITH, Esq. Wesleyan Higher Grade School, Hanley, writes :— | and Astronomical Geography is treated.’ 
cnsder it is most admirable and thorough. It is certainly a more complete | JAS. WAUGH, Esq., B.A., Higher Grade School, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, 
than any I have previously seen on the subject.’ | writes :—‘ I am so pleased with it that I intend to introduce it into my school, It 
), | RENTON, Esq., School-house, Macduff, writes:— I have now carefully | is just such a book as I have wished for a long time—one simple enough to be used 
the Physiogr: aphy, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the | almost as a Geographical Reader, and at the same time just condensed enou h to 
A Tangle ‘books on the subject that I know.’ | make suitable answers to the science questions. 1 am particularly pleased with the 
THUR WHEATLEY, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Physiography, Tech- Astronomical part, Your manner of dealing with this difficult section of the 
_— College, Bradford, writes :-—‘ The best Ihave seen. I shall recommend i it.” Syllabus, and the panei ili stustension, are capital,” 
> a , pennies —_—$—$$ $$ 
mp,’ hee Now ‘Ready. Third Edition. Price’ 4s. 1 Illustrated. ~ Post Free, 3s. 
ite new W 
ic(MZDYVYANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
ne Lite MY R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., J. C. CHRISTIE, F.G.S., 
Oxford University Extension Lecturer. Lecturer in Geology at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
‘oud of her HE NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ We areglad to welcome | and good, and the book is well indexed, and the work of an able teacher all 
In days m-book of “Advanced Physiography ” by Mr. Richard Gregory, which is sup- | over. 
Y; s hailed to the elementary work of the author. This volume, like the other, NATURE, August roth, 1893, says :—‘ We confidently recommend the book to 
aints a i His ground better than any other on the subject. There is nothing either of | the notice of teachers, for i jit is certainly one of the most excellent expositions of the 
nation an ‘apy or superfluous about it. The sections are well-jointed, and the style | subject Ls have yet seen.’ 
ysimple and direct. Mr. Christie adds three excellent chapters upon the | Mr. T. W. PIPER, St. Katherine’s Training College, Tottenham, says >—‘ We 
an of earth’s interior. The diagrams and illustrations are numerous | shall at ae adopt it at the sseerenl 
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imagine a child of any refinement caring to read that ‘Jack walked 
off singing ‘* Daisy, Daisy,’’’ etc.; or that, ‘ The giant put on his 
trousers, it was like putting his legs into two factory chimneys ’; or 
even that Cinderella’s father expressed himself thus, ‘Grammar be 
blowed ; a man can eat and drink without grammar, and that’s the 
main operation’ ; or thus, ‘ We're having quite a purple time of it, 
aren't we old boy? quite a purple time of it ; a slap-up royal sling ; 
regular purple proceedings, eh.’ And these are the days of higher 
grade education ! 


MESSRS. MARCUS WARD AND CO. 

Scott's Works issued by this firm will be most desirable gift- 
books. The series is specially attractive, being half-bound in Scotch 
plaid and Morocco, Another series is dark green and gold, beauti- 
fully finished in each case, and moderate in price. It seems to us a 
very sensible thing to make the classics into gift-books. Young 
people thus get a nucleus of a permanent library. 


Little Rhymes that Never Tire. Little Games and 
Gambols. 

These are most brilliant coloured pictures, on strong cardboard 
leaves, with verses in large clear type. They are ideal nursery 
books in every sense. 

Bible Stories, Various Little Tales, and Tales of Long 
Ago, are all beautiful coloured books at modest prices. 


Parables of Old Newly Told. By Blanche H. Rowe. 


\ very attractive book for children ; it will help to impress Bible 
lessons on the mind. 


Crumbs for the Children. Fifty-two stories by the Rev. Geo. 
I.verard, M.A., and Ethel M. Everard. 
This is a dainty little book in cloth and gilt; it is illustrated with 
a great number of blue crayon pictures by May Bowley, quite unique, 
and very tasteful. 


MESSRS. T. NELSON AND SONS. 
Leaves from a Middy’s Log. By Arthur Lee Knight. 


A capital boys’ story ; plenty of adventure andtravel. The book 
is printed in clear large type, a great advantage to young readers. 


Little Frida: a Tale of the Black Forest. By the Author of 
* Little Hariel the King’s Messenger,’ etc., etc. 


\ good and thoroughly interesting little story, permeated with a 
deeply religious spirit. 


Margery’s Quest. By Aela Frances Mount. 


This little story is also intended to lead to Christian thought and 
reflection ; it is for children, and contains a story of humble life. 


The Children’s Treasury. 


As usual, this attractive little annual is rich in pictures and stories. 
It will surely have a hearty welcome. 


REVIEWS. 


Memories and Studies of War and Peace. By 
Archibald Forbes. London: Cassell & Co., 
Limited. 


A real live book. In such expressive modern phrase may 
be described this bundle of chapters in which Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, a prince of war-correspondents, recounts his striking 
experiences. ‘That such is the character of the book will be 
no surprise to those who can remember the glow and dash of 
the letters which, written in the heat of the fray, described 
the progress of the Franco-German war, appeared in the 
Datly News a quarter of a century ago, and raised that paper 
to a position of great fame. In these pages Mr. Forbes 
‘fights his battles o’er again,’ and does so in the same vivid 
and vigorous style that made his letters of earlier days so 
attractive and fascinating. 

But not only does he make the most remarkable episodes 
in the Franco-German War and the Russo-Turkish War 
enact themselves over again for us, but he takes us behind 
the scenes of his craft, and shows us how he and his comrades 
of the flying pen raised their occupation to what may be 





a , 
called the rank of a fine art; how they schemed and rap 
thousand risks to get their news from the front to telegr , 
stations away from the direct influence of the war. Ase 
read of Forbes’s daring, rushing rides during three succesgp 
nights to send forward his accounts of three successive dajx 
engagements in the Balkans, we can judge how near \s 
comes to his own ideal war-correspondent—an ideal whic 
he recognises never has been and never will be fully realigg 
Our author thinks, indeed, the palmiest days of the yy. 
correspondent are over. The more stringent regulations 
likely to be adopted in future will greatly limit his scope, ang 
the nature of the warfare with the more deadly Slaughtering 
machines of recent contrivance will make it almost imposs. 
ble for him to pursue his task with success. 

Mr. Forbes throws no veil over the horrors which, alas, 
gather thick about the deeds of glory done on the battle-feld: 
and he is of opinion that in the next great war the respect 
which has in recent wars been shown to the wounded, wil 
give place almost of necessity to neglect and disregard, tha 
vae vulneratis will become the watchword and indicate the 
policy on this matter in future conflicts. But even in thi 
horrible forecast which his experience and great knowledge 
lead him to form, he sees a gleam of hope. ‘Stern expen. 
ence of future warfare,’ he says, ‘will one day, please God 
force home upon the nations the decision whether ther 
wounded and necessarily untended warriors, in their thousands 
and their tens of thousands, are to lie bleeding on the battle 
fields while the strife is raging above them, or whether th 
peoples of the civilised world shall take the accomplishment ¢ 
the blessed millennium into their own hands and bring it 
about, in the words of the old Scotch paraphrase, that— 

‘No longer hosts encountering hosts 
Shall crowds of slain deplore; 
‘ They’ll hang the trumpet in the hall 
And study war no more,’ 


Interspersed among the memories of war are some idylix 
recollections of the writer’s early days in the north of Sct 
land, and some interesting studies of such subjects as th 
marriage of soldiers, well-known war-correspondents, and 
famous generals. All the chapters are eminently readable, 
and those who follow our advice and read the work are likely 
to agree with our opening statement that it is a real lie 


book. 


University Extension Manuals. Latin Liters 
ture. By J. W. Mackail. London: Joi 
Murray. 


In the reading of Mr. Mackail’s manual of Latin literature 
we have enjoyed an intellectual treat such as does not com 
monly fall to the lot of the humble reviewer of school boas 
vand students’ manuals. Within very moderate compass the 
author gives a broad and well-considered historical a 
critical view of the whole range of what is understood as Lat 
literature. The book is no mere epitome of the dry-as-dus 
order ; no collection of such dry bones as chronological tabi 
or lists of names and works and dates. It is indeed sing® 
larly free from all tabulated matter. On the contrary, it g"@ 
us a vivid and masterly sketch of the subject with such s™ 
pathetic and discriminating appreciation of all the great wo® 
of Roman writers, from Naevius and Ennius to Ausonius #® 
Claudian, as inspires the reader with unfailing confidence 
his guide. : 

Almost every page exhibits proofs of that keen insight" 
touches of that wise sympathy, without which, as Maite 
Arnold has taught us, no true criticism can exist. by 
that words which Mr. Mackail applies to the work Ot rd 
tilian might be fitly applied to his own work— water 
forgets that the object of criticism is to disengage a 
rather than to censure faults: even his pronounced - - 
to the style of Seneca and the authors of the ae aa 
does not prevent him from seeing their merits an 5'™ 
these ungrudging praise.’ ’ 

For ragint 4 = ~ than for its matter the book oon 
careful reading, for it abounds in felicity of gue 
aptness of illustration and comparison. After summa! 


sight, and 





- ° . : r age Se Lucretiss 
in eloquent fashion the scientific teachings ee sooth 
Mr. Mackail gives us a fine translation of a ver) 
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SUCCESSing 
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I Near he 

eal which Just Published, price 7s. 6d, ' 

y realised MMBRITAIN’'S ROLL OF GLORY; or, the Victoria 
“the wa Cross, its Heroes and their Valour. By D. H. Parry. 
egulations With § Full-page Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. Cloth. 


SCOpe, and \y better book could be presented to boys, young and old, setting forth, as it 
hte weh noble examples of the courage of Britain’s sons when called upon to 
lughtenng f they are made of.’—She field Telegraph. 


w the stul 










it Impossi Just Published, price 3s. 6d, 
hich, al OLD BOY’S YARNS. By Harorp Avery. With 
f y alas, 

TT § Plates. 
attle-field; ‘Byery school-boy will delight in the description of the jokes played, the 
he respect tory conspiracies, and the exploits of the playfields with which the book 
unded, wil! wnds.—Padl Mall Gazette. 


egard, that Just Published, price 5s. 

dicate te MWITH CLAYMORE AND BAYONET. By Col. 
en in this Percy Groves. With 8 Plates. 

knowledge ‘Itholds the reader spell-bound to the end.’—Christian World. 


“TN expen- Just Published, price 5s. 

ease Gnd fMMBOR GLORY AND RENOWN. By D. H. Panay. 
ther their With $ Full-page Illustrations. Cloth. 

thousands Itweaves a strong interest of romance and adventure round the career of a 


ng Englishman. The dash of the Pictures answers well to the go-ahead spirit 
hether the which the tale is written.’—Scotsman. 
lishment of Just Published, price 3s. 6d, 
cd bring :MMURY TALES FAR AND NEAR. Retold by Q, 
hat— Author of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock,’ ‘ The Splendid Spur,’ &c. 
An altogether delightful work is ‘* Fairy Tales Far and Near,’ retold by Q, with 
srations by H. R. Miller, containing about thirty charming illustrations.’— 
yield Telegraph. 


the battle. 





Just Published, price 6s. 


HE WHITE SHIELD. By Berrram Mirrorp, 


ome idyllic Author of ‘The King’s Assegai,’ ‘The Gun-Runner,’ &c. Cloth. 
rth of Scot. lo point of interest Bertram Mitford's new romance ‘‘ The White Shield” rivals 
cts as the he." —Dundee Advertiser. 

dents, and Just Published, price 3s. Gd, 


y readable ME RED TERROR. By Epwarp Kinc. With 4 
k are likely Full-page Illustrations. 
a real ine *,* An entrancing story of the Paris Commune. 


Just Published, price 1s, Gd, 


n Litera: THE DAYS OF KING GEORGE. By Col. 


Percy Groves. With 4 Full-page Illustrations. 


yn: John 

Just Published, boards, 38. Gd.; cluth gilt, 5s. 
sid TTLE FOLKS’ CHRISTMAS VOLUME. With 
in literature rictures on nearly every page, together with 6 Full-page 
25 not Col Coloured Plates. 
chool books Just Published, boards, 2s, Gd.; or cloth, 3s. Gd. 


ompass ® BO-PEEP’ YEARLY VOLUME. A treasury for 


torical and the little . cat i 

ar the little ones, with original stories and verses by the best 
Tt ‘ re authors, Illustrated with Pictures on nearly every page, and 
dry-as- asenes of 4 Coloured Plates, 


gical tables We know of no more celightful annual than the yearly issue of Bo-Peep. It is 


deed sing’ wth eye, bound in bright picture covers, beautifully printed, and most 
ary, it gues wey lustrated. . . . An ideal gift book.’—Worcester Herald. 
h such sym Just Published, price 8s, 

b 4! , . 
great works UMS YEARLY VOLUME. With 12 Coloured 
usonius aad ind Tinted Plates and over 1,000 Pictures. 
ynfidence 2 “ — is pe fectly pure and the tone thoroughly manly. Indeed the paper is 

“cumection of the “penny dreadful” order of literature, and under its 


eat beditors} 4 
torship has brought itself thor vughly into sympathy with boys’ tastes.’ 


— 4 ‘ 
insight, a0 MRP“) Telegraph. 
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BOOKS for PRIZES and REWARDS. 


Standish O’Grady's New Book for Boys. 

THE CHAIN OF GOLD; or, in Crannied Rocks. By Sranvisu O’GRapy, 
Author of ‘Finn and his Companions,’ &c. Boys’ Edition, with Sixteen full- 
page Illustrations. Cloth, gilt, 5s. 

By the Author of ‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.’ 


INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. By Mrs. Bricurwen. Thirty- 
two Illustrations by Theo. Carreras. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF CHINA: and a Chinese Story. By ALEXANDER 
Breesner. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


With Eleven [lustrations, 
AMONG THE GNOMES: An Occult ‘Tale of Adventure in the Untersberg. By 
Franz HARTMANN, M.D., Author of ‘Magic White and Black,’ &c. Four 
full-page and Seven smaller Illustrations. Crown $vo., cloth, gilt tops, 5s. 


THE 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Each Volume is furnished with Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Large Crown 8vc. 
fancy cloth, gold lettered. 
Price Ss. each. 
LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 


1. Rome, 23. Russia. 

2. The Jews. 24. The Jews under the Roman 
3. Germany. | Empire. 

4. Carthage. 2s. Scotland. 

5. Alexander’s Empire. 20. Switzerland. 

6. The Moors in Spain. 27. Mexico. 

7. Ancient Egypt. 28. Portugal. 

8. Hungary. a9. The Normans. 

9. The Saracens. 30. The Byzantine Empire. 

10. Ireland. 31. a 

11. Chaldea. 32. The Tuscan Republics. 

12. The Goths. | 33. Poland. 

13. Assyria. 34. Parthia, 

14. Turkey. 3s. The Australian Common- 
rs. Holland. | wealth. 

16. Medieval France, 36. The Recovery of Spain. 

17. Persia. 37. Japan. 

18. Phoenicia. 38. South Africa. 

19. Media. 39. Venice. 

ao. The Hansa Towns, 40. The Crusades. ’ 
a1. Early Britain. 41. West Indies. [/” preparation. 
a2. The Barbary Corsairs. a. Bohemia. [/n preparation. 


4 
SOME PRESS NOTICES. 7 : 
‘There is, perhaps, no sure sign of the increased interest that is now being 
taken in historical matters than the favourable reception which, we believe, both 
here and in America, is being accorded to the various volumes of *‘'The Story of the 
Nations” as they issue in quick succession from the press. More than one volume 
has renched its third edition in England alone. . Each volume is written by 
one of the foremost English authorities on the subject with which it deals, . . . 
It is almost impossible to over-estimate the value of a series of carefully preparec 
volumes, such as are the majority of those comprising this library. . « she 
illustrations make one of the most attractive features of the series.’— The Guardian. 
*That useful series.’— Zhe Times. *An admirable series.’—Spectator. 
‘The series is likely to be found indispensable in every school library.’—Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, 
Illustrated Prospectus post free. 


THE CHILDREN'S LIBRARY. 


Each Illustrated, post 8vo., pinafore cloth binding, floral edges. 
Price 2s. Gd. each. 
LIST OF THE VOLUMES, 


1. The Brown Owl. 11. Finn and His Companions. 
2. The China —— 12. Nutcracker and Mouse King. 
3. Stories from Fairyland. 13. Once Upon a Time. 

4. The Story of a Puppett. 14. The Pentamerone. 

s. The Little Princess. | 15. Finnish Legends. 

6. Tales from the Mabinogion. | 16. The Pope's Mule. 

7. Irish Fairy Tales. 17. The Little Glass Man. 

8. An Enchanted Garden. 18. The Magic Oak Tree. 

9. La Belle Nivernaise. 19. Robinson Crusoe. 

ro. The Feather. ao. Pax and Carlino. 


| 
‘The child who discovers a moral or two in this library is not filled with a rich 
anger and a righteous wrath : the moral has no air of apologising for the story, and 
the story does not seem to fade away before its moral, ‘The reconciliation of good 
morals and good art is prettily done, . . . ‘The books are all excellent.'—Sfeaker. 

‘Happy children who are to own books as pretty and portable as this is.’— 
Saturday Review. 


THE ‘LIVES WORTH LIVING’ SERIES 
OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra 3s. 6d. each. 
Leaders of Men. Heroic Adventure, 
Wise Words and Loving Deeds. Great Minds in Art. 
Master Missionaries. Good Men and True. 
Labour and Victory. Famous Musical Composers. __ 


By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, 
Author of ‘How to be Happy though Married.’ 
The Business of Life. 3s. 6d,; 6s.; | How to be Happy though Married. 
7s. 6d. | 7s. 6d. ; 38. Od.; 1s. 
= ee Woman. | «manners Makyth Man.” 7s. 6d. ; 
The Sunny Days of Youth. 6s.; | Ge. ; ys. Od 
7s. 6d. 


______si!s«CFaint, yet Pursuing. 6s.; 3s. 6d. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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passage in his great poem, De Natura Rerum, and then 
adds, ‘ It is in passages of profound and majestic broodings over 
life and death that the long rolling weight of the Lucretian 
hexameter tells with its full force. For the golden cadence of 
poesy we have to wait till Virgil; but the strain that 
Lucretius breathes through bronze is statelier and more 
sonorous than any other in the stately and sonorous Roman 
speech.’ And here is the sentence which concludes the chap- 
ter on Virgil : ‘ Not less by this passionate desire of unattain- 
able perfection than by the sustained glory of his actual 
achievement—his haunting and liquid rhythms, his majestic 
sadness, his grace and pity—he embodies for ali ages that 
secret which makes art the life of life itself.’ 

‘There are many passages one is tempted to quote—but we 
must content ourselves with one more on Tacitus. ‘ Together 
with this remarkable power over new prose rhythms, Tacitus 
shows in the Agricoda the complete mastery of mordant and 
unforgettable phrase which makes his mature writing so 
unique. Into three or four ordinary words he can put more 
concentrated meaning than any other author. The likeness 
and unlikeness between these brief phrases of his and the 
“half-lines” of Virgil might repay a long study. They are 
alike in their simple language, which somehow or other is 
charged with the whole personality of the author ; but the 
personality itself is in the sharpest antithesis. The Virgilian 
phrases, with their grave pity, are steeped in a golden soft- 
ness that is just touched with a far-off trouble, a pathetic 
waver in the voice as if tears were not far below it. Those 
of Tacitus are charged with indignation instead of pity ; 
“like a jewel hung in ghastly night,” to use Shakespeare’s 
memorable simile, or like the red and angry autumnal star in 
the //fad, they quiver and burn. Phrases like the famous 
ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant, or the felix oppor- 
‘unitate mortis, are the concentrated utterance of a great but 
deeply embittered mind.’ 

‘These passages, by no means exceptional in their beauty, 
may possibly attract to this manual other readers besides 
University Extension Students, and we feel sure they will not 
regret spending some time in its study. And at all events 
University Extension students of Latin literature can well 
afford to disregard the sneers that some cast upon their 
studies, while they pursue these studies under such able, 
scholarly, and inspiring guidance as this work provides for 
them. 


A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. By 


J. Edward Parrott, M.A., LL.B. London: Messrs. 
J. Curwen & Sons. 


Messrs. Curwen may be trusted for anticipating the musical 
wants of teachers to a nicety. The present appropriate pub- 


lication is a dramatic version of the ever-verdant ‘ Christmas ) 


Carol’ of Dickens, with a few necessary alterations, excisions, 
and connections by Mr. Parrott, who does not by any 
means bring a prentice hand to bear upon this kind of 
work. ‘The music is old and good, and exactly suits the 
theme which it is intended to illustrate. We can conceive no 
more popular chief item in a Christmas entertainment than is 
furnished by this admirable adaptation of the ‘Christmas Carol.’ 


Word-Building, Transcription, and Composi- 
tion. By Robert S. Wood. Parts Il. and III. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

The plan of these booklets is calculated, by the variety of 
the exercises and their skilful arrangement, to awaken interest 
and stimulate thought in the pupils of the lower standards, 
and so to associate the learning of spelling with the trainjng 
of the intelligence. We know of no better series of aids to 
correct spelling and the first steps in composition. 


Pope: Essayon Man. Epistle I. With Notes 
Explanatory of Meanings and Allusions. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


This is another of Macmillan’s series for pupil teachers. 
The introduction is well written, and the notes are, on the 
whole, suitable for their purpose, though some explanations 
are given which certainly ought not to be necessary for pupil- 
teachers, such as amp/e, wide, spacious ; ri//, a streamlet. 











The Practical Series of Varied Occupatioy f 
Course III.: Cardboard Modelling, 4, 
William Nelson and Albert Sutcliffe. Londy 27; | 
George Philip & Son. : 


This volume contains a set of thirty-two plates armelme™ct" 
for use in Standards III. to VI. of elementary schools aie 
technical classes. The models for which drawings and i 2 
structions are given begin with a cash bag in Manilla pape 4 ] 
and go on to a fancy octagonal trinket case and other on + Medallis 
plicated models of useful articles in cardboard. The drawing 
are bold and clear, and the instructions particularly define 
and well arranged. We heartily commend the work to thos TRIC 


teachers who may desire guidance on this subject. Los 


The Avon Geographical Readers, Books IV Me" Aut 


and IVs. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Son, ct 
he classes art 
These are admirable books for reading in Standard [y atrents 


The matter for the first 120 pages or so is identical in the nal. a 
volumes, and gives a series of interesting lessons on Scotland pt 
and Ireland. The part which follows relates in Book |\e™./°2" 





















ach), t 4 
to our Australasian possessions, and in Book IVk, to mended for 
North American colonies. The chapters are really reading.) pighe 


lessons, and not mere routine lessons on geography printe bet (10 les 
in continuous paragraphs instead of in tabulated form. Thy 
titles of some of them will fairly indicate the mote j 
which they deal with the subject. ‘The Steamboat Trip 1 
Oban,’ ‘The Caledonian Railway,’ ‘The Land of Se 
‘The Land of Burns,’ ‘The Garden of Ireland.’ ‘Th 
Prairies,’ ‘The Frozen North.’ Passages are quoted fro 
Scott’s poems, Burns’s songs, from Tom Moore, and fro 
standard prose writers like Carlyle, Froude, and Trollope. 
The illustrations are abundant, and include a lag 
number of really good ones, some being equal to phot 
graphic reproductions and some almost like etchings. Thregg, STE 
coloured maps are given in each volume, besides a consider | 
able number of others in black and white. If all the volum¢ 
of the series are equal to these in matter and style of produg 
duction they will be sure of a favourable reception. 
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The Reader’s Shakespeare. The Historic 
Plays, Condensed, Connected, and Empha 
sised for School, College, Parlour, and Plat 
form. By David Charles Bell. London: Hodde 
& Stoughton. 


When every theatrical manager who produces one 
Shakespeare’s plays takes upon himself to edit, conden 
and re-arrange its scenes and acts, it is not a time to o0j 
to an edition of Shakespeare prepared for school, family, = 
public reading on the ground that it is not complete, 
that the text of the dramatist is too sacred to be $0 tal This v 
pered with. The question really is whether the task of edit French 
is performed in a right spirit and on a reasonable method 
The handsome volume before us is the first instalment 
an edition undertaken by a professional elocutionist 1" “gg. 
United States for the purpose of encouraging the pou me Editin 
reading Shakespeare’s plays, and especially to facilitate the 
of reading aloud. A beief narrative precedes each play, a 
where omissions have been necessary to bring the pa 
within the limits of an hour to an hour-and-a-halfs reaag 
connecting paragraphs are inserted. The text, however, 
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not been altered, but is based upon a comparison of the Chiwes of 
of 1623 with the early quartos. ; sar well iprig Al 
Short foot-notes are given to explain any peculiar EE 
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; > ae .e ale here a! 
expression, and to indicate the original reading bi wt 7 
one is adopted. ‘These cases, it may be remarked, 
paratively few. ; Bea 
One special feature of the work is the eet 
phasis. A small mark like a thin figure one a The 
front of any word that should be made prot oak 
may be found of use in schools and for young .* “ , - 
The author’s claim to give such guidance 1s 98S 
fessional experience of over fifty years. ; 
: . Bay aisew style 
The book is printed in America in praiseworthy st 
on very good paper. 
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7, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. 
(Honours, Oxon. ; and Lond.). 
TUTORS. 


Gaff includes a number of high-class honours graduates of Oxford, 
ee ani London Universities (Schiolars, Exhibitioners, and Prizemen), 
ae Medallists, and Specialists, Full list in Prospectus. 


’ neipal : 


PREPARATION FOR 


TRICULATION, B.A., B.Sc., LL.B, 


Loxpon University; Royat University, Dusiin) 


11, 4C.P., S.K. Science, and other Examinations, 
CLASSES (DAY AND EVENING). 


lasses are, as a rule, limited to six members, with the object of securing 

atiention, Each class meets once a week for (as a rule) two hours. 

fom Two Guineas per course of 12 lessons. Composition fee arranged 
or more courses. Admission allowed during term, if there are vacancies. 


+} Vacation Course for Matriculation Recapitulation (12 lessons, two 
each), beginning arst December. Fee Two Guineas. Board and lodging 
mended for country students, One Guinea a week. 


al Higher Arithmetic Class for January A.C.P., commencing early in 
ber (10 lessons, each two hours, 31s. 6d.). 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


sient Private Tuition provided for any subject. 


PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 
s thoroughly individual system, which ensures to each student the closest 
nd attention, Weak subjects receive special help. Fees may be based on 
Correspondence Courses may begin on any date. 
de subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, 
tics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Logic, Psychology, Political 
my, XC. 
For Terms, Testimonials, Lists of Tutors, &c. 


Address, Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., 
MESTER HOUSE, UPPER TOOTING, LONDON, 8.W. 


t BURLINGTON CLASSES, 
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‘AN EXCELLENT BOOK FOR BOYS.’ 


CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


A Strange Career. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By HIS WIDOW. With an Introduction by H. RIDER 
HAGGARD, and numerous Illustrations by JOHN 
WALLACE. 





Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


‘Far more interesting than most stories of adventure. . . . No better present 
could be found for a healthy boy.’—-Daiy Graphic. 

_ ‘Neither Mr. Stevenson nor Mr. Rider Haggard ever conceived more sensational 

situations than those which succeed each other in swift succession.’—Saturday 


| Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENTS. 
MRS. HIBBERT'S ACTION-SONG & RECITATION BOOKS. 


Six Parts, price 6d. each, 

300 Pizces—D1aLoGues, Caro.s, ‘ Dirrigs ror THe Banies,’ &c. &c. 
Part I. contains ‘ King Christmas,’ and 49 others; II., ‘ Father Christmas,’ and 
49 others; ILI., ‘Dolly’s Mamma and the Doctor,’ and 49 others; IV., ‘ How the 
Money Goes,’ and 42 others; V., ‘Coaxing Santa Claus,’ and 47 others; VI., 
* Santa Claus’s Letter,’ and 49 others. 

New Songs for Speer Schools. All Original. Both Notations. ‘The Bugle 
Call,’ * Football and Cricket,’ &c. &c. Adopted by the London and othes 
School Boards. 4to., price ls, 6d. 

Other School Requisites. Catalogues Free. 
LONDON: J. MARSHALL ®& Co., and all Booksellers. 
Post free from Mrs. Hispert, St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury. 





r John STAINER on 
Choice of Scuool Songs. 


In the last Education Blue; Book Str JOHN STAINER says:— 
‘In making choice of school songs, a teacher should not pause to 
consider the nationality of the song or its composer; both Germany and 
France possess many hundreds of simple and beautiful tunes admirably 
adapted to school use, and it would be the most foolish of the many 
existing false notions of patriotism to exclude such songs or even to use 


them sparingly.’ 


This view has been taken by Messrs. J. CURWEN & SONS, who have issued the following Collections 
french and German Songs, with English words, for school use :— 


FOR SENIORS. 


man Trios. Set to English words by A. J. Foxwe.t. 
sx and Second Series, each, Old Notation, 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. Piano- 
© Faition (O.N,), 2s. 6d. each. ‘Trios melodious and not difficult. 

man Two-part Songs. Sct to English words by A. J. 
payee. First, Second, and Third Series. ‘Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. ; Old Nota- 
peach. Pianoforte Edition (O.N.), 2s. 6d, each. A Collection of School 


range: 





rS.C, in progressive order. 
tch Trios. Set to English words by Joun GUARD, 


Tuses of conside 2 
Sof considerable length for advanced classes. 


Puig ahem. English words by A. J. Foxweit. Parts I. 


Mythmi : . 
al Two part Songs by German composers, 


£0 class 


r by H. M. Scucerrerer, the well-known German composer. 
se ran I. and II., ls. 6d. each ; Tonic Sol-fa Vocal score, 
ad ws of Mes d. cag h. , Each part contains fifteen songs. These songs 
thuical eadelssohn’s duets. ‘he parts are vocal and smooth, with 
Mcal independence, . 
nlssohn Album for Schools, The. Mendelssohn's 
- and ,, irt-Songs arranged in ‘Two Parts (S.C.) for unaccom- 
l te original Pianoforte Accompaniments can be used in 
Parts I., IL., ILI., each, O.N., 6d. ; Sol-fa, 4d. 


Qeiny 
Ring. 


AJ.F _ @ . os . a 
" XWELL, Xc, Tonic Sol-fa, Series I. to IV., 4d. each. ‘These are 


Sol-fa, 4d. each. A Collection of Forty tuneful and 


etterer Album, The. A Collection of Two-Part Songs | 


| FOR JUNIORS. 


| Childhood’s Spring. The English words by A. J. Foxweti: 
the music by A. StrutuH. Old Notation, Pianoforte Scorg, 1s. ; ‘Tonic Sol-fa, 
| Vocal Score, 4d. 
| Concert at Home. Short, easy, and numerous Songs in two 
parts. Music by C. A. Kern. English words and attractive subjects by 
Kate T. Sizer. O.N., with Piano Accompaniment, 2s. ; Sol-fa, 6d. 
Songs and Tunes for Education. Having a bass which 
may be sung by male teachers. Edited by Joun Curwen. ‘The harmonies 
by James Turte. Prices: Sol-fa (S.C.), paper, 1s.; cloth, ls. 4d. Old 
Notation, Pianoforte edition (with ad /s4. B.), 2s. 6d. About Fifty Songs 
treating of country scenes, the seasons, the heavens, the flowers, birds, &c. 
| Village Songs. ‘The words translated and written by A. J. 
Foxwett. ‘The music by C. A. Kern. Pianoforte Score, O.N., Is. ; Tonic 
Sol-fa, 4d. Fifty Songs, the subjects from the common life of village, flowers, 
animals, birds, &c. Music for S.C., suited for Junior Schools. 


FOR INFANTS. 

| Dorothy’s Songs. Words by Kare T. Sizer. Music by 
AMALIE FELSENTHAL. O.N., with Accompaniment, ls. 6d.; Sol-fa, 6d. 
Songs for use in Kindergartens and for Young Children. 

Mabel’s Songs. Music by G. NAakonz. Words by A. J. 
Foxwe.t. In Two Parts, each, O.N. with Accompaniment, 1s. 6d. ; 
Sol-fa, 6d. Seventy-three Melodies with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Attractive subjects for the very Young. 


ndon: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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THE UNIVERSITY PREPARA = 
INSTITUTE, 37, Chambers Sire, ps 
7 @ 8 @ _ burgh, with strong Staff of Graduates LLA , 


' ; Specialists, prepares Ladies thoroughly 
Degree in Two Sessions, at their own homes. System inci udes plang , 


( W WILSON & G0) Limited with notes discriminating important and difficult points, exer ises, weekly 
s e " j solutions, model answers. Class, Open, and L.L.A. Prizes, 109 LL 

cesses in 1895. Moderate fees. Students are now being enrolled for the Se 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED Term. The L.L.A. Guide for 1895, 1s.; the L.L.A. Prospect us, free, Ag 


—The Secretary, as above. 
A SPECIAL LIST OF 


750 GEOLOGICAL SLIDES|——— ALGEBRA. 


Part I.) Pri 4d. 2 
From NATURE, and other EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. | 4, entirely or ced noel cere of MnP Ost vee r, I 


the Study of Abstract Science by the means of concrete Illustrations, 
It is remarkably lucid, the usual difficulties of beginners being made t 
under the hand of the practical teacher. . an 
The utmost simplicity—the greatest possible degree of interest. 


D. W. BARDSLEY, Publisher, OLDHay, 


List of Publications free on application. * 
OR SALE.—Todhunter’s Larger Algebra, 4s. 6d.; Key to | 1 
Todhunter’s Larger Algebra (new), 5s. 6d.; Key to Tod- ac. II 
hunter’s Algebra for Beginners, 3s. 6d.; Key to Barnard Smith’s 
Arithmetic, 4s. 6d. All in first-class condition and sent post free. | 
J. PuGn, 22, Clyde Road, High Cross, Tottenham, London, N. C O C O A | N a sc. III 
| bl. 
Now Ready. Price Gd. COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 


HINTS on the ART of READING & RECITING, , ___(Tea-like.) 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural (i 
With Illustrative Examples—Marked and Annotated—from the fe on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth 











Sent post free on receipt of Adc'ress. 


2, ST. SWITHIN STREET, ABERDEEN. 











The 








Writings of Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron. excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—‘ Covad 
By Rev. Cc. HALFORD HAWKINS, a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the 
- he ; | sistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially t 
Chaplain and Assistant-Master of Winchester College. Z 
| the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve simd 
CONTAINS P.T.’S RECITATION FOR ALL YRARS. | supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the we, 
| Sold in packets and tins, labelled: 
| 


E H HES & Co., F bel H , St And ‘s Hill, 
cumieiee: —>-) yt JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, L —_ 
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WSF Adopted in Training Colleges and at P.T. Centre Schools. For Pupil Teachers, Scholarship, Certificate, and Matriculation Su 


NOW READY. “Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 380 pages. Price 3 : 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHE- 


From 


A TEXT-BOOK PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH ody: 
ORIGINAL MAPS, DIAGRAMS, &c., &c. 
WITH AN APPENDIX OF EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. The F 


horoug 
roug 





Compo: 


By SAMUEL BROOK, iferem 


Head Master of the Senior Practising Schools, Westminster Training College. aah 


pose of 
8¢ teach 


The Young Lady who topped the last Scholarship Examination Suey 


Used BROOK’S DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. pe 


MOTeO 
et with 


The E 


nt 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. ’ 
erything that a bout acq 


From an INSPECTOR’S ASSISTANT :—‘It is a thoroughly practical work by a practical man; matter, style, print, and maps are ever) The 














desired, and the diagrams cannot fail to be very helpful to the student.’ : Mr. Bost 
From H. E. HULL, Esq., Head Teacher, Hackney P.T. Centre, London School Board:—‘I have examined it, and consider it excellent. “ tty,” 
his Publisher may be proud of such an admirable book.’ 
From H. HAN FORD, Fsq.. Little London Board School, Willenhalt?:—'I shall recommend it to the students of my Scholarship and Certificate Cas The : 
From the Principal Midland Scholarship and Certificate Centre :—‘We consider it a decided step forward in the treatment of its subject, and it s ters sca 
a large sale. We shall place it on our list.’ _ The L 
From G. H. SPARROW, Esq., Scholarship and Correspondence Classes :—‘I shall not fail to recommend it.’ — dis 
From E. PRIESTLEY, Esq., Head Master, Kendrick Middle School, Reading :—‘It certainly is the best in the market, and should have an em “hi ~ gray 
From J. W. RYMER, Fsq., B.A., Head Master, Wesleyan School, B: arnsley : —* Mr. Brook’s ‘‘ Descriptive Geography” is sure to be a favouteS The M 
It is exceedingly interesting in style and matter, as well as attractive in appearance; it renders the study of Geography alike easy and pleasant, a ss M, ind 
s up to date.’ ormat 
‘rrom Ep. A. MILLS, Esq., Scholarship and Certificate Coach, Croydon :—‘It certainly deserves the name of “Descriptive.” I do not know aay TMation 
Geography that so fully describes towns and coasts as this does. The geography of Africa is particularly good.’ onomy 





JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., PROEBEL HOUSE, ST. ANDREW'S HILL, DOCTORS’ COMMONS, LONDO, HOSE] 
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mB ADOPTED BY SCOTCH AND ENGLISH TRAINING COLLEGES. 


AR AO 
er READY. (Fifth Edition.) Price 4s. 6d. 


HUGHES'S DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


free. Ads 
Specially designed for Pupil Teachers, Students in Training, Certificate Candidates, 
and School-mistresses. 


ee, HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (Elements of). | Sec. IV.—PLAIN COOKERY. 
the begins By WALKER OVEREND, M.D. (Oxon.), B.Sc. By Mrs. B. W. GOTHARD, 


made to vm (Lond.), Late Scholar of Balliol College, and Gold Medallist in Cookery, &c. 


Radcliffe Travelling Fellow ; Sec. V.—CLOTHING AND LAUNDRY WORK. 


Deputy Lecturer on Physiology at St. George's 


| 
| 
| 


LDHAN. Hospital, London, W. By Miss MANN, 
*,* This Section is profusely illustrated by diagrams drawn and Tecturer at the Domestic Economy Training 
engraved from original sketches by the Author. | School, Liverpool. 


xc. IL—DOMESTIC HYGIENE (as per Stage I.| 5... yj. HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, EX- 
ie. & At Pape) | PENSES, AND INVESTMENTS. 
By Exizaseru J. Morrirt, B.Sc. (Lond). 


By Mrs, BuRGWIN, 
a sc. J.—PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR THE ember of the Executive, National Union of 
SICK. 7 Teachers. 
By ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D., D.P.H., } ' 6 
“Late Examiner to the London and Cambridge SEc. VIi.—HOW'T MAKE THE HOME PRETTY, 
, Universities. By May Morris. 

natural Cog 
ate * The Section dealing with Elementary Human Physiology has been included owing to the recommendation 
t—‘ Cocoa 


















of the Royal Commission on Education. 
r, has thea 
eficially tai 
erve stimu 
he system 


The first two Sections of the Book, therefore, exactly meet, in all respects, the requirements of the First or 
Elementary Stage in Hygiene. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Lecturer on Domestic Economy at one of the largest London Training Classes.—‘I consider the work 
cellent in every respect, and any student using it will have nothing to fear at the Examination. The section of Physiology is especially 
wable, as the science of food cannot be understood without it, and I know of no book which treats this properly. The subject 
uiter is full, concise, and correct. What before could only be obtained by reading parts of many large works on the various subjects, 
here presented complete in the clearest possible manner. It is the only book which covers adequately the Syllabus for 
be Certificate Examination, and is undoubtedly the best work on this wide subject.” 


ists, 


lation St 











3. From the Science Demonstrator to a large School Board.—‘T1 consider such a book shoul be in every school where Domestic 
wnomy is taken as a specific subject. If such a book were available for reference by tcaghers, and was well used, the number 
i quality of the passes in this subject would be largely improved.’ 
H From a Head Inspector of Schoots.—*A most exhaustive treatise on a very importani subject.’ 

From the Head Master of one of the largest Pupil Teachers’ Centre Schools (London School Bvard).—‘ This is just the book 


pthe use of the P.T.’s. I have been carefully through it, and say, without hesitation, that it is the best book I know on the 
Ubject for the use of P.T.’s.’ 


Cc. : rent ‘ ee 
& PRESS OPINIONS. 
The Practical Teacher says :—‘ Never before, so far as we are aware, has the important subject of Domestic Economy been 
thoroughly and effectively treated in a single volume as in the compact and substantial manual before us. The editor, recognising 
composite and comprehensive nature of the subject, has adopted the somewhat novel plan of entrusting the different branches 
‘feremt hands ; and he has succeeded in securing for each of the seven sections of the book a writer eminently qualified for 
task undertaken, This manual, we feel sure, will not only be found to meet every requirement connected with its primary 
‘pose Of preparing pupil teachers and students for passing the examination in Domestic Economy, but it will prove useful to 
st teachers who have to teach the subject, and to the many housewives who have to put its teachings into practice.’ 

we School Guardian says :—‘A new manual of Domestic Economy, the joint work of no fewer than seveh different writers, 
been recently issued by Mr. Joseph Hughes. It is primarily designed for the use of pupil teachers, students in training 
ueges, and school-mistresses, but it covers a wider ground than that required of female candidates at the certificate examination, 


J pap rae so much sensible and useful information of general interest, particularly to housewives, that we hope it may 
et 1a wide sale. 





















The Educational News says :—‘It is impossible to peruse such a bock without forming higher ideas of every-day life, and 


rerything that re yon. a better knowledge of how to realise them, than would otherwise be practicable.’ 
Me - ne ee Leader says :—‘May Morris adds a lively sketch, which all ladies should read, on ‘‘ How to Make the Home 
; a 4 he volume is both neat and cheap, and should find a place in every family library.’ 
ertificate Case — , anchester Guardian says :—‘ Housekeepers of any degree of wealth might derive benefit from the hints upon domestic 
and it ms Scattered up and down the book.’ 

- ateds Mercury says :—‘An admirable manual either for the school-room or the household. Many helpful illustrations 
an om “yp Gd to the value of the book.’ 
ate — The Manchester 


m ieded i Examiner and Times says :—‘ This book will be very ag to school-mistresses and pupil teachers, for 
» it is specially designed, but it wii! also be exceedingly serviceable to the young wife who may require reliable 


ay Mation ¢ , par Se . P . > . 5 d . 
ot know — - sound advice on the interesting subjects with which it deals). The book is the best treatise on Domestic 
y Mat we have met with.’ 


wp0N, LC WH AOSEPH HUGHES & CO., FROEBEL HOUSE, ST. ANDREW'S HILL, DOCTORS’ COMMONS, LONDON, E.C. 
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Now Ready. Extra Cloth. Price 2/6, 


SCHOLARSHIP ALGEBR 


With very numerous P.T. and Scholarship Examination Questions. 
BY 


w. TT. THOMPSON, B.A. (Lond.,), 
Formerly Co-Director of the Birkbeck Training Classes. 





‘THE CLEAREST EXPONENT I HAVE EVER SEEN.’—Lady Principal, The Princess Helena College, Ealing, 





AIM AND SCOPE OF WORK. 


This book is primarily intended to meet the needs of candidates for the Queen’s Scholarship Examination, thg 
and Cambridge Locals, the Examination of the College of Preceptors, and of women students for the Certificate E 
tions of the Education Department. 


The subject is treated in a popular a imple style. Rural pupil teachers preparing for the Scholarship Exan 
who are not able to secure the good tui which pupil teachers in town generally enjoy, will find this book, with 
and perfect graduation, its simplicity of exposition, and abundance of worked exercises, just the thing they need. 
teachers will find it includes everything which may possibly be asked for at the Scholarship Examination. The so 
simple and quadratic equations, in part , is treated with a fulness found in no other treatise on Elementary 
The exercises include every single question set at the Scholarship Examination for the last fifteen years, a large n 
those set during recent years to both English and Scotch pupil teachers, and an abundant selection of examples 


University Local Examinations, the Examinations of the College of Préceptors, and the Certificate Papers set to 
students by the Education Departmen 
A Principal of Training Classes writes: ‘| beg to express my thanks for the copy of “SCHOLARSHIP A 
the work is just suited to young teachers’ requirements, and it will be my duty to advise my pupils to read { 
well-designed mathematical aid.’ 
A Head Master writes: ‘It is excellent, and I shall adopt it here. We use your text books in Physiograph 
class with much success.’ 






JOSEPH HUGHES & (0., -FROEBEL HOUSE, St. ANDREW'S. HILL, ‘DOCTORS’ COMMONS, LONDON, 


FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMEN 
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Appears in the Girls’ Mistress 











of Nov. 24th, 1894. Price 2d. 

To secure Copies | ‘IN A School Play | WORDS by J. E. PARROTT,E 
orders should be given for Girls MUSIC by Dr. RALPH DU 
to Booksellers and News- * —eeeenenamatr 

, a rave 5 BY 
age asi AT ONCE, 1999. JOSEPH DESPICHT. Old Notation, Price 2 
WEEKLY: PRICE ONE PENNY. | Price 3d. Tonic Sol- Fa Price 


LONDON : JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., FROEBEL HOUSE, ST. ANDREW'S ‘HILL, DOCTORS: como! 
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iment to No. 6, Vol. XVI. of the Practica, Tracuer, December 1895. 
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‘TWO RECENT TESTIMONIALS. — 

















WEAD MISTRESS of a London Board School writes :— 
‘1 beg to thank you for sending the Entertaining Readers. They 





I hope to be able to introduce them into my 





,dmirable books. 


WILKINSON, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., The Higher Grade Board School, Ipswich, 


wriles :— 


‘We have just_got your Entertaining Reade" in use inthe Upper 





ndards here. 


~* 


The boys are delighted with ii, and so are their 





hers. 





ADOPTED BY THE~SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


BE ACESS 













Price 
BC. Book... bie sé abe ea id. 
IMER ja ap sao 2d. 


FANTS’ READER ..... we 4d. 
NDARD I. .... on4 op vee sd. 
DARD Ii.... ose ag eee 9d. 


)L, Conway, Head Master, Holy Cross Boys’ School, 
mpol (average 882): ‘I think they are excéllent and quite 
al, and have ad 1 them all,’ 


\E. New, Head Master Southwark Board School, Sussex: 
msder them t the BEST I have seen during an experience 


bP, Poynter, Head Master Board School, Ruarden: ‘If 
utd Master since 1858, may be allowed to judge, I should say 
4 * Books for Lower Standards are the best-in the 


Head Master Wesleyan School, Ealing, London: ‘ Dr. 
Us Readers ar nest little books of their kind I have ever 


Rogers, Head Mistress Granby Road Board School, 
ester ; *( | with them,’ 


we C. Elliot, Head Master Springfield Boys’ Board 
‘ Sheffield : l)r. Beach’s New Readers will, I am sure, be 
pe they 2 original and “‘ Entertaining.” We had 
ve prooi the latter at home, I rs them in the 
udrer | we had to use rather urgent language at 
une’ lo g n to lay them aside to have their food.’ 
Herbert Wills, Head Master Halliwell Road School, 
‘Tam 1 with your new Infant Readers.’ 
i Curphey, Head Mistress Beach Lane Schools, Maccles- 
oe make the Reading lessons longed for by the children, 
~ #6 Mem throughout'the school for the coming year,’ 
sd, 1. Titchner, Head Master Wesleyan School, Whit- 
Dy oni tain great favourites with the scholars, They 
/Onpiaal, and full of interest,’ 


NTERTAINING 





=ADERS. 


2 ee ee eee 
<P eRe ee 


Price 


STAN DOARD Iii. .... soe - Is. 


STAN OARDM FY. is. 3d. 
STANDARDS W., WiI., and 
WI. Gm i woleme).. 1s. 6d, 


WHAT. TEACHERS SAY: 


Mr. G. H. Pitt, ‘o.i)/: ‘er Ardsley Board School, Barnsley: 
‘I have seen Standard I.. and am delighted with it. It is quite out 
of the ordinary run of Reading Books. If the others are equal to 
it, I shall never rest until I havea full set throughout the School,’ 


Mr. J. Porter, Head Master Manse Lacy-School, Hereford: 
‘The books are novel, and are quite a new departure from the 
ordinary School Reader ; and although full of fun and amusement, 
I find a vein of good instruction underlying all the stgries, so that 
the books will not only amuse, but will help materially to sharpen 
the wits of the scholar. - These books will be gratefully welcomed 
by all teachers into whose hands they may fall.’ 


Mr. F. Baxter, B.A., Head Master my Board School, 
Bideford: ‘My boys are enraptured by Dr, Beach’s Entertaining 
Reader, No, 2.’ 

Mr. Thos, W. Berry, Head Master Christ Church Schools, 
Stone, Staffs.: ‘I like Dr. Beach’s Readers very much indeed, 
aud so do the children, This is a conclusive proof that they are 
‘¢entertaining.’’’ 

Mr. T. Morgan, Priory Street Boys’ National School, 
Carmarthen: ‘Having heard so much about the excellency of 
Dr. Beach’s Entertaining Readers, I shall be very pleased to receive 
specimens of Standards I. and IIL’ : 

The Head Mistress of a large Infants’ School (average 
upwards of 800): ‘Will you kindly send me specimens of 
Dr. Beach’s Entertaining Readers, which have been recommended 
to me by H.M.I.?’ 

The Head Master of a Certified Industrial Boys’ School 
writes:—‘A few days ago I was speaking to one of H,M.I,'s 
respecting Reading Books. He spoke very highly of Dr, Beach’s 
Entertaining Readers.’ 
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NELSON’ S BOOKS FOR PRIZE 

































































KINGSTON’'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. THE GIRLS’ OWN LIBRARY. 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL TALES, 
THE SELF- _, a &o. GOOD PURPOSE TALES anp 


BALLANTYNE’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. | | THE YOUNG LADIES’ LiBRary. 








For particulars of these, and of other similar Series, see— 
®o° NELSON'S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the Drawing-room and for Home 
Books of Travel and Natural History, Tales for the Young, &c., &c., in Handsome Bindings, 
r PRESENTS and PRIZES, Post Free, on application. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK 8Y ©. W. WRIGHT DR. J. R. MILLER’S NEW BOOKS. 
PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA, with | nd Adventures in |:ashan | FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THIRTEEN WEEKS. ty 
and the Desert. By Dr. Wittiam W hor of ‘The Empire of the Mitcer, D.D., Author of ‘Come Ye Apart,’ &c., &c, Crown Sim 
Hittites,’ ‘ The Brontés in Ireland,’ & e ¢ty ustrations and Thirty-two art linen, red edges, price 3s. 6d. . 
Fi ze Fagravings. Crown 8vo., | inen, bevelled boards, gilt top, 
a” ; cues Gt 0? | LIFE’S BY-WAYS AND WAYSIDES. By the Rev 
‘All of it beare the impress of a nind and a genio! tamper’— Miter, D.D. Post 8vo., Bound in Art Linen. Price 3s. 6d. 
TIMES From the Introduction :—" These chapters have no close connection, 
‘ Brightest, beat written, and most ini rer h ts Ri Mave vead | all touch life at some point, and have as their aim the giving of im 
form “a a day. ‘=D. AIL¥Y NEW Ss. encouragement, and hope. . There may be some words in these 
—— an earnest reader fresh glimpses of Christ, and make a little Ln anh 
UNDER THE LONB STAR. A’ < R a Nicaragua. and the possibilities of Christian living.’ 
ty Hervert Haven With Six ll V.S v. Crown Bvo., FOR A BUSY DAY. A Booklet, by the Rev. ]. R, Ma 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, } based on four verses of the 143rd Psalm. Price 6d. net. 
‘One af the best historical novels ¢ ft ¢ as produced’ — 
SPECTATOR ET a = ; New Volume im the ‘Favourite Nursery Series.’ 
E. EVERETT-GREEN as ¢ j ‘ORY. ‘TUCK-UP’ SONGS. By Eviis Watton. With over 
Just trations and 121 Short Poems, Post 8vo., cloth extra, price-ds 
IN TAUNTON TOWN: A Story of th fy : of Monmouth, in illuminated boards, price 1s. 
1685. By E. Everert-Greew, Ai Days of Chivalry,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, giltt. | IN FAR JAPAN: a Story of English Children: 
Already lsswe: POs Sitwett, Author of ‘The Golden Woof.’ With Illustrations. 
Shut In. A Tale of the Wonderful Siew of 4 ye: 58s. extra, price 2s. : 
—s Svesenee of Treviyn. A the sunpowder Plot, 
Val ¢ Liack Prince. 
Fogel Metres anh trex’ A-Star: ty hey = ® LITTLE FRIDA. By the Author of ‘Little Hazel ; of, 7 
The Church and the King. A Tab apr the Days of Henry VIII. yw A “Under the Old Oaks; or, Won by Love,’ & 
— —_ extra, ls 
OLIVE ROSCOE ; or, The Nr Sister. lly E. EveRett-GREEN, 
Author of *The Heiress of Wy mi ‘ Trial,” ‘ Winning the Victory,’ | THE SECRET CAVE; or, The Story of Mistress joa 
__ Be With Eight Illustrations. Or own Bro. clotn extra, gilt edges, price 5s. Miss Emig SEARCHFIELD. Post 8vo., cloth extra, price Is. 6d. 





A LOST ARMY. A Tale of the Desdens is in Central Asia. By FRED. 
Wuisnaw, Author of ‘ Boris the Bear-Hunter,’ ‘Out of Doors in Tearland,’ &e. JACK AND HIS BROTHERS. By Mrs, AusTIN DO 
Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. of ‘Cherryburn,’ &c. With Original Music and Numerous # 

Dedicated ¢ to Everybody under Four, Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 1s 

HOW JACK MACKENZIE WON HIS EPAULETTES. A Story —_—— ; 

of the Crimes n War. By Gorvon Stasies, M.D., C.M., Surgeon Royal Navy, | MRRGERY’S QUEST. By ADELA FRANCES Mount 

Author of ‘ As we ¥ through the Deep." With "Six Illustrations. ‘ost Bvo., cloth extra, price 1s. 

__ oe extra, price 3s. 6d ’ 


CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG COTTA FAMILY. By KING MATTHIAS AND THE BEGGAR BOY. By $6 


__ Mrs. Runpie Cuarces. Post 8vo., cloth extra. Cheaper Edition. Price 3s. 6 of ‘Ilka: the Captive Maiden,’ ‘ Dickie Winton, bow 














TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY. A Connected Series of Historical ATTRACTIVE NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


Sketches. First and Second Series in 1 vol. From the Earliest Times to the 


Beginning of the French Revolution. By Ametia Hutcuison Stimuinc, M.A., | TOMMY AT THE ZOO. Pictures by J. A. Fecha 
A 








Edinburgh. Formerly Lecturer in the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Bound in the Rev. A. S. M. Cuesrer. Printed in Colours. Oblong, price 
Art Linen, price 35s. 6d . A. 5. M. ISTE 
*.° Also in Two Parts: 1. Homer to Luther, price 2s.; Vol. 1. From PUPPY DOGS’ TALES. Pictures by Lovis Watt. 
the "Refo ormation to the Beg ening o the Fr ren h R eve volute ion, pric -¢ 2s. 6d. by A. S.M.C. Oblong, price 1s. 5 
Ah 6% an Wiican . TERS. [Pictures by Lov 
QUEECHY. By ELIZABETH WETHERELL, Author of ‘The W ide, mi88 -LOYEMOUGIES pid price Is. 
Wide World,’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 3s. gamed Reauti 


A new edition ofan old favourite. Handsomely bound and Ulustrated. WILD AND TAME FROM FAR AND NEAR. 
—! trated. Fancy Illuminated Cover. 4to., price 6d. 
NORSELAND TALES. By H. H. Bovg8sen, Author of ‘The WILD AND TAME FROM LAND AND SEA. 


Battle of the Rafts, and other Stories of Boyhood in Norway.” With Seven t0., price 6d. 
Hlustr ations. Post 8v« loth extrs s» Price 2s. 6d. ad trated. Fancy llluminated Cover. 4 Pp 








LEAVES FROM A MIDDY’S LOG. By ArTuur Lee Kyicut, | THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF PICTURES AMS 
Author of ‘Adventures of a Midshipmite,’ ‘The Rajah of Monkey Island,’ ‘The FOR 1896. Beautifully Illustrated. With choice 
Cruise of the Cormorant,’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. price ls. 
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COUPON PRINTED BY Ey RE & Biavesbosun Her Majesty's Printers, woes "I 
PRACTICAL TEACHER PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETORS, JosEPH HuGcnEs & CO., AT Froepet House, 
DECEMBER 1895. Doctors’ COMMONS, LONDON, E.C, 











